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Vorwort. 

Die folgende Untersuchung ging hervor aus einer 
Seminararbeit über die Fabeln John Gays and deren Vor- 
lage. Diese wurde erweitert zu einer Dissertation, in der 
die gesamten englischen Vorstufen vor Gay berücksichtigt 
werden sollten. Hierbei ergab sich die Schwierigkeit, daß 
die Fabelsammlung Bullokars, die kurz vor Shakespeares 
Auftreten erschienen war, weder im Original noch im Neu- 
druck auf dem Kontinent aufzutreiben war. Ich reiste daher 
nach Ablegung der Doktorprüfung nach London und schrieb 
das Buch im Brit. Museum ab, um selbst einen Neudruck 
zu liefern. Dabei kam eine zweite Schwierigkeit zum 
Vorschein: Bullokars seltsame Schreibung. Sie durch die 
heutige englische Rechtschreibung zu beseitigen, dazu konnte 
ich mich als Philologe nicht entschließen, da sie für die 
Aussprachelehre jener Zeit zu lehrreich ist; sie beizubehalten, 
machte einen Schlüssel notwendig. Zu diesem hatte Bullokar 
kurz vorher das Material gegeben in seinem „Booke at large". 
Es ist so kraus, daß ich mich entschied, diese Schrift mit 
abzudrucken, damit sich Bullokar selbst erkläre. Da er 
außerdenl in den Fabeln seine grammar notes verwendet, 
wie er sie in seiner „Bref grammar for English" von 1586 
niedergelegt hat, so hielt ich es für geboten, auch dieses 
Buch zugleich mit dem darin enthaltenen „Pamphlet for 
grammar'^ neuzudrucken. So kommt es, daß sich zwei 
Männer, die so wenig miteinander gemein hatten wie Bullokar 
und Gay, auf dem Titelblatt dieses Buches zusammenfinden. 
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Als der Druck der Texte schon ziemlich weit gediehn 
war, erfuhr ich, daß ein Überblick über BuUokars Leben 
und seine Sprachlehre bereits in dem Jahresbericht der Ober- 
realschule zu Marburg a./L. 1904/05 von Oberlehrer E. Hauck 
vorliegt und daß er darin eine „Systematische Lautlehre 
Bullokars" ankündigt. Da sich Herr Hauck schon längere 
Zeit mit seiner Arbeit beschäftigt hatte, so nahm ich von 
einer grammatischen Ausbeutung von BuUokars Schriften 
Abstand und begnüge mich mit ihrer möglichst genauen 
Wiedergabe. 

Zu besonderem Danke bin ich der Verlagsanstalt ver- 
pflichtet, die es mir durch Anschaffung zahlreicher neuer 
Typen wesentlich erleichterte, den Abdruck dem Original 
ähnlich zu machen; sowie einem ungenannten Wohltäter, 
der mir durch Vermittlung der Seminardirektion die Mittel 
zu der zweiten Englandreise gewährte; endlich den Ver- 
waltungen des Brit. Museums und der Bodleiana für liebens- 
würdige Unterstützung zu jeder Zeit. In die mühsame 
Arbeit des KoUationierens hat sich mein Oxforder Freund 
Charles B. Smith in aufopfernder Weise mit mir geteilt. 
Wie viel seine Hilfe bedeutete, ist zu ermessen, wenn man 
bedenkt, daß bei dem Satz der Buliokarschen Schriften über 
fünfzig neugegossene Typenformen verwendet wurden, die 
auseinander zu halten eine Hauptaufgabe war. 
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Die englische Fabeldichtung bis zu John Gay 1726. 

A. Einleitung. 

^ 1. Literatur über Gays Fabeln. 

John Gay (1685—1732) hat zwar mit der „Bettleroper" 
den glänzendsten Erfolg seines Lebens errungen; aber der 
seiner Fabeln erwies sich als dauerhafter, denn sie erlebten 
bis in die jüngste Zeit herein viele Neuauflagen und werden 
noch immer als Schul- und Kinderbuch in England und 
Indien gebraucht. Kurz nach ihm erklärten bereits die 
Kritiker, ihm gebühre der erste Platz imter den englischen 
Fabeldichtem. Überdies wurden sie schon im 18. und später 
im 19. Jahrhundert in die meisten europäischen und einige 
asiatische Sprachen übersetzt W. H. Kearley Wright zählt 
in dem bibliographischen Anhang seiner Neuausgabe von 
Gays Fabeln (London 1889) 131 Ausgaben auf. Gays Fabeln 
bezeichnen, wie der Gesamtherausgeber seiner Werke, John 
Underhill (London 1893, I 47), in Übereinstimmung mit 
anderen Kritikern bemerkt, den Gipfel der englischen Fabel- 
dichtung überhaupt; und den Fabeln allein verdankt er noch 
heute seine Volkstümlichkeit. 

Trotz dieser Wertschätzung hat ihnen die Forschung 
bisher wenig Aufmerksamkeit zugewendet Die Fabeln des 
Schotten Henrysone des 15. Jahrhimderts sind von den 
Anglisten bedeutend mehr studiert worden. Wright und 
Underhill, die beide einen sorgsamen Neudruck der Fabeln 
nach den ursprünglichen Manuskripten geben, betonen zwar 
die Originalität Gays, sind aber anf die Quellen mit keinem 
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Worte eingegangen. Jacobs dagegen, der den „^sop" des 
Caxton neudruckte (W. Caxton, The Pables of ^sop, London 
1889, Bibl. de Carabas IV, I 197) streift die Neuerungs- 
und Verschönerungssucht Gays gegenüber La Fontaine. 
Sarrazin in der Neuausgabe von Gays Singspielen (Engl. 
Textbibl. 2, S. VI) hat ihn zu einem Nachahmer des Lamotte 
gestempelt. 

Eine historische Untersuchung wird allerdings weit aus- 
zugreifen haben. Da ifür Gay dieselben Quellen flössen wie 
jfür La Fontaine, so mußte den Nachahmern Äsops vor 1726 
in voller Breite nachgespürt werden; und da seit mittel- 
englischer Zeit die Nachahmungen Äsops in England nie 
aufhörten, kam ich bis in jene Zeit zurück. Bei solchem 
Umfang des Stoffes ist mir gewiß manche Einzelheit ent- 
gangen; doch hoffe ich, daß eine Gesamtübersicht über die 
Entwicklung der englischen Fabeldichtung die Stellung Gays 
am deutlichsten erkennen läßt und daß ich zugleich über 
alles, was mit Fabelübersetzung, -anspielung und Tierepos 
zusammenhängt, also auch über die Satiriker der Shakespeare- 
Zeit, Licht verbreiten kann. 

Unter Fabel versteh ich dabei ausschließlich Tierge- 
schichten mit Nutzanwendung. Die Dichter selbst haben 
den Begriff weiter gefaßt. Sie haben schon im Altertum 
auch Menschen, Pflanzen und Allegorien mit lehrhaften 
Reden eingeführt. Ebenso wird die Fabel im Mittelalter 
und von La Fontaine und Gay behandelt. Andererseits be- 
zeichnete man als Fabeln auch legendenhafte Geschichten im 
Gegensatz zu true stories. So bestehn Drydens „Fahles*' 
1700, außer Chaucers „Hahn und Fuchs", aus einer Reihe 
von Erzählungen berühmter Männer- und Frauengestalten. 
Bei einer so vagen Definition wäre meine Arbeit uferlos 
geworden. Nicht berücksichtigt ist natürlich die letzte Art 
von Fabeln; sonst ist jedoch alles, was ich als Fabel be- 
nannt fand, aufgenommen worden. Außerdem bin ich in- 
sofern über Fabel im strengen Sinn des Wortes hinaus- 
gegangen, als das Tierepos mit in betracht kam, das man 
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als Fabel ohne ausdrückliche Nutzanwendung und dafür mit 
ausführlicher Phantasiegestaltung bezeichnen kann. 

Eine äußerst wertvolle Zusammenstellung der Äsopischen 
Übersetzungsliteratur bietet der „British Museum catalogue 
of printed books". Als Mangel darin ist u. a. das Fehlen 
des „jEsopus cum vita" von Wynkyn de Worde (London 
1535), der „Fahles of Esope in Englysshe with all his lyfe 
and fortune" von W. Myddelton (London um 1550), der 
Übersetzungen von William Barret 1639, der ersten Ausgabe 
der Fabeln von Sir Koger FEstrange 1692, des „JEsop atEpsom" 
(London 1698) und des „^sop at Amsterdam" 1698 anzu- 
führen, die sich in Oxford auf der Bodleiana befinden. 
Vielfach unvollständig ist Robert Watts „Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica" (London 1824), obwohl sie auf den ersten Anprall 
umfängliche Auskunft gewährt. Wieviel ich dem „Dictionary 
of national biography" bei jedem einzelnen Dichter verdanke, 
kann ich hier nur flüchtig andeuten. Sehr gut ist femer 
das Werk von Leopold Hervieux, „Les Fabulistes latins depuis 
le sidcle d' Auguste jusqu' ä la fin du moyen-äge" (Paris 
1883 - 99, 5 Bde.), in dem alle vorhandenen lateinischen Fabel- 
dichtungen des Mittelalters abgedruckt sind. Endlich nenne 
ich noch Sauersteins Dissertation über Lydgates Äsop-Über- 
setzung (Halle 1885), da bereits hier ein allerdings nicht 
ganz vollständiger Überblick über unsere Dichtungsgattung 
bis auf Lydgate herunter gegeben wird. Einzelabhandlungen 
sind bei den betreffenden Autoren namhaft gemacht. 

2. Ober Ursprung und Stil der Tiergesehiehte 
und ihre Entwicklung: vor ihrem Auftreten in England. 

Das Tierepos ging von Indien aus. Sage und Mythus 
beschäftigten sich mit den Wesen, die über der Menschen- 
welt stehn; sie vermenschlichen die Götterwelt. Im Gegen- 
satz hierzu bildete sich eine Dichtungsart, die von den 
"Wesen unterhalb der Menschen handelte, um auch die Tiere 
zu vermenschlichen. Man gab ihnen Namen, Sprache und 
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Sitte, sowie einen möglichst passenden Charakter. Wesentlich 
für das Schicksal dieser Dichtungsart wurde es, daß sie frei 
von nationalem Gepräge und ohne geschichtlichen Hinter- 
grund ist: das erleichterte ihr das Wandern über alle Grenz- 
pfähle. Als Epos entbehrte sie zunächst der ausdrücklichen 
Lehrhaftigkeit; doch konnte sich eine lehrhafte Richtung 
leicht einstellen, da sich im Tier jede menschliche Schwäche 
sofort zur Karikatur steigert. Je weniger Zusammenhang 
zwischen Tiergeschichte und Ausdeutung bestand, desto not- 
wendiger wurden breite Nutzanwendungen, die sich all- 
mählich zur Hauptsache ausdehnten. Aus dem Tierepos 
entwickelte sich so die Tierfabel. Da die erzählende Ein- 
kleidung jetzt Mittel zum Zweck war, konnte sie von Tieren 
auf Pflanzen, leblose Wesen, Göttergestalten und dergleichen 
übertragen werden. Die Tierfabel begnügte sich oft mit 
einigen notdürftigen, abgerissenen epischen Zügen, sie wurde 
stilarm, während die Tierepik ausführlicher ist in der An- 
schauung und behagliche und humoristische Schilderungen 
liebt. Diese ganze Entwicklung vollzog sich wesentlich 
bereits bei den Indem und liegt so in der Sammlung 
Bidpai vor. 

Auf zweifachem Wege gelangte die Fabel nach Westen. 
Nach Griechenland kam sie hauptsächlich durch den so- 
genannten Äsop. Die nach ihm bezeichnete Sammlung aus 
dem 5. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bildet die wichtigste Grundlage 
für die späteren Dichtungen. Sokrates, Aristophanes, Plato, 
Plutarch u. a. haben fleißig daraus geborgt, von Lateinern 
besonders Horaz. Als testimonia de iSsopo et fabulis 
^sopicis sind in der „Fabularum ^Esopicarum collectio, 
quotquot grsece reperiuntur'' (Oxoniee 1718), 58 griechische 
und 10 lateinische Stellen aus verschiedenen Schriftstellern 
als Entlehnungen angeführt. 

Als Gesamtübersetzer des Äsop ins Lateinische und 
zugleich aus Prosa in Jamben hat sich Phädrus betätigt 
unter Kaiser Augustus und dessen Nachfolger. Sein Name 
ließ den des Äsop für längere Zeit vergessen. 
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Im 3. Jahrhundert n. Chr. wurde der Äsop durch Babrius 
(s. Jacobs I 216) in griechische Verse gebracht, der selbst 
wieder ins Lateinische übertragen wurde, wörtlich durch 
Julius Titanus, freier um 400 durch Avianus; seine Samm- 
lung besteht allerdings nur aus 42 Fabeln. 

Über die Aufnahme des Phädrus im Frankreich der 
Karolinger, über Fredegar, Paulus Diakonus, Alkuin usw. 
hat Gröber gehandelt im Grundriß f. rom. Phil. II 179 (femer 
s. Junker, Grundriß der Geschichte der französ. Literatur 
4. Aufig. S. 132). 

Aus dem 9. Jahrhundert stammt die Teilübersetzung 
des Phädrus in lateinische Prosa, die „^Esopus ad Rufum" 
betitelt ist. Das 10. Jahrhundert lieferte drei neue Be- 
arbeitungen des Phädrus. Unmittelbar aus ihm schöpfte der 
französische Mönch Ad6mar, um 950 — 1030, der freilich nur 
67 Fabeln in der Sammlung des Leydener Manuskriptes ver- 
einigte, nach dem ersten Herausgeber 1709, Fr. Nilant, auch 
„Romulus Nilantii" genannt. Den beiden anderen lag der 
„iSsopus ad Rufum" als Quelle vor: das „Weißen burger Ms", 
jetzt in Wolfenbüttel, enthält 63, der ,3omulus", dessen älteste 
Handschrift als Codex Burneianus im Brit. Museum liegt, 
83 Fabeln (vgl. H. österley, Romulus, die Paraphrasen des 
Phädrus und die Äsopische Fabel im Mittelalter, Berlin 1870; 
Hervieux I 226 ff.; Sauerstein S. 19 ff.; Jacobs I 5 ff.). Jetzt 
wurde der „Romulus" — nicht ohne Grund hatte man das 
Werk mit dem Titel hohen Alters ausgestattet — berühmter 
als Phädrus, dessen Name erst wieder 1596 erklingt, als 
seine Fabeln zum erstenmale gedruckt wurden. 

Der zweite Weg führte von Indien über Syrien nach 
Arabien ; er hatte aber für die abendländische Literatur keine 
nennenswerte Bedeutung. 
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6. Die englische Fabeldichtung vor John Gay. 

1. Die Fabeldiehtung: 
bei den Normannen und Angelsachsen. 

Von Frankreich zog die Fabel mit der normannischen 
Eroberung nach England. Ein Wandteppich in Bayeux aus 
der Zeit Wühelms des Eroberers, von der Königin Matilde 
angefertigt, stellt Szenen aus den Äsopischen Fabeln dar, 
scheinbar nach der Sammlung Ad6mars; darunter „Wolf und 
Kranich", ,,Fuchs und Krähe", „Wolf und Schaf", „Schwalbe 
und Vögel*' u. a., während „Adler und Schildkröte" dem 
Avian entlehnt ist (s. J. Comte, La tapisserie de Bayeux, 
Ronen 1879, der eine photographische Wiedergabe bietet; 
Jacobs I 181). 

Um 1200 dichtete Marie de France 103 Fabeln (ed. 
K. Wamke, Bibl. Normaunica VI, Halle 1898). Über die 
Entstehung des Werkes sagt sie selbst im Epilog Z. 9 ff.: 

Pur amur le cunte "Willalme, 
le plus vaillant de cest reialme, 
m'entremis de cest livre faire 
e de TEugleis en Bomauz traire. 
Esope apele um cest livre, 
kil translata e flst escrivre, 
de Griu en Latin le turna. 
Li reis Alvrez, ki mult Tama, 
le translata puls en Engleis, 
e jeo l'ai rime en Franceis. 

Die Dichterin glaubte danach, einen englischen Äsop 
König Alfreds zu bearbeiten. Hervieux (I 583), der in 3 Hss. 
statt Alvrez den Namen Heinrich fand, meinte, die Stelle 
auf König Heinrich I. beziehn zu sollen ; aber es sind 23 Hss. 
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vorhanden, und jene drei gehören nicht zu den besten. Jacobs 
(1 161) dachte bei Alfred nicht an den König, sondern an 
den englischen Philosophen de*s 12. Jahrhunderts und läßt 
diesen durch Vermittlung des Juden Berachjah ha Nakdan 
aus einem arabischen Äsop schöpfen. In der Tat hat dieser 
Jude in seinem „Mischle Schualim" ungefähr dieselben Fabeln 
(107) verarbeitet; was aber von anderen Forschem um- 
gekehrt so erklärt wird, daß Berachjah von Marie abhänge 
(K. L. Roth, Die Äsopische Fabel in Asien, Philologus Vni 131; 
M. Steinschneider, Die hebräischen Übersetzungen des Mittel- 
alters und die Juden als Dolmetscher, Berlin 1893, § 275 
und 573). Es ist daher vorsichtiger, mit Wamke (S. XLIVff.) 
und Mall (Zs. f. rom. Phil. IX 161 ff.) eine verlorene englische 
Vorlage anzunehmen, deren Verfasser Alfred hieß und aus 
der Marie eine Anzahl unverstandener Worte mit übernahm. 
Daß man im 12. Jahrhundert eine Äsopübersetzung dem 
König Alfred zugeschrieben hatte, ist bei der Volkstümlichkeit 
und Beliebtheit seines Namens durchaus begreiflich; ging 
doch auch eine Sammlung von Sprichwörtern im Mittel- 
englischen unter seinem Namen. Alfreds wichtigste Quellen 
waren vermutlich der „RomulusNilantii" und der gewöhnliche 
„Romulus'', wobei freilich das Vorhandensein orientalischer 
Stoffe auffällig bleibt; auch die Tiersage und Bauemschwänke 
scheinen hereinzuspielen. Fortan stand bis zur Mitte des 
13. Jahrhunderts die Fabeldichtung in keinem europäischen 
Lande in so hoher Blüte wie in England, allerdings in 
lateinischer Sprache. 

2. Die lateinische Fabeldichtung: in England 
im 12, und früh-13. Jahrhundert. 

Die ältesten Zeugnisse lassen sich in den Werken 
des John of Salisbury (ed. J. A. Giles, London 1848) nach- 
weisen. Als er bei seinem Landsmann Papst Hadrian IV. 
(1154—59) weilte, gab ihm dieser eine Botschaft nach Eng- 
land mit, imi unter Anwendung der Fabel von dem Haupt 
und den Gliedern die Nation zur Eintracht zu ermahnen 
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(I 46). In seinem Hauptwerke, dem „Polycraticus", spielt er 
auf „Wolf und SchoP', auf den mit der Löwenhaut be- 
kleideten Esel, auf „Adlei^ und Schildkröte^' und andere 
Fabeln an (III 6 u. 7). Äsops Leben und Tätigkeit sind 
hier bereits der Mittelpunkt zahlreicher Legenden geworden; 
als Fabeldichter wird er mit Avian zusammen genannt (IV 
189), dann als Tragöde bezeichnet (IV 231), endlich gemein- 
sam mit Roscius für einen Schauspieler gehalten (IV 278.) 
Auch sonst ist er für John of Salisbury ein geläufiger Ge- 
währsmann (m 73, V 185). 

Richard Löwenherz tadelte nach der Rückehr aus seiner 
Gefangenschaft (1194) das schlechte Betragen seiner Barone, 
indem er ihnen die indische Fabel von dem Menschen, dem 
Löwen und der Schlange erzählte, die er aus dem Orient 
mitgebracht haben wird. Alle drei werden von einem Land- 
mann aus einer Grube befreit, und die Tiere erweisen sich 
ihrem Wohltäter später dankbarer als der Mensch (s. Jacobs I 
183). Solche Anspielungen auf Fabeln setzen voraus, daß 
diese in den weitesten Bj^eisen bekannt waren. 

Von Zeugnissen kommen wir zu Autoren, indem wir 
zu Walther von England, dem Kaplan Heinrichs 11., übergehn. 
Er ließ seinen Schüler, den König Wilhelm von Sizilien, 
zur Übung in lateinischer Prosodie die drei ersten Bücher 
des Romulus gegen 1175 in Verse bringen, die er selbst 
dann noch verbesserte. Diese Fabelsammlung gewann weite 
Verbreitung, in England allein ist sie in 21 Hss. vorhanden 
(beschrieben von Hervieux I 432 ä.). Sie ging unter dem 
Namen des „Anonymus Neveleti^', ihres ersten Herausgebers 
1610, bis Hervieux in Gualterus Anglicus den Verfasser ent- 
deckte, ursprünglich enthielt sie 60 Fabeln, die allmählich 
auf 68 anwuchsen, und übertraf für geraume Zeit den 
„Romulus'' an Berühmtheit. 

Nach Walthers Vorbilde brachte Alexander Neckam, ge- 
bildet in Paris, 1215 Abt in Exeter, um 1200 eine Reihe Prosa- 
fabeln des „Romulus" und einige von Walthers Fabeln, im ganzen 
42, in Verse, betitelt „Novus Äsopus*'. Außerdem bearbeitete 
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er 8 Fabeln des Avian als „Novus Avianus". Die Fabeln des 
Lateiners sind meist denen des Äsop beigefügt worden; oft 
segelten sie sogar unter Äsopischer Flagge, wie schon im 
„Romulus" das Vorhandensein der Fabel von dem Adler 
und der Schildkröte zeigt. 

Einzelne Fabeln hat Neckam außerdem noch in seinem 
berühmtesten Werke , J)e naturis rerum" (ed. Th. "Wright, Lon- 
don 1863) neben zahlreichen Tieranekdoten eingestreut. Nach 
dem „Romulus" schildert er u. a., wie der schlaue Fuchs den 
eitlen Raben, der ein Stück Käse im Schnabel hält, zum Singen 
verleitet (S. 206) und wie die Frösche, die Jupiter zweimal um 
einen König anflehn, ihre Torheit schwer büßen müssen (S. 348). 

Eine andere kleine Sammlung, genannt „Anti-Avianus*\ 
enthält 9 Fabeln des Avian; sie liegt in einem Ms. des 
13. Jahrhunderts in Cambridge und scheint von einem Nach- 
ahmer Walthers herzurühren. 

Mit einer größeren Fabelsammlung wagte sich dann 
Odo von Cheriton hervor, wieder ein in Paris gebildeter 
Engländer, der 1233 die Güter seines Vaters in Kent über- 
nahm. Als vielseitiger Polyhistor schrieb er auch um 1220 
einen Band von 75 Äsopischen Fabeln (ed. Hervieux IV), 
ziemlich weitschweifig und mit starker Betonung der Nutz- 
anwendung; denn er verfolgte die Absicht, die Sittenlosigkeit 
der Geistlichen zu bekämpfen. Die Fabeln kommen in 
mehreren von Odos Schriften vor, im „Bestiarium vel bruta- 
rium", im „Opus sexaginta parabolarum*', im „Aliud opus 
parabolarum*' und in den ,,Narrationes quaedam", aber immer 
in derselben Gestalt. Mit der Gnoniik seiner Landsleute 
war er so vertraut, daß er an drei Stellen Sprichwörter in 
englischem Wortlaut einfügt. In der Fabel „De abbate, 
cibo et monachis" heißt es: Seide cumet se betere; in „De 
busardo et de nido ancipitris": Of (eie) hi the brothte of 
athele hi ne mythte; und endlich in „De lupo qui voluit 
esse monachus": Thai thu Wolf höre hodi te preste tho thu 
hym sette Salmes to lere, evere beth his geres to the 
groueward. Etwas abweichend steht im Ms. Harl. 219: If 
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al that the Wolf un to a preest worthe and be set un to 
book psalmes to leere, yit bis eye evere to the wodeward. 

Bei ihm findet sich auch, wenn wir von Berachjah ha 
Nakdan absehn, das erste Zeugnis für die Tiersage in England. 
Er redet von Tsemgrimo, id est Lupo; Tebergo, id est Cato; 
Chantecler, scilicet Gullus; Berengarius, scilicet ürsus; von 
Reinardus dagegen schon ohne Zusatz. Wie aus dem Ge- 
brauch der Tiemamen hervorgeht, ist die Tierepik erst im 
Begriff, sich in England einzubürgern. 

Ausgeprägte Fabeln begegnen ferner in seinen Parabeln, 
die er als Materialsammlung für Predigten anlegte und nach 
damaliger Gepflogenheit gerne mit erbaulichen Geschichten 
schmückte. Natürlich haben die Fabeln bei dieser nützlichen 
Verwendung viel von ihrem ursprünglichen Aussehn ver- 
loren. Wie alle Fabeldichter seiner Zeit schöpfte auch Odo 
aus dem „Romulus". 

8. Die engrlische Fabeldichtung: vor Chaueer. 

Die erste Fabel, die uns ganz in englischer Sprache er- 
halten ist, steht in den „Old English homilies'' des 12. bis 
13. Jahrhunderts (ed. R. Morris, EETS XXIX 50). Sie han- 
delt vom jungen Krebs, der nicht weiß, wie er vorwärts 
schwimmen soll, und seiner Mutter, die ihn lehrt, dies mit 
dem Strome zu tun. Sie ist dem Avian (Fab. 3) entlehnt. 

Die erste selbständige Tiergeschichte in englischer 
Sprache ist die köstliche Novelle vom Fuchs und Wolf, 
noch vor 1272 in Kurz-Reimpaaren von einem Südengländer 
verfaßt, offenbar von einem Kleriker (ed. Th. Wright, Percy 
Society VIII; Mätzner, Altengl. Sprachproben 1 130 ff.; femer 
s. A. Brandl in Pauls Grundriß f. germ. Phü. H 629). Die 
Grundlage ist Äsops Fabel vom Fuchs und Bock, die in den 
„Roman de Renart" aufgenommen und hier erweitert wurde. 
Yon diesem Tierepos hat unser Dichter den Stoff entnommen, 
allerdings mit großer Freiheit. Sie handelt vom Fuchs Re- 
neuard, der nach einem vergeblichen Anschlag auf den Hahn 
Sire Chauntecler durstig in einen Brunneneimer steigt und, 
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in die Tiefe Mnabgefahren, gerne heraus möchte. Der "Wolf 
Sigrim läßt sich vom Fuchse betören, oben in den Eimer 
zu springen und so den Gefangenen herauf zu ziehn. Re- 
neuard entrinnt mit Spott, während Sigrim von den Kloster- 
brüdern entdeckt und halbtot geschlagen wird. Alle Vor- 
züge der Fabliaux-Technik sind dem Gedichte eigen: Reale 
Auffassung, launische Darstellung und eine leise Satire auf 
den Heuchler im Fuchspelz, der im Paradiese zu sein vor- 
gibt, um den "Wolf in die Tiefe zu locken, und beim Herauf- 
fahren ihm noch Seelenmessen zu lesen verspricht. 

Eingefügt in das satirische Gedicht „Song on the times" 
(ed. Th. Wright, PoUt. Songs, London 1839, S. 195ff.), das 
in der letzten Regierungszeit Eduards L, f 1307, in der 
Szeüigen Kreuzreim-Strophe geschrieben wurde, ist die Fabel 
vom Löwen, der über "Wolf, Fuchs und Esel Gericht abhält 
Fuchs und Wolf, als Abbüd der Kirche und der Großen, 
bestechen den parteiischen Richter und werden daher ti'otz 
ihrer Übeltaten freigesprochen; während der Esel, der im 
Gefühl seiner Unschuld ohne Geschenke erscheint, verurteilt 
und in Stücke gerissen wird, weil er einmal Gras gefressen 
hat. Die Quelle scheint eine lateinische Dichtung in Disti- 
chen aus dem 13. Jahrhundert zu sein, der „Poenitentiarius 
sive Asinarius" (ed. Fr. Kritz, Erfurter Progr. 1850), in dem 
das Schicksal des armen Esels bereits einen literarischen 
Niederschlag gefunden hatte. 

Hier ist auf eine Variante dieser Geschichte in der 
byzantinischen Literatur hinzuweisen. Der allerdings stark 
veränderte und mit Elementen der Tierepik vermischte und 
erweiterte Stoff ist in zwei griechischen Fassungen erhalten, 
die zwischen der Mitte des 15. und dem Anfang des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts entstanden sind. Die ausführlichere, in gereimten 
Versen, ist die „Schöne Geschichte vom Esel, "Wolf und 
Fuchs", während die „Legende vom ehrsamen Esel" kürzer 
und reimlos ist (s. K. Bj^umbacher, Geschichte der Byzan- 
tinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des Ost- 
römischen Reiches, München 1897, S. 880ff., worauf mich 

Palaestra LH. HI 
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Dr. W. Eeich freundlichst aufmerksam machte). Der Stoff 
ist aus den abendländischen Tiersagen durch eine italienische 
Zwischenstufe, wie die besonders in der gereimten Fassung 
zahlreich vorhandenen italienischen "Wörter zeigen, nach dem 
Orient gelangt. Die Änderungen und Zutaten sind sehi' groß, 
aber der gemeinsame Grundgedanke — Fuchs und Wolf erhal- 
ten trotz ihrer Übeltaten Verzeihung, während der arme 
Esel für den Galgen reif ist, da er einmal ein Lattichblatt 
gefressen hat — ist festgehalten. Gänzlich fehlt der Gerichts- 
hof mit dem Löwen als Richter. Fuchs und Wolf befinden 
sich vielmehr auf einer Seereise, einer Pilgerfahrt in das 
Morgenland, und auf ihr Zureden hat sich ihnen der Esel 
angeschlossen. Den Anlaß zu ihrer Beichte gibt der angeb- 
liche Traum des Fuchses von einem entsetzlichen Sturm, 
der ihnen unheübringeud bevorstehe. Der Ausgang ist nun 
gerade entgegengesetzt, denn die Übeltäter erhalten ihre 
verdiente Strafe und zwar durch den, den sie verderben 
wollten, den Esel. Mit der Figur des Esels ist eine Wand- 
lung vor sich gegangen: er ist nicht mehr der arme Tropf, 
der unschuldig stirbt oder doch Strafe erleiden muß; er ist 
jetzt schlauer und geriebener als der Fuchs. Von seinen 
fürchterlichen Feinden hat er sich zuerst durch eine List 
befreien wollen, indem er vorgibt, sein Herr weile mit vielen 
Jagdhunden in der Nähe, wie es der Hahn dem vom all- 
gemeinen Landfrieden redenden Fuchs gegenüber in der 
Fabel mit so gutem Erfolge tut. Als er hiermit kein Glück 
hat, ist er noch nicht mit seinem Latein zu Ende. Denn 
als er sein Todesurteil hört, da erzählt er von einem großen 
und Wunder wirkenden Geheimnis, mit dem sein Hinterfuß 
ausgestattet sei; das Geheimnis offenbart sich dann dem 
Wolf in so gewaltigen Fußtritten, daß er über Bord fällt, 
während der Fuchs auf eine nähere Bekanntschaft verzichtet 
und schleunigst Reißaus nimmt. Der listige Esel mutet 
zuerst etwas merkwürdig an. Die Erklärung ist jedoch sehr 
einfach: es hat eben eine Übertragung und Verwechslung 
zwischen Pferd und Esel stattgefunden. Die Geschichte von 
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der Stute und dem Wolf ist uns allen geläutig, sei es, daß 
die Stute von dem Geheimnis ihres Hinterfußes berichtet, 
sei es, daß sich der "Wolf als Käufer des Fohlens oder als 
Arzt ausgibt. Anstelle des Pferdes erscheint schon sehr 
früh in den Fabeln (bei Bullokar, Valla Fab. 27, Kimicius 
Fab. 77) der Esel als der Held. Selbst Löwe (Bullokar, 
jEsop Fab. 32) und Bär (im ,,Pierce Pennilesse" des Thomas 
Nash) teilen das Schicksal des Wolfes und werden vom 
Esel oder von der Stute bestraft. Diese Beispiele zeigen 
jedenfalls, wie leicht charakteristische Züge einzelner Tiere 
auf andere übertragen wurden 

Im „Ayenbite of inwyt" von Dan Michel, 1340, wird 
die Prosafabel vom Hund und Esel erzählt (ed. K. Morris, 
EETS XXni 155). Als Gewährsmann für den weit ver- 
breiteten Stoff wird ausdrücklich Tsopes genannt. Der Esel 
will dem Beispiele des kleinen Hundes folgen und seinen 
Herrn freundlich begrüßen, indem er ihm seine Beine um 
den Hals legt; für sein törichtes Benehmen erhält er Schläge. 
Durch solche Fabeln, heißt es weiter, belehrte der weise 
Mann seine Familie. Im „Romulus" (I Fab. 17) und seinen 
Bearbeitungen (z. B. Odo) ist sofort die Kede vom Esel, 
während bei Marie de France (Fab. 15) erst das Verhältnis 
des Hundes zum Herrn geschildert wird. 

Hier erwähnen will ich auch ein kurzes Gedicht, wahr- 
scheinlich noch vor 1350 entstanden, über die Abenteuer 
des „fals fox", der verwegen Hühner und besonders Gänse 
raubt und allen Nachstellungen schlau entgeht. Die Quelle 
ist unbekannt. Abgedruckt ist das Gedicht in den „Reliquiae 
antiquiae" (ed. Th. Wright, London 1841—43, I 4). 

Langland schaltet nach Art der Kleriker im Prolog der 
zweiten Redaktion des „Piers Plowman" von 1377 (ed. W.Skeat, 
Oxford 1886, I 14) die Fabel von den Mäusen ein, 
die gerne der Katze eine Glocke umhängen wollten; aber 
als diese gebracht wird, wagt es keine, das schwierige Werk 
auszuführen. Eine erfahrene Maus gibt ihnen darauf den 
Rat, zufrieden zu sein; denn es sei besser für sie, von einem 

III* 
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Großen regiert zu werden — in Anspielung auf die politi- 
schen Zeitverhältnisse — , als von vielen. Der Stoff ist sehr 
alt und bereits im „Pantschatantra" (ed. Th. Benfey, Leipzig 
1859, I 605) enthalten. Langland hat ihn wahrscheinlich 
von Odo übernommen, dabei aber sehr erweitert. 

In „Barlaam und Josaphat", einer der beliebtesten Legen- 
den des Mittelalters, sind Fabelstoffe bearbeitet worden. In 
der mittelenglischen Übersetzung aus dem 14. Jahrhundert 
(ed. Horstmann, Altengl. Legenden, Paderborn 1875) steht 
die Geschichte vom Yogel (Nachtigall), der den Bauern drei 
Wahrheiten lehrt, die dieser nicht befolgt (S.220 V. 421 ff.), 
und die von den drei Freunden, von denen nur der dritte bei 
seinem Wohltäter im Unglück ausharrt, während die beiden 
anderen ihn verlassen (S. 222, V. 541 ff ). Beide Erzählungen 
kommen in dieser Fassung schon in der indischen Urquelle 
vor. Am Anfang des 12. Jahrhunderts hatte sie Petrus 
Alfonsus, ein getaufter Jude aus Spanien, in seiner „Disci- 
plina Clericalis'' aufgenommen, einer Sammlung von verschie- 
denen Stoffen aus jüdischen und arabischen Vorlagen, die 
als Anleitungen für Geistliche gedacht waren. Von hier 
aus wurden sie schnell weiter verbreitet und drangen auch 
in die Fabelliteratur. Parallelen zeigen die „Gesta Romano- 
rum", Bromyards „Summa praedicantium", Lydgates „Bauer 
und Vogel'' und Caxtons „uEsop" (Fab. 6 und 1 des Alfonce). 

A. Der Niedergang: der lateinischen Fabeldiehtung 
im 14. Jahrhundert. 

Nach Odo von Cheriton begnügt sich die lateinische 
Fabeldichtung meist mit einfacher Wiedergabe der alten 
Fabeln. Abschriften von "Walthers Fabeln begegnen häufig 
im 14. und sogar noch im 16. Jahrhundert (s.Hervieax 1580). 
Außerdem lassen sich zwei mehr nach Selbständigkeit stre- 
bende Nachahmer und Fortsetzer von Walther und Odo im 
13. und 14. Jahrhundert — nur die Schrift bietet einen un- 
gefähren Anhaltspunkt für die Abfassungszeit — nachweisen 
(s. Hervieux IV 184 ff.), die aber dabei mehr und mehr von 
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der •Form der Äsopischen Fabel abwichen und sich der 
Heiligenlegende näherten. In den Hss. dieser Zeit finden 
sich auch einzelne Fabeln eingestreut, so die von der Bäuerin 
und dem Wolf (= Avian Fab. 1) und von der Stadt- und 
Landmaus (= Horaz . Sat. II 6) ; beide abgedruckt in den 
„Keliquiae antiquiae" (I 204 und I 320). 

Besonders hervorgehoben zu werden verdient der Bischof 
von Kochester, Jean of Sheppey, der 1360 starb. Der 
dritte Band seiner „Sermones" (s. Hervieux IV 162 ff.) enthält 
73 Fabeln, von denen 52 aus Odo, die übrigen aus dem 
„Romulus" und dessen Bearbeitungen geborgt sind. Seine 
Fabeln zeichnen sich aus durch Kürze in der Erzählung 
und Genauigkeit im Ausdruck; die Nutzanwendung ist fast 
ganz unterdrückt. "Wie die Odos richten sie sich scharf 
gegen die Prälaten. Anlaß zu Nachahmungen scheinen sie 
nicht gegeben zu haben. 

Predigten mit Einmischung von Fabeln, die aus Odo 
geschöpft sind, enthalten ferner die „Contes moralisös" des 
englischen Franziskaners Nicole Bozen um 1350, der nach 
Frankreich auswanderte (s. Hervieux IV 85 ff.). In seinem 
Text hat er aber einzelne Sätze immer noch in englischer 
Sprache eingefügt. So sagt er in „Bubo, puUus suus et 
accipiter" von der Eule: Bubo (anglice an ho wie) und: Hyt 
ys a fowle brydde that fylyzth hys owne neste; in „Mures 
et catus": Clym! clam! the Gatte lepe over the dämme; in 
„Vulpes et Ovis in puteo": For was hyt never myn kynd 
Chese in welle to fynd; in „Leo et mus": de boverica (anglice 
fro the chepyn). Er verwendet nach Odos Vorbild auch 
Namen der Tiersage. In der Fabel von „Leo, lupus, vulpis 
et asinus" redet er vom Fuchs: Et tu Reginalde und vom 
Esel: Domine Baldewine. 

Unter Odos Einfluß stehn endlich noch die beiden Do- 
minikaner Kobert Holkot, f 1349, und John Bromyard, ein 
Hauptgegner Wyccliffes. Die meisten von Holkots Schriften 
sind schwer zugänglich, viele noch nicht veröffentlicht, dar- 
unter auch seine „Four books of sermons". In Bromyards 
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„Smnma praedicantium" (ed. Nürnberg 1485) wimmeln* die 
den Abhandlungen folgenden Beispiele geradezu von Fabeln, 
die oft als Äsopische bezeichnet werden. So berichtet er 
u. a. vom Adler, der gegen sein Versprechen die Jungen 
des Fuchses raubt, und dessen Rache (N IV, IV); vom alten, 
sich krank stellenden Löwen, der die ihn besuchenden Tiere 
verzehrt, und vom Fuchs, der an den Fußspuren die Schänd- 
lichkeit des Löwen erkennt (P VIII, XXIIH) ; vom prahlen- 
den Fuchs, der trotz seiner vielen Verschlagenheiten von 
den Hunden ergriffen wird, während sich die Katze durch 
ihre eine Kunst, durch Klettern, auf einen Baum rettet 

(S. ni, XVI). 

5. Von Chaueer bis Lydgate. 

Die hervorragendste Schöpfung der Tierepik in England 
ist Chaucers köstliche Erzählung vom Hahn und Fuchs in den 
„Canterbury tales^' (ed. W. Skeat, Oxford 1894, IV 271 ff.), 
deren Einfluß bei Lydgate, Henrysone, Sponsor und sogar noch 
bei Dryden fühlbar ist. Wir erfahren die lustige Geschichte 
aus dem Munde des Nonnenpriesters, wie es scheint, im An- 
schluß an den „Roman de Renart", Branche 2, aber mit großer 
Freiheit der Vorlage gegenüber. Der Stoff ist auch früh in 
die Fabelliteratur gedrungen, so behandelt bereits Marie de 
France den Kern unserer Erzählung, jedoch ohne die Traum- 
deutung, in der Fabel vom Hahn und Fuchs (= Caxton V 
Fab. 3). Die gelungene Schilderung, wie der Hahn Chaun- 
tecleer den geriebenen Fuchs Dann Russell überlistet, ist 
weit gerühmt und zu bekannt, als daß ich näher darauf ein- 
zugehn brauchte. Nur hat Chaueer die vorangehenden Traum- 
geschichten zwischen Chauntecleer und Pertelote mit zuviel 
gelehrtem Beiwerk umgeben. 

Daß er auch sonst die Tiersage kannte, zeigt eine An- 
spielung in der „Reeve's tale" Z. 4054 — 56: 

„The gretteste Clerkes been noght wysest men'*, 
As whylom to the wolf thus spak the mare; 
Of al hir art I counte noght a tare. 
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In der 17. Branche des „Roman de Kenart^' und seiner 
Bearbeitung aus der ersten Hälfte des 14. Jahrhunderts, dem 
„ßenart le contrefet", wird das Abenteuer zwischen Wolf und 
Stute geschildert. Diese errät und vereitelt die bösen Ab- 
sichten des Wolfes, indem sie ihn veranlaßt, die angebliche 
Inschrift ihres Hinterfußes zu lesen, mit dem sie ihm dann 
einen fürchterlichen Schlag versetzt. In Caxtons „ßeynard", 
Kap. 27, nähert sich der Wolf der Stute unter der Vor- 
spiegelung ihr Fohlen kaufen zu wollen. Der Preis, sagt 
die Stute, stehe auf ihrem Hinterfuße. Hier tut der Fuchs, 
als Zeuge und Anstifter jenes Vorgangs, den obigen Aus- 
spruch, über das Vorkommen der Begegnung zwischen Stute 
und Wolf in den Fabelsammlungen Äsops vgl. o. S. XXXV. 

Endüch begegnet Renard, the foxes sone, in der „Le- 
gende der guten Frauen" (Z. 2448), während Chaucer merk- 
würdigerweise in seiner Übersetzung des „Rosenromans'* die 
Namen aus der Tiersage Sir Isangrin, Tibers, Dan Belin 
nicht beibehalten hat. 

Wohlvertraut war der Dichter außerdem mit den Äso- 
pischen Fabeln. Als Gewährsmann nennt er Äsop in der 
„Tale of Melibeus" Z. 2370, wo Isope sagt: Ne trust nat to 
hem to whiche thou hast had som tyme werre [or enmitie, ne 
teile hem nat thy conseil (= Caxton V Fab. 8). Auf die Fabel 
von der Eiche und dem Riedgras weisen zwei Stellen in „Troilus 
and Criseyde'', Buch I Z. 257 : The yerde is bet that bowen 
wol and winde Than that that brest, und Buch II Z. 1387—89: 
And reed that boweth doun for every blast, Ful lightly, cesse 
wind, it wol arise; But so wil not an ook whan it is cast 
(== Caxton IV Fab. 20); während sich dieFabelvom irdenen und 
ehernen Topf wiederspiegelt in der Ballade „Truth'' Z. 12: Stry- 
ve noght, as doth the crokke with the wal (= Avian Fab. 9). 
In der „Knight's tale'^ Z. 1177—80 heißt es: We stryve as 
dide the houndes for the boon, They foughte al day, and yet 
hir part was noon; Ther cam a kyte, whyl that they were 
wrothe, And bar awey the boon bitwixe hem bothe. Diese 
Fabel ist sehr verändert, denn sonst kämpfen Löwe und Tiger, 
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oder auch Löwe und Bär (Croxall Fab. 60) um ein Reh, das 
ihnen inzwischen vom Fuchs geraubt wird. Der Raubvogel 
erscheint nur im Kampf zwischen Maus und Frosch oder 
zwischen zwei Hähnen. Endlich wird im Prolog des Weibes 
von Bath Z. 692: Who peyntede the leoun? auf das Zwie- 
gespräch zwischen Mann und Löwe angespielt. Die Fabel 
kommt zuerst im Avian (Fab. 24) vor, später in vielen anderen 
Sammlungen, so bereits im „Romulus" (IV Fabel 15); doch 
handelt es sich hier nicht um einen „peynted", sondern in 
Stein gehauenen Löwen (= Caxton IV Fab. 15). 

Chaucers Zeitgenosse Gower hat in seiner „Confessio 
amantis" (ed. Macaulay, Oxford 1899) mehrere Erzählungen 
als Fabeln bezeichnet Indessen trifft der Ausdruck Fabel 
für diese langatmigen Erzeugnisse nicht zu; nur der Stoff 
einzelner ist den Tierfabeln entnommen. Im 5. Buche 
Z. 4937 — 5162 wird in der Geschichte von Adrianus und 
Bardus die Fabel von dem Menschen, dem Affen und der 
Schlange geschildert, um den Menschen als das undankbarste 
aller Geschöpfe hinzustellen. Es ist dieselbe Fabel, die 
Richard Löwenherz berichtet nur hatte er anstelle des Affen 
einen Löwen. Gower hat den Stoff sehr erweitert Die 
Fabel vom neidischen und habsüchtigen Mann des 2. Buches 
Z. 291 ff. ist dem Avian entlehnt Bei Gower wird ein Engel 
von Jupiter zu den Menschen geschickt, bei Avian Phöbus 
und später bei Bullokar (Fab. 107) Apollo; die übrigen Züge 
sind alle übereinstimmend: da der, der zuletzt wünscht, das 
doppelte des Gewünschten erhält, so läßt der geizige Mensch 
dem neidischen den Vortritt; dieser wünscht nun, auf einem 
Auge bHnd zu sein. 

Die erste größere, wenn auch noch sehr unvollständige 
Übersetzung Äsopischer Fabeln ins Englische, die uns er- 
hjdten ist, hat John Lydgate verfaßt Die mit „iEsop" be- 
zeichnete Sammlung (ed. Sauerstein, Anglia IX Iff.) besteht 
aus einem Prolog und sieben Fabeln, über deren Inhalt Sauer- 
stein ausführlich in seiner Dissertation handelt. Er setzt sie 
zwischen 1388 und 1390 an, da die 7. Fabel vom Himd 
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und vom Schatten in dem sicher noch im 14. Jahrhundert 
geschriebenen Ms. Ashm. 59. 11 steht, und zwar während 
Lydgate in Oxford Student war; für eine Jugendarbeit 
sprechen femer die geringe Übung in der Behandlung des 
Verses und die Unbeholfenheit im Ausdruck. Lydgates 
Studentenzeit in Oxford müssen wir aber vor 1388 ansetzen, • 
da er bereits 1389 Subdiakon in Bury St. Edmonds wurde 
und vor seinem Eintritt in das Kloster eine Reise nach 
Frankreich und Italien gemacht haben soll. Außerdem 
weist die ganze Anlage und Behandlung des Stoffes darauf 
hin, daß er die Fabeln erst während seiner Mönchszeit 
geschrieben hat. Beim Lesen aller Fabeln werden wir 
sofort an Odo und die Kleriker erinnert; es kommt ihm 
nicht so sehr auf die Fabel selbst an — was nicht ver- 
hindert, daß er sie sehr weitschweifig erzählt — als auf die 
moralischen Zutaten. Um recht eindringlich auf seiue Leser, 
vielleicht auch Hörer — denn möglicherweise hat er selbst 
Predigten gehalten und darin Fabeln eingeschaltet — ein- 
zuwirken, folgt Vergleich auf Vergleich. Den Kleriker und 
die Ähnlichkeit mit Predigten zeigt die 1. Fabel vom Hahn 
und Edelstein, in der er mitten in der Schilderung, als der 
Hahn den Stein gefunden hat, eine lange Abhandlung über 
Tugend und Laster, Müßiggang und Arbeit hält und dann 
die ausführliche Nutzanwendung mit den Worten schließt: 
The wordly man labouiith for richesse And on the world 
settith al his intent; The vertuous, to avoide al idelnesse, 
With suffisaunce holdith hym seif content; Eche man therfor 
with suche, as god hath sent, Thank the lord, and in vertu 
kepe him stabe. In der 2. Fabel vom Wolf und Schaf 
vergleicht er den Wolf mit dem folkes ravenous und das 
Lamm mit dem poraile; der arme Mann, der tugendhaft 
und zufrieden lebt, wird gepriesen, während dem Tyrannen 
mit der Hölle gedroht wird. In der 3. Fabel, die in der 
Form eines Streitgedichtes abgefaßt ist, handelt Lydgate 
von V. 111 bis zum Schluß, V. 224, über false jorrours 
and a false witnesse, womit Gott ein großes Unrecht ge- 
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schehe. Ebenso ist es .in den übrigen Fabeln, überall mit 
dem sehr stark ausgeprägten Hinweis auf Gott und den 
Glauben, indem er dabei zugleich kräftig für die Armen 
eintritt. Mit Ausnahme der 1. Fabel hat Lydgate allen 
anderen eine oft verhältnismäßig lange Einleitung voran- 
gestellt, in der er das durch die eigentliche Fabel zu er- 
läuternde Thema bereits im voraus moralisierend behandelt. 

Der poetische Wert der Fabeln ist nur gering. Nach- 
ahmung haben sie nicht gefunden. Der größte Fehler ist 
eine maßlose Weitschweifigkeit; daneben wirken die vielen 
Vergleiche und Beispiele seiner oft übel angebrachten Ge- 
lehrsamkeit störend und langweilig. So führt er z. B. in 
der 5. Fabel von der Maus und dem Frosch von Z. 63 — 110 
folgende Namen mit den entsprechenden Zutaten auf: Cresus, 
Mydas, Salamon, Diogenes, Alisaunder, Priamus, Aurora, 
Bachus, Thetus; ähnlich ist es in den übrigen. 

Nach Sauerstein hat Marie de France Lydgate als Vor- 
lage gedient. Übereinstimmungen zeigen sich im Übergang 
vom Prolog zu den Fabeln, in der Schilderung der eigent- 
lichen Fabeln und in den Nutzanwendungen. Diese Annahme 
wird noch dadurch gestützt, daß er die Werke der Marie 
de France sicher kannte, deren „Lai des deuz amanz" er 
ins Englische übertrug. Die Fabeln unseres Dichters sind 
auch bei Marie die ersten sieben, nur die Reihenfolge ist ver- 
schieden. Es sind gleich Fabel 1, 2, 6, während 3, 4, 5, 7 
den Fabeln 4, 7, 3, 5 bei Marie entsprechen. Romulus und 
Walther stehn zwar ebenfalls nahe, kommen aber nicht in 
Betracht, da sie die Fabel von der Kuh, dem Schaf, der 
Ziege und dem Löwen, die bei Lydgate fehlt, an 6. Stelle 
haben. Nun sagt aber Lydgate ausdrücklich am Ende jeder 
Fabel: Here endith the tale of Isope how that usw., nach 
der 2. Fabel: Here endith the secunde tale of Isope usw., 
während das Fehlen der Schlußworte nach der 4. Fabel ein 
Versehn des Schreibers sein kann. Außerdem tragen 
Fabel 2 und 3 eine auf ihre Zahl bezügliche Überschrift, 
Der Dichter hätte nicht so schreiben können, wenn in seiner. 
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Vorlage eine abweichende Eeihenfolge gestanden hätte. Da 
die Fabeln bald nach ihrer Entstehung abgeschrieben wurden, 
so können die Verschiedenheiten nicht von späteren Schreibern 
herrühren. Ferner gibt der Dichter auffälligerweise an keiner 
einzigen Stelle den leisesten Hinweis darauf, daß seine Quelle 
französisch abgefaßt war. Im Gegenteil finden sich im Prolog 
recht bedeutende Abweichungen: während die französische 
Dichterin ihre Fabeln auf eine griechische Urquelle zurückführt, 
kennt Lydgate diese ebensowenig wie den Kaiser Eomulus ; er 
hält Isopus vielmehr für einen römischen poyet laureat, der 
während seiner Anwesenheit in Rom die Nabeln dichtete, um 
dem Senate zu gefallen. For whiche I cast to folwe this poyete, 
And his fabulis in Inglyssh to translete (Prol. Z. 29). Dies 
deutet vielmehr darauf hin, daß er einer lateinischen Vor- 
lage folgt, die wahrscheinlich eine Übersetzung der Fabeln 
der Marie war. Dadm'ch läßt sich auch die verschiedene 
Reihenfolge leichter erklären. 

In der Fabel vom Hahn und Edelstein hat Lydgate bei 

der Beschreibung Chaunticleres — es ist der einzige aus 

. der Tiersage verwendete Name — Chaucers „Hahn und Fuchs'' 

vorgeschwebt. Auch der Prolog enthält eine aus Chaucer 

geborgte Stelle. 

Neben seiner Äsop-Übersetzung ist die Erzählung von 
dem Pferd, der Gans und dem Schaf zu nennen (ed. Degen- 
hart, Münchener Beiträge z. rom. und engl. Phil. 19), die, 
obgleich vom Dichter am Anfang der Nutzanwendung als 
Fabel bezeichnet, einem Streitgedichte näher kommt. Jedes 
der drei Tiere rühmt seine Vorzüge, jedes glaubt, dem 
Menschen am nützlichsten zu sein; Richter in diesem Streite 
sind Löwe und Adler, die sie auffordern, mit ihrem Lose 
zufrieden zu sein. In der Nutzanwendung tritt Lydgate für 
Gleichberechtigung aller Stände ein. / Parallelen dieses Stoffes 
bieten die „Gesta Romanorum" und Nieale Bozens „Gentes 
moralis6s". 

Die Geschichte vom Bauer und Vogel der Barlaam- 
und Josaphat-Legende wird von Lydgate in einem langen 
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Gedichte behandelt (ed. Halliwell, A selection from the 
minor poems of Dan John L., Percy Soc. II 179), scheinbar 
nach der französischen Übersetzung der „DiscipUna clericalis" 
des Petrus Alfonsus. 

Die Erzählung von der Krähe, die dem Phebus die 
Untreue seines Weibes kund tut und dafür ihrer weißen 
Federn und des Gesanges beraubt wird, weicht noch mehr 
von der Form Äsopischer Fabeln ab. Quelle war der fran- 
zösische „Roman der sieben weisen Meister". 

Außerdem finden sich Anspielungen auf Tierfabeln in 
den tibrigen Gedichten. 

Die englischen „GestaRomanorum" (EETS XXXIU), die zu 
Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts entstanden sind, enthalten eine 
beträchtliche Anzahl von Fabeln. Einzelne Fabeln der lateini- 
schen Vorlage, die meist aus Odo stammen, sind nicht übersetzt 
worden; andererseits wurden aber auch neue aufgenommen, 
darunter 9 aus Odo, die nicht in der Quelle stehn. 

6. Die Fabeldiehtung in Sehottland. 

Das älteste Zeugnis der Kenntnis von Tierfabeln ver- 
mittelt Barber in seinem „Bruce" von 1375 (EETS XI). Im 
9. Buche wird von dem Fuchs erzählt, der in des Fischers 
Hütte eingedrungen ist und gerade einen Lachs verzehrt, als 
der Fischer eintritt. Da der einzige Ausweg versperrt ist, 
nimmt der Fuchs seine Zuflucht zu einer List: er ergreift 
den Mantel des Fischers und wirft ihn ins Feuer; während 
sich der Fischer vergebens bemüht das Kleidungsstück zu 
retten, entkommt der Fuchs. So verliert er den Lachs, den 
Mantel und den Fuchs. Diese Geschichte, zu der keine 
weitere Fassung bekannt ist, ist für die frühe Aufnahme 
der Fabeln in Schottland von einiger Wichtigkeit, denn erst 
mehr denn 100 Jahre später dichtete der bedeutendste Fabel- 
dichter vor Gay, Robert Henrysone, der Schulmeister von 
Dunfermline. Ich übergehe dabei das „Buch von der Eule^' 
von Richard Holland 1450, da es zu weit von der reinen 
Tierfabel abweicht. 
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Henrysone verfaßte in der Chaucerstrophe (ab ab bcc) 
zwischen 1476 und 1486 einen Prolog und 13 Fabeln; mit 
eingerechnet ist dabei ein zweiter Prolog, der der 7. Fabel un- 
mittelbar vorangeht. Eine Analyse aller Fabeln gibt Diebler 
in seiner Dissertation über Henrysones Fabeldichtungen 
(Halle 1885), einen Neudruck in der Anglia (IX 337 ff. imd 
453ff.), ferner D. Laing (Edinburg 1865, S. lOOff.). Den 
Quellen nach, die vom Dichter zu verschiedenen Zeiten be- 
nutzt wurden, scheiden sich die Fabeln in drei Gruppen. Die 
erste besteht aus dem Prolog und den Fabeln 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 12, 1 3. 
Vorlagen waren die Fabeln Walthers — Diebier nennt ihn 
noch den „Anonymus"*, da er die Untersuchimgen von Hervieux 
nicht kannte — , denn Prolog Z. 28: Dulcius arrident seria 
picta jocis ist wörtlich dem Prolog Walthers entnommen, 
der beginnt: üt juvet, ut prosit, conatur pagina praesens: 
Dulcius arrident seria picta jocis. Henrysone glaubt, das 
Original vor sich zu haben, da er Esope diese Stelle in den 
Mund legt. Bei Walther entsprechen die Fabeln der Reihen- 
folge nach 1, 12, 4, 18, 20, 2, 3. 

Daneben hat der Dichter auch aus Lydgates Übersetzung 
geschöpft, denn wie dieser schildert er Äsop als poet 
lawriate und stempelt ihn sogar zu einem nobill clerc. 
Fabel 1, 3, 2 von Lydgate hat er zu Fabel 1, 6, 12 benutzt 
und dessen 5. Fabel von der Maus und dem Frosch zu der 
2. Fabel von der Stadtmaus und Landmaus und der 13. Fabel 
von dem Frosch und der Maus. Der Schluß des Prologs 
klingt zugleich an Walther und Lydgate an, die beide keine 
Beziehung zueinander hatten. 

Über die Abfassungszeit gibt der zu Fabel 7 gehörende 
Prolog Aufschluß ; denn die von der Überlieferung völlig ab- 
weichende Lebensbeschreibung Äsops mußHenrysone vor 1484, 
vor dem Erscheinen von Caxtons „^Esop*' verfaßt haben, da 
die dort gegebene Biographie für die damalige Zeit als allein 
zutreffend galt. Ebenfalls vor 1484 sind die Fuchsgeschich- 
ten, Fabel 3, 4, 5, 9, 10 entstanden, da sie noch als Äsopische 
bezeichnet werden, während Caxton Fabel 10 dem Petrus 
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Alfonsus zuschreibt. Angeregt zu den Fuchsfabeln wurde er 
hauptsächlich durch Caxtons „Eeynard" von 1481 ; außerdem 
borgte er aus dem ,^oman de Renart", besonders aus den 
Branchen 5, 10, 11, aus der alten sächsischen Tiemovelle 
vom Fuchs und Wolf (zu Fab. 3 und 10), und aus der „Disci- 
plina clericalis*' des Petrus Alfonsus. Hauptquelle für „Chante- 
cleir and the fox" ist Chaucers „Geschichte des Nonnen- 
priesters", wie sich denn überhaupt an vielen Stellen zeigt, 
daß Henry sone seinen Chaucer gut kannte. Vielleicht hat 
er auch Odo von Cheritons „Gallus qui est capellanus bestia- 
rum" gekannt. Die Namen der Tiersage übernimmt er nicht, 
sondern ersetzt sie, mit Ausnahme Chantecleirs, durch schot- 
tische; der Fuchs wird Tod, der Wolf Freir Wolf Wait- 
Skaith genannt 

Da die 11. Fabel vom Wolf und Widder bei Caxton 
steht, in den anderen Quellen aber fehlt, so kann sie erst 
nach 1484 geschrieben sein. Diebler meint, es sei dies die 
einzige Fabel, die sich bei Gay wiederfände. Eine Ent- 
lehnung Gays ist aber ausgeschlossen, denn bei Henrysone 
bekleidet sich ein Widder mit dem Fell des toten Schäfer- 
hundes und verfolgt so den Wolf, bis er eines Tages seine 
falsche Hülle verliert und entdeckt wird, während in seinem 
„Shepherd's dog and wolf" (I Fab. 17) dieHauptpersonen der 
Schäferhund und der Wolf sind; von einem Widder und 
einer Verkleidung ist keine Rede. 

Danach haben wir für die Abfassungszeit folgendes Er- 
gebnis: Von 1476 etwa bis 1481, vor Caxtons „Reynard", 
sind Fabel 3, 2, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, zwischen 1481 und 1484 
die Fuchsgeschichten Fabel 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, und bald nach 
1484 die 11. Fabel nach Caxtons „^sop" geschrieben. 

Henrysone überragt seine Vorbilder durch eine wort- 
reiche und schwungvolle Sprache, Klarheit im Ausdruck, 
fließende Verse, gewandte Darstellung, treffende Kleinmalerei 
und dramatische Belebung. Er hat die Fabeltechnik im 
Gegensatz zu Lydgates Unbeholfenheit auf eine künstlerische 
Höhe emporgehoben. Bei ihm beobachten wir zuerst La 
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Fontaines Auffassung, daß die Fabel lehren und zugleich 
ergötzen müsse. So schlägt er anstelle von Lydgates 
moralisierenden Reden und Vergleichen oft einen humor- 
vollen und dabei geistreichen Ton an, der angenehm berührt. 
Auch Henrysone bekundet noch ein starkes religiöses 
Empfinden, indem er die zunehmende Entfremdung von der 
Kirche beklagt und für Hingabe an den wahren Glauben 
eintritt; gegenüber Lydgate läßt sich aber bereits eine merk- 
liche Abnahme dieser durch Odo hereingebrachten religiösen 
Richtung spüren, die der Fabeldichtung ihrem ganzen Wesen 
und Ursprung nach fremd ist Femer fehlt es dem Dichter 
nicht an Originalität; vresentlich seine eigene Erfindung sind die 
4. und 5. Fabel, die als Fortsetzungen der dritten gedacht sind. 
Henrysones Abhängigkeit von Lydgate scheint mir 
größer, als man bisher angenommen hat. Im allgemeinen 
geht er zwar mehr gerade auf sein Ziel los wie dieser oder 
ersetzt die moralisierenden Einleitungen durch behagliche 
Eingangsschilderungen. Besonders auffallend ist Lydgates 
Einfluß in der Nutzanwendung, denn auch der Schotte sagt 
ausführlich, wer mit den Tieren gemeint sei; so in der 
6. Fabel mit dem einfältigen Schaf the pure Commounis, 
mit dem Wolf ane Shiref stout, mit dem Raben ane fals 
Crownais; in der 7. Fabel vom Löwen und der Maus wird 
der Löwe mit einem Fürsten verglichen, der sich des Tieres 
Großmut zum Vorbild nehmen solle, die Mäuse mit dem 
Volke, das die Treue bewahrt, obgleich sie oft verkannt 
wird. Ähnlich ist es in der 13. Fabel. Sehr an Lydgate 
erinnert der Schluß von Fabel 5 und Fabel 8, da er in beiden 
in die Form eines Gebetes ausklingt. Daß Henrysone nicht 
immer die Weitschweifigkeit Lydgates meidet, zeigt sehr 
deutlich Fabel 8 „The preiching of the swallow", wo der 
Dichter der eigentlichen Fabel lange religionsphilosophische 
Betrachtungen über Gott und Gottes Allmacht vorausschickt, 
die 112 Zeilen von den 329 vorhandenen, also ein Drittel 
der ganzen Dichtung umfassen; darauf folgen noch aus- 
führliche Schilderungen über die Reize und Annehmlich- 
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keiten des Landlebens und eine Jahreszeitenbeschreibung, 
Z. 156: June . . . that jolye tyde usw., die trotz aller Schönheit 
denn doch sehr bedenklich „eine gewisse sättigende Fülle 
poetischer Malerei" überschreiten. Weiter verweise ich auf 
die 2. Fabel, in der die Darstellung der Lebensgewohnheiten 
der Stadt-, besonders aber der Feldmaus einen zu breiten 
Raum einnimmt; auf die 6. Fabel von „Dog, sheip, and 
wolf" — in der Form eines Streitgedichtes erzählt — wo 
eine kleine Abhandlung über Rechtsverhältnisse, über 
digesten und Codices gegeben wird; auf die 4. Fabel, 
wo der Fuchs lange astronomische Betrachtungen anstellt, 
über die Stellung der Gestirne, obgleich dies ein alter Zug 
der Tiersage ist, da die mittelalterlichen Dichter es liebten, 
die Tiere aus der Stellung der Sterne auf ihr Schicksal 
schließen zu lassen. Die Aufzählung von 66 Tiemamen in 
der 5. Fabel and die vielen Gespräche zwischen Wolf und 
Landmann in der 10. Fabel sind ebenfalls zu ausgedehnt. 
Überhaupt hat bei Henrysone ein Zusammenfluß von 
Tierfabel und Tierepos stattgefunden, der dem Weiterleben 
seiner Fabeln sicher hindernd im Wege stand. In der. 
Nutzanwendung, die in den Fuchsgeschichten am kürzesten 
behandelt ist, hat der Schotte sein Yorbild an Ausführlich- 
keit noch übertroffen. Diebler tadelt das Yerhältnis von 
Fabel und Nutzanwendung nur in der 12. Fabel, wo es 
sich, in Strophenzahl ausgedrückt, wie 13 : 10 stellt. Hierher 
gehören aber noch: Fabel 1 mit 8:6, Fabel 6 mit 16:9, 
Fabel 13 mit 19 : 9, Fabel 7 mit 24 : 7 und Fabel 8 mit 38 : 9. 
Endlich ahmt er Lydgate auch darin nach, daß er recht 
oft seine Schulmeisterweisheit anzubringen sucht und sich 
wie dieser auf Solomon, Aristotell und ähnliche Gewährs- 
leute beruft. 

Henrysone gebührt unzweifelhaft das Verdienst, die 
Fabeldichtung in Schottland tatsächlich erst zu Ansehn ge- 
bracht zu haben. Daß seine Fabeln trotz vieler Vorzüge ver- 
hältnismäßig nur geringen Erfolg hatten, ist besonders darauf 
zurückzuführen, daß er sich zu wenig um Grenze und 
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Begriff der Fabel gekümmert bat. Zu Nacbahmungen baben 
sie, abgesehn von Dunbar und Wyatt, nicbt angeregt, da- 
gegen wurden sie 1570 in Edinburg gedruckt. Da sie als 
newlie imprentit bezeichnet werden, so ist mindestens ein 
älterer Druck anzusetzen, nach Diebler zwischen 1508 - 15. 
Der Londoner Buchhändler Eichard Smith ließ 1577 eine 
Übersetzung ins Englische erscheinen, vermutlich nach der 
Ausgabe von 1570. Endlich veröffentlichte Andrew Hart 
1621 in Edinburg einen als newlie reuised and corrected 
bezeichneten Neudruck; der Text ist aber schlecht und un- 
brauchbar, da er zu viel Abweichungen aufweist. 

Henrysones Einfluß verrät sich in William Dunbars 
Gedicht vom Fuchs und Lamm aus dem ausgehenden 
15. Jahrhundert, das ein Liebesabenteuer Jacobs IV. von 
Schottland schildert (ed. J. Schipper, Wien 1894, S. 35), 
indes verdankt der Dichter nur die Einkleidung den Tier- 
fabeln seines Landsmannes, der lange in Dunfermline lebte, 
wo das Abenteuer stattfand. 

7. Von Caxton bis zu Spenser. 

Inzwischen waren in England zwei Werke erschienen, die 
für die Fabelliteratur von besonders großer Bedeutung wurden: 
William Caxtons „Reynard the Foxe'^ von 1481 (ed. E. Arber, 
London 1895) und sein „ Jlsop'' von 1484. Ihr Einfluß auf 
Henrysone ist schon gezeigt worden. Das Tierepos übertrug 
Caxton in 43 Kapiteln nach einer 1479 in Gouda veröffent- 
lichten Prosafassung, der ,,Hystorie van Regnaert die Vos". 
Die Urquelle war die französische Fassung des Pierre de 
St. Cloud, die um 1250 von dem Flamländer Willem als 
„Van den vos Reinaerde" ins Holländische übersetzt, am Ende 
des 14. Jahrhunderts umgearbeitet und erweitert und 1479 
gedruckt wurde. Caxton folgt getreu seiner Vorlage; er hat 
sogar viele Wörter in niederdeutscher Form beibehalten, da 
bei der nahen Verwandtschaft beider Sprachen keine Gefahr 
vorlag, daß diese Ausdrücke nicht verstanden wurden. Der 
^,Reynard" fand solchen Beifall, daß Caxton selbst ihn bereits 
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1489 und kurz darauf E. Pynson 1503, ebenfalls unverändert, 
neu herausgab. Dagegen sah sich der unbekannte Heraus- 
geber des „Raynarde the Foxe" von 1550 genötigt, die nach 
so kurzer Zeit schon etwas veraltete Sprache Caxtons zu 
bessern, während der Inhalt unangetastet blieb. 

Caxtons „Reynard the Foxe" ist für die englische Literatur 
wichtiger als seine Äsopübersetzung, denn bisher hatte Eng- 
land im Gegensatz zu Frankreich, Holland und Deutschland 
an der Ausgestaltung und Entwicklung der Tierepik nur ge- 
ringen Anteil genommen. Die alte Tiemovelle vom Fuchs 
und Wolf und Chaucers Geschichte vom Hahn und Fuchs 
schildern nur Episoden aus der Tiersage, erst durch Caxtons 
Übertragung wird England die ganze Gruppe des Reynard- 
kreises erschlossen. 

Das volkstümlichste Buch Caxtons, nach der Zahl seiner 
Ausgaben, waren die Fabeln Äsops. Quelle war die fi-an- 
zösische Übersetzung des „Romulus*' durch den Lyoner Au- 
gustiner Julien Mache, gegen 1482, die wiedei-um zurück- 
geht auf die um 1480 von Antonius Sorg in Augsburg ver- 
öffentlichte lateinische Sammlung ( 1 64 Fab). Der vorangestellte 
Prolog Walthers: üt iuuet, ut prosit, conatur pagina praesens 
usw. fehlt bei Mache und Caxton; die ersten 4 Bücher ent- 
halten die 80 Fabeln des Romulus, daran schließen sich als 
5. Buch 17 Fabiilae extravagantes und 17 Fabeln des Re- 
micius; dahinter stehn 27 Fabeln des Avian, während 23 Fa- 
bulae coUectae des Alfonsus (15) und Poggius (8) den Schluß 
bilden. Mache und Caxton haben die 13. und 14. Fabel des 
Alfonsus und die 1. Fabel des Poggius nicht übertragen. Als 
Caxtons eigene Zutat sind 6 kleine Geschichten anzusehn,. 
die nicht bei Mache stehn. Die ersten drei sind wiederurti den 
,,Faceti8e" des Poggius entnommen, während er für 4 (Pill 
maker) und 5 (Widow) keine Parallele bietet. Die letzte 
Erzählung (Worldly and unworldly priest) scheint auf einer 
Anekdote aus der Zeit Caxtons zu beruhn. 

Als Verfasser der den Fabeln vorangehenden Yita 
^sopi, die Jacobs in seiner Ausgabe nicht mit abgedruckt 
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hat, wird Rimicius bezeichnet. Für die Lebensschicksale des 
großen Fabeldichters lagen dem Mittelalter zwei Fassungen vor: 
eine kürzere, aber darum nicht weniger phantasievolle, von 
dem griechischen Mönch Maximus Planudes, der gegen 1310 
gestorben ist, und eine längere und an Abenteuern reichere 
lateinische Übersetzung von Rinuccio d'Arezzo oder Rimicius, 
wie er fälschlich genannt wird. M. Planudes benutzte eine 
ältere Vorlage, in der die mit dem Salomonischen Sagen- 
kreise verknüpften Geschichten vom weisen Akir, dem Sultan 
Sinagrip und Anadam bearbeitet waren, deren Urquelle in 
der hebräischen Achikargeschichte, zuerst aufgezeichnet im 
Buche Tobit des 2. oder 3. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., nachge- 
wiesen ist (s. Krumbacher, S. 897 Anm.). Das Mittelalter wagte 
diese Autoritäten nicht anzuzweifeln; aber auch die spätere 
Zeit übernahm alles als bedingungslose Wahrheit, bis end- 
lich die Kritik in der zweiten Hälfte des 1 7. Jahrhunderts an- 
fing, zunächst freilich unter heftigstem Widerstände, diese 
legendenhaften Beschreibungen zu zerstören. 

Caxtons Fabeln wurden schon 1500 neu gedruckt durch 
R. Pynson. Hieran reiht sich eine dem Drucker W. Myddylton 
um 1550 zugeschriebene Ausgabe, die aber nur die ersten 
5 Bücher (114 Fab.) enthält; es folgen noch: Henry Wykes 
für John Waley 1570, darauf zwei Neudrucke für Andrew 
Hebb (dwelling at the Bell in Paulos Churchyard) 1634 und 
1647, endlich die fünfte und letzte Ausgabe von A.Roper 1658. 
Mit Ausnahme Myddyltons haben alle den ursprünglichen 
Text bewahrt, abgesehn von einigen veralteten Ausdrücken, 
die modernisiert wurden. 

Erwähnenswert ist ferner, daß Caxton auch andere 
Dichtungen unserer Literaturgattung druckte: Chaucers „Er- 
zählung des Nonnenpriesters'' und Lydgates ,,Pferd, Gans 
und Schai'^ 

Außerdem wurde der Äsop — es sind die Distichen 
Walthers von England — am Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts 
in lateinischer und griechischer Sprache veröffentlicht. La- 
teinisch von R. Pynson 1502 als „Esopus cum common to optimo 
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et morali*\ nach der Antwerpener Ausgabe von 1488, und von 
Wynkyn de Worde 1503 als ,,Fabule Esopi cum commento" 
nach einer Pariser Ausgabe von 1490, 1516 neu erschienen. 
Wie es scheint, sagt Hervieux (I 561) hat W. de Worde 
um diese Zeit eine englische Übersetzung der Fabeln Walthers 
veröffentlicht, erhalten ist sie jedoch nicht. Eine Sammlung 
von 391 lateinischen Fabeln, über die bei Bullokar noch 
näher zu handeln sein wird, ließ W. de Worde 1535 folgen. 

Ein griechischer Äsop ist nicht überliefert, doch haben 
wir sichere Kunde, daß damals die Fabeln im Originaltext 
in den Schulen gelesen wurden. Von hervorragenden Päda- 
gogen des 16. Jahrhunderts urteilt Thomas Elyot günstig über 
die Fabeln und empfiehlt sie als Lesestoff für die Schulen. 
Im 10. Kapitel seines „Governour'^ von 1531 (ed. H. Croft, 
London 1880) schreibt er über die Anordnung im Unter- 
richt und über die Auswahl der Autoren: After a fewe and 
quicke rules of grammer, immediately, or interlasynge hit 
therwith, wolde he redde to the childe Esopes fahles in 
greke: in whiche argument children moche do delite. And 
surely it is a moche pleasant lesson and also profitable, as 
well for that it is elegant and brefe, (and nat withstanding 
it hath moche varietie in wordes, and therwis moche helpeth 
to the understandinge of greke) as also in those fahles is 
included moche morall and politike wysedome. 

Der Lehrer müsse indessen unter den Fabeln sorgfältig 
auswählen und nur solche nehmen, wo Tugend und Recht 
belohnt werde. Auch müsse er die Fabeln den Kindern aus- 
führlich erklären. Im 25. Kap. rühmt er an den Fabeln, 
daß sie vortreffliche Lehren enthalten. Hier heißt es: I 
suppose no man thinketh that Esope wrate gospelles, yet 
who doughteth but that in his fahles the foxe, the hare, and 
the wolfe, though they neuer spake, do teache many good 
wysedomes? 

Die bekannte Geschichte von der Stadt- und Feldmaus 
wird in Thomas Wyatts Satire „On the niean and sure estate", 
zwischen 1540 — 42 entstanden, trefflich geschildert. Den 
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Stoff hat der Dichter aus Horaz (Sat. II 6) entlehnt, die Art 
des Erzählens borgt er von Henrysone, dessen „Uponlondis 
mous and bvirges mous" er sicher kannte. Dr. Nott (Works 
of Suirey and Wyatt, London 1815) führt als Übereinstimmung 
die Stelle an: Cumfurth to me, my awin sister deir, Cry, 
peip, anis, von der Wyatt Z. 42 den Ausdruck: Peep, quoth 
the other übernommen hat. Auffallende Ähnlichkeit zeigen 
femer die Stellen über das Leben der Landmaus im Winter, 
Henrysone Z. 8 und 9, Wyatt Z. 6 — 8; während der Inhalt 
abweichend dargestellt ist. Der schottische Dichter läßt die 
Stadtmaus zuerst die Landmaus besuchen, worauf dann beide 
zur Wohnung der Stadtmaus pilgern und dort die bekannten 
Abenteuer zu bestehn haben, aus denen beide mit heiler 
Haut davonkommen. Bei Wyatt geht die Landmaus sofort 
zur Stadtmaus und verliert hier ihr Leben. 

Roger Ascham, der Lehrer der Königin Elisabeth, be- 
stätigt uns, daß man Elyots Vorschläge verwirklicht hatte 
und die Fabeln in den Schulen las, auch Übungen damit 
anstellte, indem man sie in Verse brachte. So wird es uns 
auch verständlich, daß wir gerade bei den Dichtern der zweiten 
Hälfte des 16. Jahrhunderts sehr häufig Anspielungen auf 
Fabeln finden werden. Ascham selbst ist ein Gegner dieser 
Unterrichtsmethode. In seinem „Scholemaster" (ed. Dr. Giles, 
London 1865), gedruckt 1 570, schreibt er auf S. 1 92 des zweiten 
Buches: This kind of exercise is all once with paraphrasis, 
save it is out of verse either into prose, or into some other 
kind of metre; or eise out of prose into verse, with was 
Socrates' exercise and pastime (as Plato reporteth) when he 
was in prison, to translate -fisop's fahles into verse. Quinti- 
lian does also greatly praise this exercise; but because TuUius 
doth disallow it in young men, by mine opinion it were 
not well to use it in grammar schools etc. 

Das Jahr 1570, in dem Henrysones und Caxtons Fabeln 
neu gedruckt wurden, ist außerdem noch wichtig durch die 
Übertragung der indischen Fabeln der Sammlung Bidpai ins 
Englische durch Thomas North unter dem Titel „The morall 
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Philosophie of Doni (ed. Jacobs, ßibl. de Carabas III, 
London 1888). In Europa war der Bidpai zuerst bekannt 
geworden durch die lateinische Übersetzung Johanns von 
Capua 1270; North folgte einer italienischen Vorlage. Viel 
Verbreitung und Nachahmung haben diese Fabeln indes nicht 
gefunden; sie wurden 1601 zum zweitenmale veröffentlicht 
Nach einer französischen Fassung übersetzte dann endlich 
J. Harris 1699 die Fabeln des Bidpai. Sein Buch ist durch 
einige Angaben über das Leben Pilpays, wie man Bidpai 
in Frankreich nennt, sowie über verschiedene Bearbeitungen 
seiner Fabeln interessant; die meisten Übersetzungen gehn 
danach auf eine persische Urquelle zurück. Einzelne Fabeln 
Bidpais wurden später, so 1711, mit den Äsopischen vereinigt. 
Die Fabel von der Heuschrecke und Ameise hatte 
Abraham Fleming in seiner aus dem Lateinischen über- 
tragenen Schrift „A panoplie of epistles or a looking-glasse 
for the unleamed^' von 1576 aufgenommen. InBiiefform geben 
hier die berühmtesten Autoren des Altertums ihren Freunden 
und andern treffliche Ermahnungen und Ratschläge. Sokrates 
warnt den Lysistratus vor Trägheit und Eitelkeit, indem er 
ihm (S. 227) das Schicksal der Heuschrecke vorhält, die im 
Winter hungern muß, da sie den Sommer untätig verbringt, 
im Gegensatz zur arbeitsfreudigen und schaffenden Ameise. 

8. Von Spenser bis zu Milton. 

Während England auch in der Zeit vom ausgehenden 
16. bis zur Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts keine größeren selb- 
ständigen Fabeldichtungen besitzt, lassen sich zahlreiche An- 
spielungen auf die Äsopisöhen Fabeln nachweisen; doch 
fehlt es nicht ganz an eigenen Produkten. 

Mehrere Fabeln sind in Spensers ,,Shepheard's calendar'' 
(ed. E. J. Todd, London 1805, Bd. I) nacherzählt. Inhalt- 
haltlich stehn sie der lateinischen Sammlung Wynkyn de 
Wordes 1535 näher als Caxtons Übersetzung. In der 
Februar-Ekloge begegnet die Fabel von der Eiche und dem 
Riedgras (the tale of the oak and the brere), die der Dichter 
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von Chaucer gelernt haben will. Die Erzählung ist lebendig 
und anschaulich, aber, wie auch die übrigen Fabeln Spensers, 
zu umfangreich. In der Embleme zu dieser Ekloge heißt 
es von alten Leuten, daß sie weniger Furcht vor Gott hätten 
als junge Leute, oder Gott überhaupt nicht mehr fürchteten, 
da sie reicher an Erfahrimg und Weisheit seien; dabei wird 
auf Äsops Fabel vom Affen und Löwen hingewiesen. Der 
Affe — gewöhnlich der Fuchs — ist beim ersten Anblick 
des Löwens sehr erschreckt, allmählich gewöhnt er sich so 
daran, daß er nicht allein alle Angst verliert, sondern sogar 
mit dem Löwen zu scherzen anfängt. In der Mai -Ekloge" 
erzählt Spenser in anmutiger, aber zu ausführlicher Weise 
mit wesentlichen Abweichungen, die Fabel von dem leicht- 
gläubigen Zicklein, das während der Abwesenheit der Mutter 
von dem falschen Fuchse überlistet und verzehrt wird. 
Spenser offenbart sich hier als Vorläufer zu Drydens „Hind 
and panther", denn im vorangestellten „Argument" schreibt 
er, daß unter den beiden Schäfern, Piers und Palinode: be 
represented two formes of Pastours or Ministers, or the 
Protestant and the Catholike. Mit dem Zicklein sind die 
wahren und treuen Christen, mit dem Fuchs die falschen 
und treulosen Papisten gemeint, d. h. gerade umgekekrt wie 
bei Dryden. Wenn Spenser die römische Kirche unter dem 
Fuchs versteht, so schließt er sich einem Gebrauche seiner 
Zeit an, denn in den Satiren „The hunting of the Romish 
foxe", „Yet a course at the Romyshe foxe" u. a., „Rey- 
nard's downfall or the hunting of the fox" sogar noch 1680, 
wird stets das Papsttum mit dem Fuchs bezeichnet; schein- 
bar eine Folge der Nachwirkung der Reformationszeit. 

Spensers Gedicht „Prosopopoia or raother Hubberd's tale" 
(ed. Todd, Bd. VII), das von Morley als eine: pleasant satirical 
fable, in Chaucer's riiyming ten syllabled lines genannt 
wird (Engl, writers IX 367), ist eine Satire auf die Miß- 
bräuche verschiedener Stände. Näher steht es dem Tierepos, 
kann aber auch hierzu nicht gerechnet werden, da die beiden 
Übeltäter, der Fuchs und der Affe, dem Dichter nur als Ein- 
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kleidung dienen, während wir nach wirklicher Schilderung 
des Tierlebens vergeblich Umschau halten. Zuerst werden 
Fuchs und Affe Bettler, dann Soldaten; darauf ist der Affe 
ein Schäfer, der Fuchs sein Schäferhund; später sind sie 
vorübergehend tätig als Geistliche und Höflinge; schließlich 
gelingt es ihnen, dem Löwen die Krone zu stehlen imd die 
ßegierungsgewalt an sich zu bringen, bis endlich Jupiter 
einschreitet und nun beide die wohlverdiente Strafe erhalten. 
So oft der Dichter Fuchs und Affe unter neuer Gestalt 
schildert, geht eine scharfe und treffende Satire der dar- 
gestellten Gesellschaftsklasse voraus. Die Form ist der Tier- 
epik entlehnt, während sich in den Tierverwandlungen der 
Einfluß Ovids zeigt. 

Von Sponsors Zeitgenossen ist zuerst John Lyly zu 
nennen, da er oft Fabeln und Fabelanspielungen in seinen 
Werken verwertet. In seinem Roman „Euphues'' (ed. Bond, 
Oxford 1902), 1579 erschienen, kommen zwei kurze Stellen vor. 
S. 318 heißt es: as the dogge doth in the maunger, who 
neyther suffereth the horse to eate haye, nach der Fabel 
„Dog in the manger"; in den meisten Fassungen tritt an- 
stelle des Pferdes ein Ochse dem Hund entgegen. Und 
S. 480 spielt er auf die Fabel vom Hahn und Edelstein an: 
A dunghill cock doeth often find a jewell, Enivying that, 
he knowes not to be treasure. 

In der Fortsetzung des ,,Euphues" in „Euphues and his 
England", von 1580, werden die Fabeln ausführlicher vor- 
getragen. Über die Quelle zu der Geschichte vom Fuchs 
und Wolf: gooing both a filching for foode, sagt er 
(S. 43): I can-not teil whether it bee a Caunterbury tale, or 
a fable in ^sope, (but pretie it is, and true in my 
minde). Fuchs und Wolf wollen zunächst sehn, ob 
König Löwe schläft, um bei ihrem Diebstahl nicht ertappt 
zu werden. Da der Fuchs den Wolf versichert, dies sei der 
Fall, so tritt dieser in die Höhle des Löwen, um hier zu 
stehlen. Vom Löwen sofort gepackt, beichtet er sein Vor- 
haben. Dieser verachtet ihn und entläßt ihn mit den Worten: 
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For this is sufficient for you to know, that there is a lyon, 
not where he is, or what he doth. In dieser Form steht 
die Fabel nicht bei Äsop, sie ist vielleicht als eine selb- 
ständige Schöpfung Lylys anzusehn. Oder es hat ihm Äsops 
„Löwe, Fuchs und Wolf" vorgeschwebt, wo der Wolf den 
Fuchs beim Löwen verleumdet, und dieser, da er die Ver- 
leumdung gehört hat, darauf dem Wolf gehörig zurückzahlt; 
der Dichter hat aber dann die Fabel stark verändert. 

In demselben Werk hören wir (S. 215), wieder umge- 
ändert, Äsops Fabel vom Adler, der dem Hirsch, als er 
anderen Tieren Leid zufügen will, Sand in die Augen streut, 
Gleichzeitig nimmt er aber in seinen Flügeln einen blinden 
Käfer mit in sein Nest, der die jungen Adler tötet, so: hath 
she with the vertue of his fethers, consumed that flye in 
his owne fraud. Endlich erzählt er, indem er hier der Über- 
lieferung folgt, die bekannte Fabel vom Streit zwischen Wind 
und Sonne: who should have the victorye (S. 224). 

In seinem Drama „Endimion, the man in the moone" 
kehren diese beiden Fabeln, vom Adler und Käfer (V, 1) 
und vom Streit zwischen Wind und Sonne (Epilog) wieder, 
aber bedeutend kürzer. 

Sir Philip Sidney spielt in seinem Schäferroraan „Arkadia" 
1580 (ed. Grosart London 1877, II 170) auf die Fabel vom 
kleinen Hund und Esel an, die uns zuerst im „Ayenbite of 
inwyt'" Dan Michels begegnet war. Bei Sidney heißt es: 
The asse dit hurt when he did thinke to kisse. 

Hier ist eine Übersetzung von 377 Fabeln Äsops aus dem 
Jahre 1585 einzureihn, betitelt „jEsops fahles in true ortho- 
graphy with grammar-notes" von William Bullokar (1520 — 
1590). Dieser wollte seinen Landsleuten zeigen, wie falsch 
ihre Rechtschreibung wäre und wie sie lautlich richtig 
schreiben müßten. Wollte er sich von seinen Bemühungen 
Erfolg versprechen, so mußte er einen Stoff wählen, der 
möglichst vielen bekannt und geläufig war. Daß er für 
seinen Vei*such Äsopische Fabeln wählte, spricht wohl ge- 
nügend für ihre weite Verbreitung. 
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Wenn ich über BuUokars Fabeln ausführlich handle — 
ausführlicher als über bedeutendere spätere Übersetzer — , 
so geschieht dies mit Rücksicht auf den hier beigefügten Neu- 
druck seiner Fabeln. In literarischer Hinsicht ragen sie nicht 
hervor, sie erreichen kaum den Durchschnitt, wenn auch 
Wartons Urteil, in dem Bullokars Spmche als English dogrell 
bezeichnet wird, vielleicht etwas zu streng ist (s. History of 
Engl, poetry 3 EI 139). Wir müssen beachten, daß diese 
Fabeln in erster Linie für Kinder bestimmt sind; daher 
mußte BuUokar eine einfache und leicht verständliche Sprache 
wählen. Femer bemühte er sich, so wortgetreu als möglich 
zu übersetzen. Für Bullokars Englisch war dieses doppelte 
Bestreben nicht von Vorteil. Seine Entschuldigung in der 
Vorrede zu den Fabeln S. 7, er übersetze nicht: in the best 
phrase, damit der Latein lernende Leser beide Sprachen um 
so leichter vergleichen könne, bessert die Sache nicht. Auch 
begnügte er sich oft nicht mit einer einzigen Übertragung 
eines Wortes oder Satzes, sondern stellte andere, ebenso gut 
mögliche Ausdrücke — häufig gerade bei den einfachsten 
Wendungen — in Klammem daneben, um seinen Schülern 
copiam verborum beizubringen. Diese Zutaten machen uns 
heutzutage seine Sprache ziemlich ungenießbar. Er stellte 
zwar in der Vorrede S. 7 in Aussicht, seine nächste Über- 
setzung in gutem und fließendem Englisch zu schreiben; 
doch hat er sein Vorhaben nicht mehr ausführen können. 

Da Bullokar hauptsächlich für Kinder schreibt, so sollte 
man eigentlich erwarten, daß er nur die besten und für 
seinen Zweck geeignetsten Fabeln ausgewählt hätte. Aber 
er überträgt alles, ohne im geringsten zu prüfen. So kommt 
es, daß viele Fabeln — oft fast wörtlich, oder doch nur mit 
geringen Abweichungen — mehrmals erzählt werden, z. B. „Of 
the wolf and the crane", „Of the emot and the grass-hopper" 
je zweimal, „Of a cat being changed into a woman", „Of a 
husbandman and his sons", „Of two friends and a bear" je 
dreimal. Bei den drei letzten ist allerdings die Überschrift 
etwas geändert, indem es einmal heißt ,0f a young man and 
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a cat", „Of the husbandman teaching bis sons", „Of two 
friends and a she-bear". Andererseits darf man sieb jedocb 
durcb die Titel im Inbaltsverzeichnis nicbt irrefübren lassen, 
denn mancbmal tragen verschiedene Fabeln dieselbe Be- 
zeicbnung, z. B. „Of a coantiyman and a snake" oder „Of 
the eagle and the crow". 

In seiner Auswahl nahm er kritiklos alles auf, was den 
Namen Äsops trägt. An dem festbegründeten Ruhm einer 
solchen Autorität wagte man damals noch nicht zu zweifeln: 
dazu bedurfte es noch eines Zeitraumes von etwa 100 Jahren 
und vor allem eines Bentley. Wenn BuUokar auch Fabeln 
übersetzt wie „Of a man refusing a glister*' oder „Of a young 
man being feeble through the act of generation and a wolf" 
und andere, ähnlichen, für uns anstößigen Inhalts, die man 
also heute wohl schwerlich Kindern vorlegen würde, so darf 
uns dies nicht weiter befremden; denn einerseits müssen wir 
auch hier wieder die Ehrfurcht vor der Autorität berück- 
sichtigen, und dann brauchen wir uns nur daran zu erinnern, 
daß das 16. Jalirhundert in Sitten und Anschauungen viel 
derber war. Auch über die Nutzanwendungen dürfen wir 
nicht zu streng urteilen. 

Über die phonetische Schreibung BuUokars wird in dem 
Vorwort zu den Neudrucken gehandelt werden. 

Auf die Quelle von BuUokars Fabeln geh ich etwas 
näher ein, um bei dieser Gelegenheit zu zeigen, wie die 
Übersetzungen Äsops anfingen, sich durch Veränderungen 
und Hinzufügungen mehr und mehr von der ursprünglichen 
Vorlage zu entfernen. BuUokar folgt laut Vorrede einem 
lateinischen Text: I mostlj foUowed one only Impression in 
Latin to the end there-of. Leider kann er uns dieses Buch 
nicht näher bezeichnen, da er es verlegt hat. Im Vorwort 
vor dem Inhaltsverzeichnis nennt er ein bei Thomas Marsh 
in London 1580 gedrucktes Buch, das seiner QueUe am 
nächsten komme, und ein zweites, das 1571 bei den Erben 
von James Junta in Lyon veröffentlicht worden sei. Beide 
Drucke konnte ich nirgends auftreiben, selbst nicht im Brit. 
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Museum noch in der Bodleiana; auch von Bibliographen 
kennen sie weder Watt, noch Hazlitt, noch Lowndes. Daher 
war es nicht möglich, festzustellen, in welchem Verhältnisse 
die genannten Texte zu unserer Übersetzung stehn. Den 
einzigen, noch dazu recht dürftigen, Anhaltspunkt gibt 
BuUokar in seinem Inhaltsverzeichnisse. Hier führt er neben 
den Pabelüberschriften und Seitenzahlen in seinem Buche 
auch stets die lateinischen Titel mit an, auf denen die ent- 
sprechenden Fabeln in den Ausgaben von 1580 und 1571 
gestanden haben. Immerhin genügt diese Mitteilung, um zu 
erkennen, daß die Lyoner Ausgabe von 1571 als Quelle nicht 
in betracht kommen kann ; denn es fehlen darin nicht weniger 
als 113 Fabeln, dabei ganz die den Schluß bildenden 11 des 
Poggius. Außerdem stimmt bei vielen vorhandenen wieder 
die Reihenfolge nicht. Dagegen könnte man die Londoner 
Ausgabe von 1580 als Bullokars Vorlage bezeichnen, so gut 
paßt alles nach seinen Bemerkungen im Inhaltsverzeichnis, 
hätte er nicht ausdrücklich betont, daß er einem anderen Text 
folgte. Alle Fabeln einschließlich der 11 Geschichten des 
Poggius haben danach bei Marsh gestanden und zwar in 
derselben Anordnung. Eine ganz nahe Verwandtschaft 
zwischen Bullokars Quelle und der Ausgabe von 1580 ist 
zweifellos. 

Handschriftliche Vermerke des Exemplares Douce A 5 1 
der Bodleiana aus dem Ende des 1 8. Jahrhunderts, da bereits 
auf Th. Wartons Literaturgeschichte verwiesen wird, die 
Bullokars Übersetzung einmal auf \V. J.Wordes „iEsop" 1535, 
dann über Myddylton 1550 auf Caxtons „jEsop" und endlich 
auf eine lateinische Ausgabe um 1475 zurückführen, sind 
ohne Wert. 

Mit diesen Andeutungen habe ich mich nicht begnügt, 
sondern versucht, Bullokars — wenigstens mittelbare — Vor- 
lage zu ermitteln. Abgesehn davon, daß eine stattliche Zahl 
von Ausgaben durchzugehn war, wurde meine Aufgabe noch 
dadurch erschwert, daß die Fabeln vieler älterer Drucke 
unnumeriert sind, oft fehlt sogar die Angabe der Seiten- 
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zahlen, manchraal auch ein Inhaltsverzeichnis; daneben stören 
häufig viele üngenauigkeiten. Doch das ganze Material ließ 
sich bald in bestimmte Gruppen teilen — ich gebe hier 
natürlich bloß das Ergebnis an — , von denen schließlich 
nur eine für uns in betracht kommt, die eröffnet wird durch 
den Straßburger Druck von 1515. 

Dieser besteht aus einem Leben Äsops nach M. Planudes, 
139 Fabeln und den „Familiarum colloquiorum formulae et 
alia quaedam per Des. Erasmum Roterodamum". Nach 
mittelalterlicher Sitte erscheinen für die Fabeln als inter- 
pretes atque authores eine Reihe von Namen wie Guilielmus 
Goudanus, Hadrianus Barlandus, Erasmus Roterodamus und 
andere. In den Neudrucken von 1516 und 1517 (apud 
Matthiam Schurerium), ebenso wie in allen späteren, fehlen 
die „Formulae" des Erasmus. Bereits aus dem Jahre ^ 1519 
haben wir eine vierte Ausgabe. Diese hat eine ausführlichere 
Lebensbeschreibung Äsops und fügt hinzu: 1 Fabel des 
Nicolaus Gerbellius Phorcensis, 100 Fabeln des Laurentius 
Abstemius und 33 des Laurentius Valla; die Fabeln der 
beiden letzten Verfasser sind ohne Nutzanwendungen. 

In der nächsten in Venedig 1534 erfolgten Ausgabe 
wurden die Fabeln abermals vermehrt um 100 des Rimicius, 
während die des Abstemius und Valla Nutzanwendungen 
erhalten haben. Diese Fabelsammlung ist mehrfach nach- 
geahmt worden, so schon in demselben Jahre in einem 
Pariser Druck und im folgenden durch Wynkyn de Werde. 
Die Pariser Ausgabe und ihre zahlreichen Ausflüsse sind 
aber so abweichend vom Original und Bullokar gestaltet, daß 
sie nicht von Bullokar benutzt worden sein können. Paris 
1534 hat zunächst ein um viele Abenteuer bereichertes 
Leben Äsops (fast zehnmal so lang), dann folgen in etwas ver- 
ändertem Text die 33 Fabeln des Valla und 78 Fabeln von den 
100 des Rimicius; dahinter kommt erst die Fabel vom Hahn 
und Edelstein, die den Anfang der 140 Fabeln Äsops in Venedig 
1534 macht; während diese übereinstimmen, weichen die des 
Abstemius wieder ab. Es fehlen in Paris 1534: Fabel 29 
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„De heremita virgine aegratante" (übrigens auch bei Bullokar), 
Fabel 31 „De vidua virum petente'*, Fabel 74 „De sene ob 
impotentiam libidinem carnis relinquente". Neu dagegen 
sind: Fabel 95 „De viro clysteria recusante'* und Fabel 96 
„De asino aegrotante et lupis visitantibus"; im ganzen sind es 
also nur 99 Fabeln. Lyon 1535 ist ein genauer Abdruck von 
Paris 1534 und nicht von Venedig 1534, wie der Katalog 
des Brit. Museums sagt. 

Wynkyn de Wordes ,,^sop" von 1535 ist dagegen eine 
genaue Wiedergabe von Venedig 1535 in Prologen, Wid- 
mungen, Gewährsleuten, Text, Zahl und Reihenfolge der 
Fabeln. Außerdem sind noch 19 Geschichten des Poggius 
neu angereiht worden. Es ist die letzte erhaltene Ausgabe, 
auf die Bullokars Übersetzung zurückgeht. Kleinere, aber 
verhältnismäßig unwesentliche Unterschiede bestehn auch 
zwischen Bullokar und W. d. Werde. Vor dem Leben und 
den Fabeln Äsops hat Bullokar zwei Prologe in Versen und 
drei Widmungen in Prosa weggelassen, femer die Namen der 
meisten interpretes atque authores, ebenso alle auf Abstemius, 
Valla und Rimicius bezüglichen Widmungen und Beschrei- 
bungen. Fabel 37 „De vipera et lima'* und Fabel 38 „De 
lupis et agnis" sind in der englischen Fassung umgestellt 
worden (ob dies auch bei Marsh 1580 der Fall ist, läßt sich 
nicht feststellen, da beide von Bullokar als auf S. 9 stehend 
verzeichnet sind). Fabel 131 „De simiis et pardale" fehlt 
Von den 100 Fabeln des Abstemius sind nicht übersetzt: 
Fabel 19 „De nautis sanctorum auxilium implorantibus", 
Fabel 23 „De viro, qui ad cardinalem nuper creatum gratu- 
landi gratia accessit", Fabel 29 „De heremita virgine aegrotante'^ 
Fabel 44 „De scurra et episcopo", Fabel 50 „De heremita 
et milite. Vallas Fabeln sind wieder vollständig, dagegen 
ist die 15. Fabel des Rimicius „De homine et ligneo deo" 
ausgelassen und von den 19 Fabeln des Poggius fehlen 
Fabel 5, 6, 8, 12, 14, 16, 17 und 18. 

Es muß dahingestellt bleiben, ob diese Veränderungen 
von Bullokar herrühren oder ob er eine bloß verwandte 
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Vorlage ohne jede Abweichung übertrug; obgleich die letzte 
Annahme durch seine Worte in der Vorrede gestützt wird. 
Es läßt sich folgende Tabelle für BuUokars Äsop aufstellen: 

1515 Straßburg: 139 Fab. Asops + Formulae. 

1516 „ 139 Fab. Asops. 

1517 „ 139 Fab. Asops. 
I 

1519 „ 1 40Fab.Ä8ops-fl00Fab.d . Ab8temms+33F.Valla8. 

[ " 273 Fabeln. 

1534 Venedig: UOFab.Asops -f lOOFab.d.Abstemius +33Fab.VaUas 
•f 100 Fab. d. Rimicius. 
373 Fabeln. 



1534 Paris : 33 Fab. Vallas + 78 Fab. d. 
Rimicius 4- 140 Fab. Asops -f 
99 Fab. d. Abstemius = 350 Fab. 

1535 Lyon: 350 Fabeln. 

I 

1539 „ 350 Fabehi. 

I 
1545 Paris, 1554 Lyon, 1561 Paris, 

1563 Venedig: 350+43 Fab. d.Babrius; 

1564 Paris: 350 Fabeln. 
1580 Thomas Marsh 

139 + 95 4-33 + 99 + 11 1585 Bullokar: 139 + 95 + 33 + 99 + 11 
377 Fabeln.? 377 Fabeln. 

Besonderen Erfolg scheint Bullokars Übersetzung nicht 
erzielt zu haben; am meisten hinderlich war wohl seine 
phonetische Schreibung. Hier ist wieder ein handschrift- 
licher Vermerk des Exemplares Douce A. 51 der Bodleiana an- 
zuführen: There are other editions of this book in 1621 and 
1647, but they are both different from the present. Eine 
Ausgabe des „^Esop" von 1621 ist weder im Brit. Museum, 
noch in der Bodleiana vorhanden, auch kennt sie keiner der 
genannten Bibliographen. Aus dem Jahre 1647 ist nur ein 
Neudruck von Caxtons „^sop" überliefert. Der Zusatz: but 
they are both different from the present läßt mit ziemlicher 
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Sicherheit darauf schließen, daß auch mit dem „^Esop" von 
1621 eine Nacliahmung Caxtons gemeint war. 

Yon Zeitgenossen Sponsere sind noch Robert Greene 
und Thomas Nash hervorzuheben. Jener hatte 1592 in ,,A 
groatsworth of witte bought with a million of repentaunce" 
Shakespeare bezeichnet als die aufstrebende Krähe, geschmückt 
mit unsern Federn, nach der bekannten Fabel von der 
Krähe, die sich mit Pfauenfedern putzte. Auch in den an- 
deren, nicht dramatischen Werken Greenes (ed. Grosart in 
der Huth Library) finden sich Anspielungen auf Fabeln. 
So heißt es in „Mamilla, a mirror or looking-glasse for the 
ladies of England" (II 52): But the foxe will eate no grapes, 
nach der Fabel von dem Fuchs und den Weintrauben (^ Cax- 
ton IV Fab. 1). Ferner in der „Anatomie of fortune" (III 192): 
It is hard for theo with the crabbe to striue against the 
stream, so auch in „Planetomachia" (V 115^ und in „Metamor- 
phosis" (IX 32), entsprechend der Fabel, die schon in den „Old 
English homilies" steht Ähnliche Stellen sind noch, um nur 
einige zu nennen: The cat may catch a mouse and neuer 
haue a bei hanged at her eare (Mouming garment IX 167); 
Wylt thou wyth the woolfe barke at the moone (Anatomie 
of fortune III 224, Planetomachia V 55). 

Ein beredtes Zeugnis für die große Beliebtheit der 
Fabeln sind besonders die Dichtungen von Thomas Nash 
(ed. Grosart, Huth Library, London 1883/84). In fast allen 
Werken begegnen Anspielungen auf Äsopische Fabeln, mei- 
stens wird sogar Äsop angeführt. Ich beschränke mich aber 
auch hier auf einige Beispiele, die mir bei einer Durchsicht 
der Dichtungen von Nash aufgefallen sind. 

In der Vorrede zu Robert Greenes „Menaphon'' von 
1589 „To the gentlemen students of both universities", heißt 
es (S. XXIV): the glowworme mentioned in -ffisops fahles, 
namelie the apes foUie, to be mistaken for fire, S. XXVI: 
which makes his famisht foUowers to Imitate the kidde in 
-^sop, who enamored with the foxes newfangles, forsooke 
all hopes of lifo to leape into a new occupation. 
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Nach Prof. J. Schicks Auffassung (vgl. Archiv, Bd. 90 
S. 190 ff.) in seiner Besprechung von Gregor Sarrazins Buch 
„Thomas Kyd und sein Kreis'', ist unter dem kidde der Dichter 
Thomas Kyd zu verstehn. Wahrscheinlich schwebte Nash 
die Fabel von dem leichtgläubigen Zicklein und dem Fuchs 
vor, die Spenser in der Mai-Ekloge des „Shepheard's calendar*^ 
erzählte. 

In der Epistel zu Sir Philip Sidneys „Astrophel and 
Stella" von 1591 sagt er (S. XI): and that the cockscombes 
of our days, like -ffisop's cock, had rather haue a barley 
kemell wrapt up in a ballet; S. XLV erwähnt er wieder 
iEsop's glowworme. 

In der „Anatomie of absurditie" führt er auf S. 45 : 
-äisop's cocke, which parted with a pearle for a barlie 
kumell an, S. 49: except you haue recourse to those 
recorded fahles of crowes and rauens. Daß Nash die 
Fabeln für sehr geeignet hält, um daraus zu lernen, sagt er 
S. 43: yet euen as the bee out of the litterest flowers, and 
sharpest thistles gathers honey, so out of the filthiest fahles, 
may profitable knowledge be sucked and selected. 

In „The death and buriall of Martm Mar-Prelate" S. 186 
lesen wir: They will praise you as the fox did the foolish 
crow; und auf derselben Seite wird auch eine Episode aus 
der Tiersage herangezogen: They will commend you to the 
skies, as the woolfe did the cornie, and the ramme; and 
say to you, o you are no ravenous beast; you content your 
seines with grasse usw., but at the last, he will eat you both 
(quoth Reinold the Foxe, who is mine author). Ferner äußert 
er sich hier ähnlich über die Fabeln wie in der „Anatomie 
of absurditie", nämlich: To conclude, (for it is now no time 
to fiddle out fables, though it be the fittest learning for 
your capacities). 

In „Martins moiths minde" erzählt er die Geschichte vom 
Fuchs und Löwen. Vom Fuchs heißt es S. 1 50 : first peer- 
ing at him a faiTe of; then looking on him, but behinde a 
bush, tili at the last, finding his roaring to be without biting, 

Palaoßtra LH. V 
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he presumed to iest cheeke by iole with him. Während 
in Spensers Pebruar-Ekloge ein Affe an die Stelle des Fuchses 
getreten war, folgt Nash wieder der Äsopischen Überlieferung. 

Es genügt wohl, darauf hinzuweisen, daß sich auch in 
den „Harvey-Greene tractates" (1593) und in „Leuten stufte" 
Fabeln finden. In der letztgenannten Dichtung erwähnt er 
neben Äsop einen Alfonsus Poggius, womit wohl Petriis 
Alfonsus oder Poggius the Florentin gemeint ist, die er beide 
nicht mehr kennt und daher in einem Namen zusammen- 
bringt. Eine sonderbare Vorstellung hat er übrigens von 
Äsop und dessen dichterischem Schaffen gehabt, wenn er, 
ähnlich wie einst John of Salisbury im .,Polycraticus", im 
„Pierce Pennilesse" S. 93 schreibt: Not Roscius nor uEsope, 
those tragedians admyred before Christ was bome. 

Seine Fabelkenntnis verwendet Nash im „Pierce Penni- 
lesse" an mehreren Stellen: I will not contradict it, but the 
dog may worry a sheepe in the dark (S. 47) oder: ü he 
be a judge or a justice (as sometimes the lyon comes to 
giue sentence against the lambj S. 53. 

Während die Tiersage mit Raynard the Fox, der: may 
well beare up his taile in the lion's den (S. 35), nur flüchtig 
angedeutet wird, nehmen die Abenteuer des Bären einen 
breitem Raum ein. Der Bär ist chiefe burgomaster aller 
Tiere unter dem Löwen und hat dank seiner Stellung ganze 
Herden von Schafen, Ochsen, Ziegen und andern Tieren 
verzehren können; aber er ist ein Feinschmecker, der mehr 
Abwechslung verlangt Besonders angetan hat es ihm horse- 
flesh. Das Ziel seiner Wünsche ist bald gefunden, jedoch 
ist er zum offenen Angriff zu feige, weil es ein großes Tier 
war und well shod. So versucht er es denn mit einer 
List Seine Absicht wird indes von der Stute durchschaut, 
und sie versetzt ihm einen fürchterlichen Schlag mit dem 
einen Hinterfuß. Andere Abenteuer des Bären reihn sich 
an. Zunächst holt er sich beim Affen Rat über sein Miß- 
geschick. Obwohl ihn der Hunger plagt, wagt er sich doch 
nicht an ©ine Herde heran, da die Wächter in der Nähe 
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sind, und vergiftet nun den Bach, wo diese zu trinken 
pflegen. Vollkommen wiederhergestellt, richtet sich sein 
Sinn für einige Zeit auf Honig. Der Fuchs soll ihm den 
Honig verschaffen und für diesen Dienst für immer des 
Königs poulterer sein. Zu diesem Zweck verbindet sich 
der Fuchs mit einem alten Chamäleon, aber ihr Anschlag 
wird durch eine Fliege vereitelt, und sie werden gefangen 
gesetzt. Über ihr Schicksal kann uns der Dichter keine 
genaue Auskunft geben: Einige sagen, sie seien gehängt 
worden. Der Bär geht, nachdem alle seine Unternehmungen 
fehlgeschlagen sind — auch eine Hirschkuh ist ihm ent- 
wischt — melancholisch in die Wälder zurück und stirbt 
dort for pure anger. 

Diese Erzählung — eine der wenigen selbständigen 
Schöpfungen auf dem Gebiete des Tierepos — ist im all- 
gemeinen recht ansprechend, wenn auch das Ende des Helden 
etwas sonderbar anmutet. Für das Abenteuer des Bären 
mit der Stute war die bekannte Fabel Äsops von dem Wolf 
und der Stute die Quelle. Wie weit der Dichter bei den 
übrigen Schilderungen vom Reineke Fuchs, wie weit er 
von den Äsopischen Fabeln beeinflußt ist, oder wie weit 
es seine eigenen Erfindungen sind, läßt sich nicht fest- 
stellen. 

Wie Anders in seinem wertvollen Buche über Shake- 
speares Belesenheit (Shakespeare's books, Berlin 1904, S. 2 
und 17 ff.) nachgewiesen hat, konnte der große Dramatiker 
die Äsopischen Fabeln, die auch er wahrscheinlich noch als 
Schulbuch in lateinischer Sprache gelesen hat. Die häufige 
Verwendung in seinen Dichtungen läßt vermuten, daß Shake- 
speare keine geringe Meinung über ihre Nützlickeit gehabt 
hat Anders hat außer allgemeinen Anspielungen folgende 
sieben Fabeln angeführt: „Landmann und Schlange"; „Krähe 
mit fremden Federn"; „Esel in der Löwenhaut'*; ,,Wolf 
in Schafshaut"; „Fuchs und Weintrauben"; „Jäger und Bär"; 
„Eiche und Riedgras". Die beiden ersten und die letze 
Fabel kommen an zwei und mehr Stellen vor. Zu diesen 

V* 
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ist die Fabel von der Ameise und Heuschrecke nachzu- 
tragen in Lear II 4, wo der Narr zu Kent sagt: We'li set 
thee to school to an ant, to teach theo there's no labouring 
i'the winter. 

Von hervorragenden Schriftstellern der Zeit Shakespeares 
sind noch Thomas Lodge und Francis Bacon zu erwähnen. 
. In Lodges „Catharos, Diogenes in his singualaritv'' (ed. im 
Hunteiian Club XXVIII) werden eine ganze Keihe von 
Fabeln erzählt, einige mit Änderungen. Übereinstimmend 
mit der Überlieferung ist die Fabel vom hungrigen Fuchs, 
der die Krähe, die ein Stück Fleisch hat, zum Singen ver- 
leitet (S. 28), und die vom geizigen Bauer, der die Henne 
tötet, die ihm jeden Tag ein Ei legte, und dann in ihrem 
Innern nichts findet (S. 31). Ähnlich ist die Fabel von den 
Schäfern, die auf den Rat der Wölfe die Hunde abschaffen, 
damit bessere Beziehungen zwischen ihnen eintreten. Jetzt 
fressen die Wölfe ungehindert ihre Schafe auf (S. 17). Ferner 
die vom Hahn und Kapaun, die der Fuchs beide überlistet 
(S. 27). Die Beschreibung des Hahnes: with a crimsom 
combe. the verie Chauntecleere of all the dunghill ist 
Chaucer nachgebildet. Abweichend geschildert sind die 
Fabeln vom Wolf, der dem Esel Staub in die Augen wirft, 
um ihn zu töten, aber seine boshafte Tücke selbst mit dem 
Leben büßen muß (S. 19); von der Wachtel, die sich von 
den Habichten töten läßt, um ihre Jungen zu retten (S. 24); 
und vom Hasen, der sich dem Löwen als lawyer vorstellt 
und in drei Prüfungen seine Gelehrsamkeit und seinen 
Scharfsinn beweist (S. 20). Äsops Name begegnet in -ffisop's 
mouse und jEsop's crow. 

Francis Bacon führt in seinen englisch und lateinisch 
geschriebenen Werken (ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, London 
1859) oft Aussprüche aus den Fabeln Äsops an. In dem 
,,Advancement of leaming" teilt er die Poesie in 1. Narra- 
tive, 2. Dramatic, 3. ParaboUcal. Hier hebt er unter 3. die 
Fabeln Äsops an erster Stelle hervor. Sonst macht Bacon 
keinen Unterschied zwischen erfundenen Geschichten und 
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Tierfabeln, die er beide als Fabeln bezeichnet in seiner 
Schrift „Of the wisdom of the Ancients". 

Auf die Fabel vom Hahn und Edelstein wird in dem 
„Advancm. of learning" (III 319) iind in den lateinisch ge- 
schriebenen „De dignitate et augmentis scientiarum" (I 480) 
hingewiesen. Ausführlicher sind die Fabeln in den „Colours 
of good and evil'* geschildert. So die von den beiden Fröschen, 
deren längjähriger Wohnsitz — ein flacher Teich — während 
einer großen Dürre austrocknet, und die vermeiden, in einen 
tiefen Brunnen zu springen, da sie hier nicht wieder heraus- 
kommen würden, wenn nicht genügend Wasser vorhanden 
wäre (VII 81); die Fabel vom Fuchs, der sich eben rühmt, 
vor den Hunden sicher zu sein und gleich darauf von ihnen 
ergriffen wird, während sich die Katze durch ihre eine Kunst, 
durch Klettern, auf einen Baum rettet: Multa novit vulpes, 
sed felis unum magnum (VII 82), die ebenfalls in „De dig- 
nitate et augmentis scientiarum'" (I 687) steht; die Fabel vom 
alten Mann wird vorgetragen, der in der Tageshitze ermattet 
unter seiner Bürde zusammenbricht und den Tod herbei- 
sehnt, aber bei dessen Erscheinen seinen voreiligen Wunsch 
bereut (VII 83). Als Bacon in den „Essays civil and moral" 
über vain-glory (VI 503) handelt, führt er wieder Äsop an: 
It was prettily devised of -fflsop: The fly sat upon the axle- 
tree of the chariot-wheel, and said: What dust do I raise? 
usw. In dem Abschnitt „Of nature in men", wo er beweisen 
will, daß die angeborene Natur des Menschen bei jeder Ge- 
legenheit oder Versuchung wieder durchbricht, beruft er sich 
auf Äsops Fabel von der Katze, die in eine Frau verwandelt 
worden war und die: sat very demurely at the board's end, 
tili a mouse ran before her (VI 470). 

In dieser Zeit ist mit dem Tierepos eine Wandlung vor 
sich gegangen. Der unbekannte Verfasser der „Most delec- 
table history of Raynard the Fox" von 1629 verbessert und 
reinigt zunächst Caxtons Sprache und verändert dabei gleich- 
zeitig den Stoff, indem er unter Zusammenziehung der 43 
Kapitel Caxtons in 25 einzelne Stellen ausläßt, andere neu 
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einschaltet. Aber er verkennt vollkommen den Zweck der 
TiersÄge, wenn er Nutzanwendungen hinzufügt : with sundry 
excellent morals and expositions upon seuerall chapter. 
Die Technik Odos und der Kleriker, Lydgates und Henry- 
sones ist übernommen, denn wie sie einst in ihren Nutz- 
anwendungen zu den Fabeln, so erklärt hier der Verfasser 
ausdrücklich, wen man unter Fuchs, Wolf usw. zu verstehn 
habe. Durch diese moralisierende Tendenz wird auch die 
Tierepik allmählich zum bloßen Zweckmittel herabgederückt 
Ein Neudruck dieses Buches erfolgte 1640. 

Im Auftrage von Francis Eglesfield brachte William 
Barret 1639 eine lange Biographie und 113 Fabeln Äsops 
in englische Verse. Die Fabeln, besonders aber die Nutz- 
anwendungen sind kurz und schlicht erzählt; inhaltlich stehn 
sie BuUokars Übersetzung nahe, doch wurden einige, wie 
die 16. Fabel „Fox and eagle", die 25. Fabel „Hart and 
sheep u. a. neu aufgenommen. 

1646 erschien für Andrew Hebb, der die beiden Neu- 
drucke von Caxtons „.Esop'' von 1634 und 1647 veranstaltet 
hatte, eine Übersetzung von 45 Fabeln des Äsop und 31 des 
Phädrus wörtlich jiach dem Lateinischen des Guilielmus 
Hermannus Goudanus, mit dem ausdrücklichen Bünweis, daß 
sie für den Gebrauch in grammar schools bestimmt seien. 
Die Äsopischen Fabeln stimmen mit Wynkyn de Werde 
1535 und Bullokar überein. Dem Namen des Phädrus, der 
seit 1596 durch R. Pithon wieder zu Ehren gebracht war, 
begegnen wir zum erstenmal auf unsrer Wanderung in Eng- 
land. Vollständig wurden seine Fabeln in London erst 1668 
herausgegeben in lateinischer Sprache, wie es heißt, in der: 
editio apud Anglos prima. Von 1708 ab, fast am Ende 
unseres Abschnittes, folgen dann neue Ausgaben — zunächst 
alle noch lateinisch — in kurzen Abständen. 

Thomas Browne (1605—1682) spricht in seiner „Pseudo- 
doxia epedemica^' (ed. S. Wilkin, London 1880) oft von Fabeln: 
used for moral and religious illustrations (I 72). Er denkt 
dabei aber nicht an Tierfabeln, sondern erzählt Geschichten 
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von Orpheus, von Geryon und Cerberus, von Niobe usw. 
Dagegen zeigen Kenntnis der Äsopischen Fabeln Aussprüche 
wie : I wish men were not still content to plume themselves 
with other feathers, nach der Fabel von der Krähe mit den 
Pfauenfedern (I 359), oder: wheter a lion be also afraid of 
a cock (I 365), nach der Fabel vom Esel, Löwen und Hahn. 
Als wichtiges Zeugnis dafür, daß der Bieber sich selbst ver- 
stümmele, um seinen Verfolgern zu entgehn, wird auf Äsops 
Fabeln hingewiesen (I 240). 

Der berühmte Kanzelredner Jeremy Taylor (1613 - 67) 
bezeugt uns, daß die Geistlichen noch im 17. Jahrhundert 
eine bereits seit dem 13. Jh. beobachtete Gewohnheit bei- 
behalten hatten: ihre Predigten durch Tierfabeln zu erläutern 
und interessanter zu machen. Wie viele Zitate in Taylors 
Werken (ed. R. Heber, London 1828) dartim, benutzte er 
eine lateinische Ausgabe der Fabeln des Phädrus; daneben 
kannte er auch Avian (VI 560). Sehr ausführlich erzählt 
er die Fabel vom Affen, der Richter ist zwischen Fuchs 
und Wolf (XIV 309). Der Fuchs hat einen Diebstahl be- 
gangen und ist um die Beute vom Wolf geprellt worden. 
Beide klagen einander des Diebstahls an, werden aber vom 
Affen gebührend zurückgewiesen. Die Fabel von der eitlen 
Fliege (IH 304) und die von dem Esel, der die Gerste ver- 
schmäht, die das Schwein übrig gelassen hat, da er dessen 
Schicksal vermeiden will (V 322), sind kürzer behandelt. 
Nicht als Fabel anzusehn ist die Geschichte von Abraham 
und dem idolatrous traveller (II H30). 

Endlich sei noch Miltons gedacht, der in lateinischer 
Sprache — wahrscheinlich in seiner Jugend — eine Fabel 
geschrieben hat „Apologus de rustico et hero'' (ed. R. 
J. Todd, London 1826, VI 263), die aber erst 1673 ver- 
öffentlicht wurde. Ein Pächter bringt dem Besitzer seines 
Grundstückes in jedem Jahre einige sehr schöne Äpfel. 
Dieser läßt den Apfelbaum, da er alle Früchte haben wollte, 
umpflanzen. Nun geht der Baum ein, und so verliert er 
alles, da er alles haben wollte. 
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9. Die FabelUbersetzungren und -bearbeitungen 
in der zweiten Hälfte des 17. Jahrhunderts. 

In der zweiten Hälfte des 17. Jahrhunderts erscheinen in 
unaufhörlicher Reihenfolge, fast Jahr für Jahr, neue Über- 
setzungen oder doch neue Ausgaben älterer Drucke. Die 
Fabeln müssen, nach der Zahl der Veröffentlichungen zu 
urteilen, einen der am meisten bevorzugten und begehrten 
Lesestoffe der damaligen Zeit gebildet haben. Gegen die 
Wende dieses und den Anfang des nächsten Jahrhunderts 
werden daneben einige selbständige Fabeldichtungen ge- 
schrieben, die aber weniger beachtet worden sind. Eine 
Änderung tritt erst mit dem Erscheinen des ersten Bandes 
von Gays Fabeln ein; denn jetzt treten die Äsopischen mehr 
zurück. Gay hat dann eine ganze Reihe mehr oder weniger 
bedeutende Nachfolger gefunden. Die meisten von ihnen 
wurden indessen bald wieder schnell vergessen, und nur 
seine Fabeln haben es vermocht, neben den gegen Ende 
des 18. und im ganzen 19. Jahrhundert von neuem stark 
hervortretenden Äsopischen ehrenvoll ihren Platz bis auf die 
heutige Zeit zu behaupten. 

Eine in Versen geschriebene Übersetzung von 231 Fabeln 
des Äsop „The Phrygian fabulist" gab Leon Willan 1650 
heraus, mit einer Lebensbeschreibung nach Maximus Pla- 
nüdes, der auch für die übrigen die Hauptquelle blieb. 

Von größerer Bedeutung ist John Ogilby (1600—1676), 
der sich schon vorher als Übersetzer Virgils und Homers 
einen Namen gemacht hatte, mit seinen 81 „Fahles of ^sop" 
paraphrased, in verse'', von 1651. Dieses Buch, von WiUiam 
D'Avenant und James Shirley empfohlen und mit einigen 
für Äsop und Ogilby äußerst schmeichelhaften Versen aus- 
geschmückt, wurde bereits zwei Jahre später neu gedruckt. 
Der dritten, vermehrten Ausgabe (132 Fab.) von 1665 wurde 
ein zweiter Teil „iEsopic's or a second collection of fahles^' 
(„Androcleus or the Roman slave'\ 31 Fabeln — „The 
Ephesian matron or widows tears", 17 Fabeln) beigegeben, 
der eigene Geschichten und Fabeln Ogilbys enthält. 
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Die Angaben des „Dictionary of national biography'' (ed. 
Sidney Lee, London 1895) Vol. LH 17: He is known to 
have written two heroic poems called '*The Ephesian matron", 
and '^The Roman slave'', and . . . ., but the first two were 
never published, etc. sind daher zu berichtigen. Der erste 
Teil wurde 1668 schon wieder neu herausgegeben und, zu- 
sammen mit den „iEsopic's^', 1675 zum fünftenmale, ein Jahr 
vor seinem Tode. Die meisten Fabeln sind in heroischen 
Reimpaaren geschrieben, daneben verwendet Ogilby aber 
auch andere, oft kunstvolle Strophen. 

Aus dem Jahre 1651 besitzen wir noch eine andere 
Sammlung von 213 Fabeln des Äsop in Prosa und Vei-sen, 
die bei F. Eglesfield in London erschien und sich noch 
größerer Beliebtheit erfreute als das Werk Ogilbys. Der 
Übersetzer benutzt eine griechische Vorlage. Er wendet sich, 
wie dies schon Ogilby getan hatte, mehr an die erwachsenen 
Leser: Let children look upon the pictures, look thou further 
(Vorrede). Die Fabeln seien zwar meist bekannt, aber er 
habe sie etwas geändert, vergrößert und vor allem verbessert. 
Der Erfolg hat dem Verfasser recht gegeben, denn 1698 
war das Buch bereits zum 14., 1721 zum 18. male erschienen. 
Die 14. Ausgabe ist als school book bezeichnet, exactly 
corrected by W. D. oder W. Dugard, wie die auf die Fabeln 
folgende Abhandlung „The English rudiments of the Latin 
tongue'' zeigt. In dieser Gruppe ist die Vita ^sopi den 
Fabeln nachgestellt. 

Die „Fabulae selectiores" von James Shirley von 1656 
bieten uns 40 Äsopische Fabeln in griechischer, lateinischer 
und englischer Sprache. Sie sind ebenso wie die vorher- 
gehenden „Colloquia familiaria" und die folgenden „Dialoge" 
Lucians für den Schulgebrauch bestimmt. 

Nur in lateinischem und englischem Text abgefaßt sind 
„^sops fahles" von Charles Hoole (1610 1667) aus dem 
folgenden Jahre, die 1700 neu autgelegt wurden. Das erste 
Buch enthält 233, das zweite 207 Fabeln. Hoole scheint dieselbe 
oder eine ähnliche Vorlage benutzt zu haben wie Bullokar, 
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denn bis zur 157. Fabel ist seine Reihenfolge festgehalten, 
von da ab sind vereinzelt neue Fabeln eingeschoben worden. 

Ein zwischen 1665 und 1666 veröffentlichtes Werk 
von 110 Fabeln ist in englischer, französischer und lateinischer 
Sprache geschrieben. Die englische Fassung, von Aphara 
Behn, ist in Versen und zwar weit kürzer als die beiden 
anderen in Prosa. Das Leben Äsops, wieder nach M. Pla- 
nudes, hat T. Philipott verfaßt Neu erschienen ist diese 
Sammlung 1687 und 1703. 

Der unbekannte Übersetzer von 350 Äsopischen Fabeln 
in Versen von 1673 hat sich Oglesby (= Ogilby) wegen seiner 
ausgezeichneten Sprache zum Muster genommen. Der Wert 
der Fabeln, nicht bloß für Kinder, sondern gerade für weise 
Leute, stehe außer Zweifel, da u. a. auch Bacon ihrer Nütz- 
lichkeit höchstes Lob spendet und sie häufig in seinen 
Essays und anderen Schriften anführt 130 Fabeln habe er 
Ogilby s Sammlung entlehnt, während 150 von den übrigen 
bisher noch in keiner Übersetzung enthalten seien. Nur den 
Text der Nutzanwendungen hat er etwas verändert 

Bisher waren im 17. Jahrhundert fast nur Fabelüber- 
setzungen begegnet Die weite Verbreitung der Fabeln und das 
starke Interesse für diese — denn nur so lassen sich die 
vielen Ausgaben erklären — haben zweifellos auch die Teil- 
nahme für das nah verwandte Tierepos wieder lebhafter an- 
geregt, das zuletzt im „Pierce Pennilesse'' des Thomas Nash 
und im „Raynard*' von 1629 vertreten war. Aus dem Jahre 
1681 stammt die „Most delightful history of Reynard the 
Box" von John Shurley. Die Prosa von 1629 ist in heroische 
Verse gebracht; nur Kap. 14 fehlt, in dem berichtet wird, 
wie Isegrimm und seinem Weibe Arsewind die Schuhe ab- 
gezogen werden für Reynard, der nach Rom pilgern will. 
Die Nutzanwendungen behält Shurley bei; er hebt sogar 
hervor, daß der „politische" Staatsmann und der schmeichelnde 
Höfling hierin ihren Schatten erblicken mögen wie in einem 
kristallenen Spiegel. 

Neben Reynard wird jetzt auch sein Sohn Reynardine 
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Mittelpunkt und Held zahlreicher Abenteuer. So bereits 
1684 in der Geschichte von „Keynard the Fox, and Eey- 
nardine his son". Die mit D. P. gezeichnete Vorrede scheint 
fast eine Wiederholung der von 1681 zu sein, obgleich nicht 
Shurley, sondern eine in Deutschland geschriebene Reineke- 
Puchsdichtung die Quelle war. Der erste Teil besteht aus 8, 
der zweite aus 9 Kapiteln. Die Nutzanwendungen sind 
ebenfalls bewahrt. 

Etwa 20 Jahre nach Ogilby versuchte sich der be- 
deutendste Dichter der zweiten Hälfte des 17. Jahrhunderts 
auf dem Gebiete der Pabeldichtung, ohne indessen Hervor- 
ragendes zu leisten. 1687 veröffentlichte Dryden sein Ge- 
dicht „The bind and the panther", das unter dem Bilde der 
Hindin den Katholizismus gegen den Vertreter der englischen 
Kirche, den Panther, verteidigt (ed. Sir Walter Scott Re- 
vised and corrected by G. Saintsbury, Edinburg 1884). 

Dryden schwebte dabei, neben ÄsopsPabeln und Chaucers 
„Erzählung des Nonnenpriesters", vornehmlich Spensers 
„Mother Hubbard's tale" vor, wie aus seinen eigenen Zeilen 
hervor geht, um dem Vorwurfe zu begegnen, daß er Tiere 
eingeführt habe, die not natives of Britain seien, entschuldigt 
er sich im dritten Teil auf S. 195 mit den Worten: 

Let ^sop answer, who has set to view 
Such kinds as Greece and Phrygia never knew; 
And mother Hubbard, in her homely dress, 
Has sharply blamed a British houess. 

Aber ebenso wenig wie die letzte Geschichte kann 
Drydens Gedicht zum Tierepos gerechnet werden, da auch 
hier die Tiere nur die Einkleidung bilden, von einer Tier- 
fabel Datürlich gar nicht zu reden. Schon Sir Walter Scott 
hat richtig über die Form des Gedichtes geurteilt, indem er 
in der Vorrede dazu schreibt: Dryden gives iis two examples 
of the more pure and correct species of fable. There, which 
he terms in the preface episodes, are the tale of the swal- 
lows reduced to defer their emigration, and that of the 
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pigeons, who choose a buzzard for their king. Selbst diese 
beiden Erzählungen sind so ausführlich und umständlich 
und mit so viel Schilderungen ausgestattet, daß man sie 
kaum als Fabeln bezeichnen kann; die Stoffe sind zwar der 
Tierfabel entnommen, diese tritt aber zu sehr zurück. Von 
beiden ist die ,,Tale of the swallow" jedenfalls weit eher 
eine Fabel, als die „Tale of the pigeons and the buzzard", 
in der der Dichter nach mehr denn 200 Versen endlich 
den Bussard einführt, nachdem er uns vorher den Charakter 
Jakobs IL, das Taubenhaus und die Tauben beschrieben hat. 
Auf den Inhalt näher einzugehn kann ich mir ersparen. 

Ein weiteres Zeugnis der Kenntnis Äsopischer Fabeln 
findet sich im zweiten Teil, wo es heißt: Methinks, an ^sop's 
fable you repeat; You know who took the shadow for the 
meat, mit einer Anspielung auf die bekannte Fabel vom 
Hund und Schatten. 

Aus der Tiersage begegnen die Namen Keynard, mit 
dem Zusatz false, Isgrim und wiederholt Chanticleer. 

Drydens „Hind and panther'' rief eine Gegenschrift 
hervor, betitelt „The hind and the panther transvers'd to 
the story of the country-mouse and the city-mouse'*, verfaßt 
von Matthew Prior und Charles Montague, dem späteren 
Lord Halifax. Da auch hier nur die äußere Form unserer 
Dichtgattung entlehnt ist, kann ich auf nähere Angaben ver- 
zichten. 

Beide Dichter haben aber zweifellos wie ihr Gegner die 
Fabeldichtungen gekannt, wie Stellen in Priors Werken (ed. 
London 1779) bezeugen. Zunächst hat er zwei eigene Fabeln 
„When the cat is away, the mice may play'', und „The widow 
and her cat^' die von einigen Swift zugeschrieben werden; 
indes mit Unrecht, denn, wie wir noch bei Gay sehn 
werden, hat Swift wohl versucht, Fabeln zu schreiben, aber 
keine vollendet. Eine dritte ist bezeichnet „A fable from 
Phsedrus", bestehend aus nur 6 Zeilen, 1710 geschrieben. 
Eine Anspielung findet sich noch in „Paulo Purganti and 
his wife^ Z. 83: 
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The lion's skin too short, you know 
(as Plutarch's morals finely show), 
Was lengthened by the fox's tail. 

Anstelle von Äsop ist hier einmal Plntarch genannt, der, 
wie oben gezeigt ist, Äsops Fabeln in seinen Werken ver- 
wendet hat. Als Vertreter der Tiersage ist wieder Chan- 
ticleer zu begrüßen in „The widow and her cat". 

Als Fabelübersetzer in englische Prosa betätigte sich 
1689 Philip Ayres mit „Three centuries of jEsopian fables", 
von Äsop, Phädrus, Camerarius und anderen, die 1702 neu 
aufgelegt wurden. Die Vorrede enthält eine ganze Reihe 
von testimonia ^Esopi, die meist griechischen und römischen 
Schriftstellern entnommen sind. Viele von den Fabeln sind 
kleine Geschichten verschiedenen anekdotenhaften Inhalts. 

1691 schloß sich Robert Burton an mit seinen „De- 
lightfuU fahles in prose and verse*', die 1712 neu erscheinen 
konnten als „^Esop's fahles in prose and verse". 

Hieran reiht sich dann eine der erfolgreichsten Fabel- 
übersetzungen in England, die des Sir Roger TEstrange 
„Fahles of ^Esop and other eminent mythologists with morals 
and reflexions" vom Jahre 1692. L'Estrange schreibt die 
Fabeln, um einem Übelstande abzuhelfen. Seiner Meinung 
nach lehre man in allen Schulen die Fabeln in einer durch- 
aus unwürdigen Weise, die in Versen geschriebenen ent- 
fernten sich zu weit von der eigentlichen Erzählung, die in 
Prosa hätten eine ungenügende Moral. Um eine gute Grund- 
lage für einen besseren Unterricht der Kinder zu gewinnen, 
wählt er von den verschiedensten Sammlungen die besten 
Beispiele aus; auch französische Autoren benutzt er darunter 
La Fontaine. Die Zahl der Fabeln erreicht 500; von diesen 
haben 180 über Deutschland nach Rußland Eingang gefunden. 
Die Fabeln und Nutzanwendungen sind in gutem und an- 
sprechendem Stil erzählt, aber überflüssigerweise ist zur Er- 
läuterung der Nutzanwendung immer noch eine reflexion 
hinzugefügt, die genau, oft an neuen Beispielen, das er- 
läutert, was man aus der Fabel lernen soll und kann. Was 
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l'Estrange mit seinen reflexions erstrebte, ist ihm gründlich 
mißlungen. Es ergibt sich auf den ersten Blick, daß sie, 
obgleich oft sehr geistreich, für Kinder viel zu schwer und 
umfangreich sind. Als krassestes Beispiel führe ich Fabel 38 
an, wo Fabel und Nutzanwendung eine halbe Seite ausfüllen, 
die reflexion vier und eine halbe. 

Geradezu unbrauchbar als Schullektüre sind sie durch 
das Hineinziehn politischer Zwecke, da er eifrig die Ziele 
und Bestrebungen der Jakobiten unterstützt In den Neu- 
auflagen ist dann mancherlei geändert und verbessert worden. 
So wurden schon in der zweiten von 1 694 neue Fabeln aus 
Phädrus, Avianus und Camerarius, in der dritten von 1699 
ein neuer zweiter Teil angefügt als „Fahles and storyes mo- 
ralized", hier fehlen die reflexions; andere folgten noch 1704, 
1708, 1714 und 1724. 

Im ausgehenden 17. Jahrhundert hatte sich Äsop auch 
die englische Bühne erobert. Sir John Vanbrugh machte ihn 
zum Helden seines Stückes „^Esop", das 1697 mit sehr an- 
nehmbarem Erfolge aufgeführt wurde (ed. W. C. Ward, London 
1893). Durch die Erzählung von 8 Fabeln erzielt Äsop an 
den geeigneten Stellen großen Eindruck. Vanbrugh selbst 
bezeichnet seinen „JSsop'' als eine freie Übersetzung der fran- 
zösischen Komödie „Les fahles d'flsope" von Boui'sault (1638 
— 1701), die 1690 in Paris gespielt worden war. (Bour- 
sault hatte auch noch eine andere Komödie verfaßt „feope 
ä la cour"; neben ihm ist ferner Lenoble zu nennen mit 
seinem „fisope-Arlequin''). Vanbrugh schrieb, wahrscheinlich 
durch den Erfolg des ersten Teiles ermuntert, eine Fort- 
setzung des „-ffisop". Von dieser ganz selbständigen Schöpfung 
sind aber nur drei Szenen vollendet worden, über die Unter- 
schiede zur Quelle handelt kurz Ward, ausführlicher und 
zugleich den ganzen Aufbau berücksichtigend M. Dametz 
(John Vanbrughs Leben und Werke in den Wiener Beitr. 
z. Engl. Philologie, Bd. VIIj. 

Das Jahr 1697 ist außerdem wichtig durch das Er- 
scheinen von R. Bentleys berühmter Schrift „A dissertation 
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upon the epistles of Phalaris, the fables of JSsop". 

Der hervorragende Kritiker tritt als erster in England den 
abenteuerreichen, entstellten und unmöglichen Berichten über 
Äsops Leben entgegen. Er schließt sich dabei den An- 
schauungen des Franzosen Meziriac an, der bereits 1646 in 
„Les fables d'jEsope, traduites ... du Grec . . . par M. 
P. Millot. Ensemble la vie d'^sope composöe par Monsieur 
de Meziriac*' (Bourg en Bresse), die alten Lebensbeschreibungen 
als ungeheuerliche Phantasiegebilde verworfen und «Äsop 
mehr als einen Philosophen geschildert hatte. Bentley hatte 
sich diese Auffassungen zu eigen gemacht, obgleich er Me- 
ziriacs Beschreibung nur vom Hörensagen kannte. Dafür 
mußte er sich dann bittere Vorwürfe gefallen lassen von 
Boyle, dem vierten Grafen von Orrey, in dessen mißglückter 
Widerlegungsschrift ,,Dr. Bentley's dissertations on the epist- 
les of Phalaris, and the fables of jEsop examin'd", 1698. 
Bentley s Ansicht trug den Sieg davon und war schon nach 
kurzer Zeit überall anerkannt. 

Endlich brachte das Jahr 1697 einen „jEsop naturaliz'd, 
and expos'd to the publick view in his own shape and dress", 
in Cambridge erschienen, in einer Auswahl von 100 Fabeln 
in Versen. 

1698 veröffentlichte Dr. Walter Pope einen Band von 
110 „Moral and political fables, ancient and modern", in 
Prosa mit Reimen untermischt. 

Drydens ,,Fables'', die 1700 herauskamen, haben, 
wie bereits in der Einleitung angedeutet wurde, nichts mit 
Tierfabeln zu tun. Nur die darin enthaltene Erzählung von 
Chaucers „Nun's priest's tale" ist hier zu erwähnen. 

Femer nenne ich noch ein 1700 in Edinburg erschienenes 
Buch, betitelt „Some observations on the fables of jEsop''. 
Fabeln sind darin nicht enthalten; der Verfasser hat jedoch 
die des TEstrange gelesen \md gibt zu etwa 133 Fabeln 
ausführliche Erklärungen, ähnlich den reflexions. Fabeln 
gleichen oder verwandten Inhalts betrachtet er dabei zu- 
sanmien. 
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10, Von 1701-1725. 

Im 18. Jahrhundert ist zunächst ein Denkmal der Tier- 
sage zuverzeichnen „The raost delectable history of Reynard 
the Fox" von 1701. Es ist ein genauer, nur sprachlich ver- 
besserter Abdruck von 1629. Dahinter folgt dann ein zweiter 
Teil des Reynard, während die Abenteuer und der Tod des 
Reynardine den Schluß bilden. 

Ein Jahr später veröffentlichte Thomas Yalden (1671 
— 17ä6) seinen „^sop at court or State fahles'^ bestehend 
aus einem Prologe und 16 Fabein. Alte überlieferte Stoffe 
aus den Äsopischen Fabeln sind vom Dichter frei be- 
handelt worden, aber mit starkem politischen Einschlag. 
Im Prolog „-Ssop to the king" kündigt er an, für wen er 
schreibt; denn wenn er beginnt mit: Victorious prince! 
Parties distract the State, so kann damit nur Wilhelm 111. 
gemeint sein. Dieser war hauptsächlich von den Whigs 
herübergerufen worden, die ihn aber nur so lange unter- 
stützten, als er sich ihrem Parteiinteresse gefügig zeigte. 
Da die Tories genau so verfuhren, wechselten sich beide 
oft ab in den leitenden Stellen. Talden ist ein Gegner der 
Whigs. So sagt er von ihnen in der 4. Fabel: How senseless 
are our modern Whiggish tools Beneath the dignity of Bri- 
tish fools. Auf der anderen Seite lobt er natürlich die Führer 
der Tories. Wegen der Hereinziehung politischer Zwecke 
haben wir den Dichter in gewisser Weise als Vorläufer Gays 
zu betrachten, nur mit dem Unterschiede, daß dieser nicht 
mehr in der Partei steht, sondern mehr über den Parteien. 
Die Fabeln sind kurz erzählt; immer aber geht den Reden, 
die weit überwiegen, und den Handlungen eine vorbereitende 
Einleitung voran. Auch die Nutzanwendung zeichnet sich 
durch Kürze aus; leider paßt die Anwendung meist nicht 
zur vorher gegebenen Fabel. Die Rhetorik begnügt sich 
wesentlich mit Ausruf und Frage, daneben sucht der Dichter 
auch öfter durch Häufung von Synonymen die Wirkung zu 
erhöhn. Talden hat die Fabeln in den verschiedensten Vers- 
maßen geschrieben; er nimmt sich sogar die Freiheit, die 
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Nutzanwendung in einem anderen Metrum zu geben als dem 
in der Fabel angewendeten. Die Tiersage vertritt wieder 
Reynard, in abgekürzter Form auch Ren. Die Gattung des 
Streitgedichtes, dem wir schon bei Lydgate und Henrjsone 
begegnet waren, kommt in der 10. Fabel vor, wo sich Nach- 
tigall und Kuckuck streiten, wer besser singen könne, und 
der Esel den Schiedsrichter spielt. 

Eine eigentümliche Erscheinung der englischen Literatur 
glaube ich am besten im Zusammenhange mit Thomas Talden 
zu behandeln, da er ihr hervorragendster Vertreter ist. Wie 
ich bereits zeigte, stehn wir in dieser Zeit inmitten der hart- 
näckigsten Parteikämpfe zwischen Whigs und Tories. Um 
peinliche Folgen zu vermeiden und gewiß auch um populär 
zu wirken, griffen manche Politiker — denn um solche 
handelt es sich vornehmlich — zu einem eben so gefsJar- 
losen wie die Phantasie ansprechenden Mittel: sie schrieben 
anonym unter dem Namen Äsops und gebrauchten dabei 
seine Fabeleinkleidung. Wie die zahlreichen Bücher dieser 
Art zeigen, muß dieses Verfahren während der letzten Jahre 
des 17. und der ersten zwanzig des 18. Jahrhunderts gerade- 
zu eine Modesache gewesen sein, die allerdings schnell wieder 
erlöschte. Mehrere solcher Schriften sind überdies verloren 
gegangen, wie aus Erwähnungen ihrer Titel hervorgeht. Alle 
ohne Ausnahme sind politisch gefärbt und voll von An- 
spielungen auf Staatsaktionen, mögen es nun — je nach der 
augenblicklichen Stellung des Verfassers zur herrschenden 
Partei — Anklage- oder Verteidigungsschriften sein. Gegen 
das Prinzip der Fabel sind individuelle Personen eingeführt, 
wenn auch ihre Namen gewöhnlich nur mit dem Anfangs- 
buchstaben angedeutet werden; spätere Leser haben sie oft 
mit Tinte ausgefüllt. Im allgemeinen sind 8 bis 15 Fabeln 
zu einem Bande vereinigt. Alle sind in Versen abgefaßt; 
betreffs Erfindung sind manche jedoch neuartig. Auffallend 
häufig werden in den Fabeln Namen aus der Tiersage ge- 
braucht: Chanticleer, Reynard, Isgrim, Bruin und andere, 
und nach La Fontaines Beispiel werden den Tieren schon 
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hier, besonders in der Anrede, Titel verliehn. Die ältesten 
dieser Schriften, die für 6 d. oder 1 s. käuflich waren, da es 
den Verfassern auf möglichst große Verbreitung ankam, ge- 
hören dem Jahre 1698 an. 

Im „iEsop at Tunbridge", geschrieben by no person of 
quality, werden mit scharfer Satire in 12 Fabeln die Tages- 
ereignisse gegeißelt. Diese Schrift greift die Regierung der 
Whigs an und verteidigt, wie TEstrange, die Anhänger 
der Stuarts; sie hatte in diesem Jahre sogar zwei Auflagen. 
Der Verfasser des „-ffisop at Bathe" nennt sich, im Gegen- 
satz zu dem des ,^sop at Tunbridge*', a person of quality 
und wendet sich in 8 Fabeln heftig gegen die Jakobiten und 
zugleich gegen die Whigs. „Old iEsop at Whitehall", by a 
person of what quality you please, gibt den jungen Jlsops 
in Tunbridge und Bathe in 10 Fabeln gute Ratschläge und 
nimmt die Regierung gegen ihre Anschuldigungen in Schutz. 
Hier heißt es in der Vorrede: It is now the mode, it seems, 
for brutes to turn poiiticians. Ein ähnliches Ziel verfolgt 
der Verfasser des „-fflsop at Epsom^' in 10 Fabeln, die Charles 
Montague, dem inimitable author of the country-mouse and 
city-mouse gewidmet sind. Mit den Anschauungen des „Old 
^sop at WhitehaU'- ist er nicht ganz einverstanden; er hält 
zu Wilhelm IIL, den er in der Nutzanwendung der letzten 
Fabel zu trösten sucht, aber nicht zu den Whigs. Ebenfalls 
an den „Old ^sop at Whitehall" schreibt ,,iEsop at Amster- 
dam*', wo der Verfasser in der Verbannung lebt. In 11 
Fabeln setzt er auseinander, daß und warum er ein Gegner 
aller monarchischen Maxime ist; seine Ideale sind freedom, 
liberty und property. Zum Schluß preist er Amsterdam, 
das die Flüchtlinge schützt Die im „^Esop at Tunbridge'' 
vertretene Ansicht wird fortgesetzt im „-fflsop retum'd from 
Tunbridge", bestehend aus 1 2 Fabeln, und im „Life of jEsop 
at Tunbridge'', nur 3 Fabeln enthaltend. Endlich stammt aus 
dem Jahre 1698 noch eine Schrift „An answer to the dragon and 
grashopper". In einem kurzen Dialoge zwischen einem old 
monkey und weazel wird im Sinne der Whigs energisch 
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BVont gemacht gegen die bisher genannten Schriften und 
gegen einen „^sop at London'*, den ich nicht habe auf- 
treiben können. 

Aus dem nächsten Jahre besitzen wir nur den „^Esop 
from Islington", der sich in 8 Fabebi fast ausschließlich mit 
der Habeas-Corpus-Akte beschäftigt. 

1701 erschienen: „^sop at Paris*, worin zu jeder der 
9 Fabeln, die letzte ausgenommen, ein längerer Brief in Prosa 
hinzufügt ist, imd „JEsop in Spain", eine Epistel und 8 Fabeln 
enthaltend, 1703 unverändert neu gedruckt als „Esop's advice 
both to the princes and people of Europe". Beide Schriften 
befassen sich mehr mit politischen Einzelheiten, ohne ein 
bestimmtes Parteiinteresse zu vertreten. 

„iEsop the Wanderer^ von 1704 richtet sich in einer 
Einleitung und 10 Fabeln gegen die Politik Ludwigs XIV., 
während Marlboroughs Siege gepriesen werden. Dabei werden 
auch die gesamten europäischen Verhältnisse besprochen. 

Von späteren Schriften sind noch erhalten: „^Esop at 
Oxford" von 1709, ausnahmsweise 27 Fabeln enthaltend, die 
von politischen Tagesanspielungen aller Art geradezu wimmeln; 
„iEsop at the Bell tavern in Westminster" von 1711, dessen 
Verfasser ein Anhänger der Stuarts ist, der einige von den 
Fabeln des TEstrange ausgewählt hat; „iEsop at Utrecht" 
von 1711 oder 1712, aus nur 2 Fabeln bestehend, die beide 
im Sinne der Torys die Königin. von England preisen und 
den König von Frankreich verspotten; und endlich „iBsop 
in Masquerade" von 1718, der in 15 Fabeln ungenannten 
HöfUngen treffUche Lehren erteilt. 

Die überlieferten englischen Denkmäler sind hiermit 
erschöpft, bis auf einen „^Esop in Downing-Street" von 183 J. 
Die Äsop-Mode blieb nicht auf England beschränkt, sie 
ergriff, wenn auch nicht in demselben Maße, Holland und 
Frankreich. 

Wieder frei von politischen Anspielungen ist eine John 
Locke zugeschriebene Übersetzung von 203 Äsopischen Fabeln 
aus dem Jahre 1703, betitielt „jEsop's fahles in English and 
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Latin". Als Gewährsleute werden hauptsächlich Gulielmus 
Hermannus Goudanus und H. Barlandus angeführt. Eine 
neue Auflage erschien 1723. 

Im folgenden Jahre übertrug John Toland die Fabeln 
Äsops mit den moral reflections of Monsieur Baudoin aus 
dem Französischen. Toland benutzte nicht den ersten Druck 
von Baudoins Übersetzung von 1660, der 118 Fabeln enthält, 
sondern einen der folgenden von 1669 oder 1680, die nur 
117 Fabeln haben. Während nun Baudoin das Leben Äsops 
noch nach M. Planudes erzählte, folgt Toland — sicherlich 
durch Bentleys Schrift angeregt — als erster Übersetzer in 
England dem Franzosen Meziriac. Toland handelt auch über 
das Wesen der Fabel und unterscheidet fünf Arten: reasonable 
oder rational, moral, mixed, proper und most proper fahles. 

Ebenfalls ganz unter französischem Einfluß steht der 
im gleichen Jahre veröffentlichte ,,jEsop dressed or a col- 
lection of fahles writ in familiär verse" des Bemard Man- 
devüle. Wie er in der Einleitung hervorhebt, ahmt er La 
Fontaine nach, imd nur zwei von den 39 Fabeln hat er selbst 
erfunden; da es ohne Zweifel die schlechtesten sind, so ver- 
hehlt er uns ihren Namen. Unter dem familiär verse ver- 
steht er das Kurzreimpaar. Die Fabelsammlung ist enthalten 
in dem 1724 in zweiter Ausgabe erschienenen Buche ,',The 
virgin unmask'd or female dialogues" etc. 

Die letzte Reynard-Dichtung unseres Abschnittes fällt 
in das Jahr 1706. In vier Büchern wird berichtet vom „Crafty 
courtier or the fable of Reynard the Fox", wie der Titel 
lautet. Pfingsten, das liebliche Fest, wird nicht genannt; 
hier heißt es nur: der Frühling war gekommen. Der un- 
bekannte Verfasser übersetzt die lateinischen Jamben des 
Hartmannus Schopperus aus Frankfurt a. M. von 1567, Kaiser 
Maximilian IL gewidmet. Schopper folgt dem niederdeutschen 
„Reynke Vosz de olde, nyge gedrucket by Ludowich Dietz" 
in Rostock 1549. Dieses Werk war schon 1550 und 1562 
in Frankfurt neu gedruckt worden (s. K. Goedeke, Grundriß 
z. Geschichte d. deutsch. Dichtung, Dresden 1884, I 482). 
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Schottland scheinen 2 Fabeln anzugehören, die sich in 
den „Petitions, tracs etc. relating to the union of the English 
and Scottish Parliaments" von 1706 und 1707 finden, da 
sie zusammen mit dem „Generous and noble speech of 
William Wallace of Elderslie at the battle of Falkirk'' und 
einem Bericht über den tapferen Angriff des Bischofs von 
Dunkeid, William Sinclair, gegen überlegene englische Plünderer 
auf dem vorletzten Blatte stehn. Es ist die Fabel von der 
Stadtmaus und Landmaus, ohne Titel, und die Fabel vom 
Pferd und Hirsch. Beide sind im heroischen Keimpaar in 
bemerkenswerter Kürze abgefaßt. 

1708 folgte Edmund Arwacker mit ,,Truth in fiction, 
or morality in masquerade, a collection of 225 select fahles 
of jEsop and other authors" in Versen. Zu den Nutz- 
anwendungen sind noch lateinische und griechische Zitate 
gefügt. 

In demselben Jahre erschien ferner eine Übersetzung 
von J. Jackson, 216 Fabeln enthaltend. Er benutzte die Fabeln 
des TEstrange, den er wegen seiner hervorragend guten uud 
fließenden Übertragung ins Englische lobt. Nur die refioxions 
läßt er weg, da sie erstens ihren Zweck nicht erfüllten und 
dann zu offen erkennen ließen, daß sie gewissen Parteizwecken 
dienten. Als Ersatz dafür werden auch hier, ähnlich wie bei 
Arwacker, einige englische Verslein zu jeder Nutzanwendung 
gestellt. Interessant ist seine Einteilung in rational fahles, 
wo nur Menschen, in moral fahles, wo nur Tiere, und in 
mixt fahles, wo beide gemeinsam vorkommen. Neu heraus- 
gegeben wurde das Buch 1715 und 1727. 

Der Verfasser des Gedichtes „Eagle and robin" des 
Jahres 1709, H. 6. oder Horat. Gram., wie er ein andermal 
schreibt, ist stolz auf sein Werk, da weder Mr. Ogleby 
(= Ogilby) noch Sir Roger TEstrange Äsops Adler kannten. 
Durch einen glücklichen Zufall habe er diese Fabel mit fünf 
anderen in seiner Bibliothek entdeckt und aus dem Grie- 
chischen in Kurzreimpaaren übersetzt. Indessen weicht 
diese Geschichte von eagle und robin insofern von der Form 
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einer Äsopischen Fabel ab, als nebensächliche Dinge zu aus- 
führlich geschildert werden. Ähnlich verhält es sich in 
seiner selbständigen Schöpfung „Robin Read-breast with the 
beast*'. 

In bescheidenem Maße haben sich femer Addison und 
Steele als Fabeldichter versucht. Addison äußert sich über 
den Wert der Fabeldichtung in sehr günstigem Sinne im 
Tatler No. 147 aus dem Jahre 1710: The virtue which we 
gather from a fable, or an allegory, is like the health we 
get bv hunting; und im Spectator No. 183 von 1711: Fahles 
were the first piece of wit that made their appearance in 
the World, and have been still highlj valued not oily in 
times of the greatest simplicity, but among the most polite 
ages of mankind. Er gibt dann im Anschluß hieran einige 
Beispiele von alten Fabeln und Allegorien und nennt einige 
Fabeldichter, darunter Boileau und La Fontaine, who by his 
way of writing, is come more into vogue than any other 
author of our tirae. 

Als Steele von verschiedenen Seiten gefragt wurde, warum 
er sich den wiederholten Angriffen seiner Gegner gegenüber 
ruhig verhalte, antwortete er im Tatler No. 115: I shall act 
like my predecessor iEsop, and give him a fable instead 
of a repiy; er erzählt darauf die Fabel „The mastiff and the 
curs". unter gleichen Umständen bedient sich Addison, 
wahrscheinlich nach Steeles Vorbild, im Tatier No. 229 der 
Fabel „The owls, the bats, and the sun'^ 

Die Fabel vom Zwiegespräch zwischen Mann und Löwe, 
auf die Chaucer im Prolog der Erzählung der Frau von Batli 
anspielt, schildert Steele in anschaulicher Weise 'im Spec- 
tator No. 11 von 1711, während sich auf die Fabel vom 
Esel, der sich mit der Löwenhaut bekleidet, der Ausspruch 
bezieht: an ass in a lion*s skin, im Tatler No. 212. 

Von einer 1711 in dritter Auflage erschienenen Samm- 
lung von 180 Fabeln sind die beiden ersten Drucke un- 
bekannt. Außer Äsopischen Fabeln sind auch solche von 
Locman, Pilpay und anderen übersetzt; alle haben sehr kurze 
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Nutzanwendungen. In der Ausgabe von 1711 sind am Schluß 
50 neue Fabeln hinzugefügt worden. 

Der letzte und zugleich hervorragendste Fabelübersetzer 
vor Gay ist Samuel Croxall, der 1722 mit 196 Fabeln von 
Äsop und anderen an die Öffentlichkeit trat. Wie er in 
der Yorrede betont, will er über die Persönlichkeit und das 
Leben Äsops noch' nicht abschließend urteilen. Der neuen 
Richtung Meziriac-Bentley steht er zweifelnd gegenüber, 
wenn er auch viele Fehler in der Beschreibung des M. Pla- 
nudes zugibt. Die Fabeln sind zumeist kurz und treffend 
in anschaulicher Prosa geschrieben; Naturschilderung fehlt, 
wie überhaupt jede Ausschmückung. Die Nutzanwendungen 
ersetzt er durch applications, die im allgemeinen ausführ- 
licher sind als die Fabeln. Er folgt hierin dem Beispiele 
von TEstrange, der die Nutzanwendungen noch um reflexions 
vermehrt hatte. Aber während dieser eifrig die Sache der 
abgesetzten Stuarts vertrat, ist Croxall ein Anhänger der 
Whigs und unterstützt das Haus Hannover. Seine appli- 
cations, die das heranwachsende Geschlecht im Sinne der 
Wahrheit, Freiheit und Tugend erziehn sollen, richten sich 
ausdrücklich gegen Sir Roger TEstrange, von dem er in 
der Vorrede sagt: In every political touch, he shews himself 
to be the tool and hireling of the popish faction. Leider 
tritt auch bei ihm das Parteiinteresse zu sehr in den Vorder- 
grund. Townsend und Valentine, die 110 Fabeln Croxalls 
und 50 von TEstrange in den „Chandos Classics" 1866 neu 
herausgaben, haben daher mit Recht die applications und 
reflexions weggelassen; unklug handelten die beiden, eigene 
hinzuzudichten. Immerhin war Croxalls Fabeln ein großer 
Erfolg beschieden, denn bereits 1724 wurden sie zum zweiten- 
male und bis 1836 sogar 24 mal veröffentlicht. 

Viel Aufsehn unter den Zeitgenossen erregte 1723 
Bemard Mandevilles Dichtung „The fable of the bees". Der 
Titel ist nicht ganz treffend gewählt; denn der Dichter selbst 
bemerkt in der Vorrede: to be a tale they want probability, 
and the whole is rather too long for a fable. Nur die Ein- 
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kleidung, soweit der gnimbling hive in betracht kommt, ist 
unserer Dichtgattung entlehnt, während die Fabel von Anfang 
an nur ein äußerer Vorwand zu einer ätzenden Anklage 
sozialer Mängel ist. 

11. Fabelanspielungen in Sprichwörtern. 

Bevor ich zu Gay übergehe, will ich noch auf Fabel- 
anspielungen in Sprichwörtern hinweisen. Ihr Vorkommen 
ist ein wichtiger Beweis, daß die Fabeln Gemeingut und 
allen Schichten des Volkes geläufig geworden waren. Thomas 
Wright sieht in der lateinischen Fabel „De pullo busardi" 
(Percy Soc. VIII 228) den Ursprung des sehr alten und volks- 
tümlichen Sprichworts: It is a dirty bird that fouleth its 
own nest, das bereits in dem frühme. Gedicht von der 
Eule und Nachtigall, V. 98 — 100, begegnet: Thar-bi men 
segget a vorbisne Dahet habbe that ilke best That fuleth 
his owe nest (ed. Percy Soc. XI 4). Wie die Sammlung 
„Adagia*' des Erasmus um 1500 zeigt, waren fabelartige 
Sprichwörter auch in lateinischem Text gebräuchlich : Multa 
novit vulpes, sed echinus (sonst meist felis) unum mgnuam 
(1 5). Bei einer Durchsicht von Hazlitts „English proverbs 
and proverbial phrases" (London 1869) habe ich zahlreiche 
ähnliche Stellen gefunden wie die folgenden: A barley-corn 
is better than a diamond to a cock (S. 2); Fie upon hens, 
quoth the fox, because he could not reach them (S. 130); 
Foxes, when they cannot reach the grapes, say they are not 
ripe (S. 137); The raven chides blackness (S. 383), usw. 
Einmal wird sogar Äsop genannt: Thou must learn of iEsop's 
dog to do as he did (S. 402). 
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C. Die Fabeln John Gays. 

1. Äussere Entstehungsgesehiehte* 

Gay hat zwei Bände Fabeln geschrieben. Der erste, 
den er auf Wunsch der Prinzessin von Wales verfaßte, be- 
steht aus einem Dialog zwischen einem Hirten und einem 
Philosophen und fünfzig Fabeln und wurde 1726 vollendet, 
jedoch erst ein Jahr später gedruckt. Der zweite Band, 
den der Dichter kurz vor seinem Tode beendigte, enthält nur 
sechzehn Fabeln und wurde sechs Jahre später, 1738, ver- 
öffentlicht. Über die Quellen seiner Fabeln gibt der Dichter 
weder in diesen, noch in seinen übrigen Werken oder Briefen 
irgendwelche Andeutungen. Alle Stellen aus Briefen Gays 
und seiner Freunde, soweit sie sich überhaupt auf die Fabeln 
beziehn, lasse ich hier gesammelt folgen (s. Elwin, Works 
of Pope, London 1871, Vol. VII). 

Den ersten Hinweis finden wir in einem Briefe Popes 
und Bolingbrokes an Swift vom 14. Dezember 1725; hier 
heißt es: Gay is writing tales for Prince William. Swift 
schreibt am 27. November 1726 an Pope und ist erstaunt, 
daß Gay nur so langsame Fortschritte mache; er sagt: How 
comes friend Gay to be so tedious? Another man can 
publish fifty thousand lines sooner than he can publish 
fifty fahles. Gay erwidert darauf am 18. Februar 1827, die 
Fabeln seien bereits vollendet und er hoffe, daß sie bald 
veröffentlicht werden können In einem Briefe an Pope 
— ohne Datum — der aber kurze Zeit nach dem Erscheinen 
der Fabeln geschrieben sein muß, bedauert Gay, daß er sie 
verfaßt habe, ohne den Rat des Freundes befolgt zu haben: 
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Why did I not take your ad vice before my writing fables 
for the Duke, not to write them; denn seine Hoffnungen 
auf eine gute Stelle bei Hofe waren nicht in Erfüllung ge- 
gangen. 

Damit sind alle Hindeutungen auf die Fabeln des ersten 
Teiles erschöpft. Über die Quellen, die er benutzt haben 
mag, enthalten sie nichts, nur für die Zeit der Abfassung 
sind sie von Wert; zugleich zeigen sie uns den persönlichen 
Mißerfolg, der ihn sehr verstimmte. 

In einem Schreiben vom 1. Dezember 1731 teilt er 
Swift mit, daß er damit beschäftigt sei, einen zweiten Band 
Fabeln zu schreiben. Im folgenden Jahre berichtet er ihm, 
er hoffe sie bald zu beendigen, und schließt mit den Worten: 
I find it the most difficult task I ever undertook, but have 
determined to go through with it; and after this, I bolieve 
I shall never have courage enough to think any more in 
this way. Noch mehr sagen uns die beiden folgenden Briefe. 
Der erste, vom 16. Mai 1732, ist an Swift, der zweite, aus 
demselben Jahre, von diesem an Gay und die Herzogin von 
Queensberry gerichtet. Unser Dichter glaubt, Swift billige 
es nicht, daß er wieder Fabeln schreiben wolle; er habe 
aber schon fünfzehn oder sechzehn vollendet, und zwar seien 
sie in der Nutzanwendung mehr politischer Art. Dann 
fährt er fort: Though this is a kind of writing that appears 
very easy, I find it the most difficult of any that I ever 
undertook. After I have invented one fable and finished it, 
I despair of finding out another; but I have a moral or 
two more, which I wish to write upon. Swift erwiderte 
darauf, Gay habe ihn ganz mißverstanden: For there is no 
writing I esteem more than fables, nor anything so difficult 
to succeed in, which however you have done excellently 
well, and I have often admired your happiness in such a 
kind of Performance, which I have frequently endeavoured 
in vain. I remember, I acted as you seem to hint; I found 
a moral first and ^ihen" studied for a fable, but could do 
nothing that pleased, and so left off that scheeme for ever. 
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Diese wichtige Stelle zeigt außerdem deutlich, daß die 
Fabeln von Prior „When the cat is away, the mice may 
play" und „The widow and her cat" mit Unrecht Swift zu- 
geschrieben wurden. 

Diese Briefe sind deshalb wertvoll, weil sie angeben, 
wie Gay beim Dichten seiner Fabeln verfuhr. Quellen zu 
den Fabeln werden auch hier nicht genannt, diese vielmehr 
als invented bezeichnet, was durch die Widmung an den 
Prinzen von Cumberland bestätigt wird, wo es heißt: these 
new fahles, invented for his amusement. Gays Aussprüche 
deuten klar an, daß wir von vornherein darauf verzichten 
müssen, bei invented fahles genaue Übereinstimmungen mit 
alten Fabeln zu finden. Soweit sich indes mit einiger Sicher- 
heit Ähnlichkeit des Stoffes, sei es betreffs der handelnden 
Tiere oder der Handlungen oder der Umgebung findet, habe 
ich natürlich solche Fabeln mit herangezogen. Dagegen sind 
die Fabeln mit umso größerem Nachdruck auf stilistische 
Beeinflussungen hin zu untersuchen. 



2. Allgemeines Verhältnis La Fontaines zu England. 

Als der Dichter von der Fürstin seinen Auftrag erhielt, 
standen ihm Vorbilder in überreichem Maße zur Verfügung. 

Die alten heimischen Erzeugnisse waren allerdings ver- 
gessen, aber die Fabelmode der letzten Jahrzehnte im all- 
gemeinen und die Fabeln von Croxall im besonderen blieben 
nicht ohne Einfluß auf ihn. Croxall folgte, gleich seinem 
fonnalen Meister TEstrange, der Nützlichkeitsrichtung, gab 
die Erzählung möglichst knapp und trocken und betonte mit 
aller Kraft die Nutzanwendung. Einige Spuren wenigstens 
verraten, daß ihn Gay benutzt hat. 

Abweichend von diesem vorherrschenden Schema hatten 
La Fontaine und seine Nachahmer die Fabeln behandelt, 
und selbst ein oberflächlicher Kenner der Fabeln Gays wird 
sofort durch die Ähnlichkeit seiner Technik auf La Fontaine 
hingewiesen. Eine Übereinstimmung zwischen beiden haben 
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die Kritiker auch längst behauptet, ohne sie jedoch näher 
zu begründen. 

Schon in Charakter, Temperament und Lebensgewohn- 
heiten erinnert Gay an La Fontaine. Auch er ist ein be- 
gabter und geistvoller Kopf, dem es an Ehrgeiz mangelt^ 
außer dem eines Hofmannes. Jeder Zwang ist ihm ebenso 
zuwider ; seiner ausgeprägten Sinnlichkeit genügt es, das 
Leben in ungebundener Weise und in behaglicher Untätig- 
keit zu genießen. Gleich ihm versteht er es nicht, mit seinem 
Gelde auszukommen, und bedarf stets der Gönner, um auf 
deren Kosten zu leben und zu reisen. 

Beachtenswert ist demnächst, daß Gay die Fabeln nicht 
aus eigenem dichterischen Antriebe oder literarischen Inte- 
resse schrieb. Daß die Prinzessin Karoline gerade unsem 
Dichter aufforderte, der sich auf dem Gebiete der Fabel- 
dichtung weder versucht noch bewährt hatte, erklärt sich 
allein aus den Beziehungen Gays zum Hofe; denn von 
seinen Schöpfungen hatte nur „Trivia, or the art of Walking the 
streets of London^' von 1716 einen größeren Erfolg erzielt. 
Da in dieser Zeit die Erziehung an den Fürstenhöfen Eu- 
ropas wesentlich nach französischem Muster geschah, so liegt 
es nahe anzunehmen, daß die Prinzessin Karoline unsem 
Dichter auf La Fontaine als Vorbild hingewiesen hat, der 
seine Fabeln, 1568 zuerst veröffentlicht, dem Dauphin 
gewidmet und darin hervorgehoben hatte, daß sie Wahr- 
heiten enthalten: qui servent de le^ons, während er das 
12. Buch von 1694 dem Enkel Ludwigs XIY. zugeeignet 
hatte. 

Ferner unterstützten die beiden Reisen Gays nach dem 
Festlande, wo er sich hauptsächlich in Frankreich aufhielt, 
die Möglichkeit fi'anzösicher Beeinflussung. Die französische 
Kultur und Literatur, die damals allen als erstrebenswertes 
Ideal vorschwebten — denn Frankreich stand zu jener 
Zeit auf dem Gipfel geistiger Macht — , konnte er so im 
eigenen Lande kennen lernen. Gay hat zwar keinen der 
großen Vertreter" der französischen Literatur mehr gesehn,. 
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aber der Ruhm und Einfluß ihrer Werke bestanden noch 
unvermindert, da es von der späteren Regierungszeit Lud- 
wigs XIV. an bis zum Auftreten Voltaires keinen wirklich 
hervorragenden Autor mehr hervorgebracht hatte. Daß unser 
Dichter die französischen Klassiker — ohne allerdings La 
Fontaine zu nennen — kannte und schätzte, zeigt seine 
„Epistle to the ßight Honourable William PuJteney, Esq." 
Dieser hatte ihn im Sommer 1717 zur Wiederherstellung 
seiner geschwächten Gesundheit nach Frankreich mitge- 
nommen. Längere Zeit weilten sie auch in Paris. Die zweite 
Reise nach Frankreich, von der wir nur wenig wissen, machte 
der Dichter im Jahre 1719. 

Bereits lange vor dieser Zeit hatte La Fontaines Name 
in London einen hervorragenden Klang. Während der Re- 
gierung Karls IL, an dessen Hofe sich eine kleine Kolonie 
freiwilliger und verbannter französischer Flüchtlinge gebildet 
hatte^ wurde La Fontaine in der englischen Hauptstadt mehr 
gefeiert als in Paris. Bei der Vorliebe der katholischen 
Stuarts für französische Sitten und Gebräuche ist es erklärlich, 
daß die Franzosen — unter ihnen waren Träger der höchsten 
Namen — bald einen großen Einfluß auf den König und dessen 
Umgebung gewannen. In der Politik und in literarischer 
Hinsicht spielten sie bald die führende und tonangebende 
Rolle. Am Londoner Hofe ging es fast so zu wie am Pariser, 
darnach wurden auch in den vornehmen Kreisen Londons 
ganz nach Muster der Pariser Salons feingeistige Gespräche 
über Dichter und Philosophen, Religion und Theater geführt. 
Die Herzogin von Mazarin war die Führerin dieser Gesellschaft 
und Stfivremond ihr literarisches Haupt. Beide waren bestrebt, 
einen der großen Dichter Frankreichs nach England herüber 
zu rufen. Ausschlaggebend war das Urteil St. fivremonds, 
der La Fontaine als seinen Lieblingsschriftsteller empfahl; 
daß dieser auf das glänzende Angebot eingehn würde, durfte 
man umso eher voraussetzen, als er sich meist in Geldnot 
befand. Die Verhandlungen zogen sich mehrere Jahre 
hin. La Fontaine war nicht abgeneigt, der Einladung zu 
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folgen (vgl. M. Saint-Marc Girardin, La Fontaine et les 
Fabulistes, Paris 1876; Ch. Marty-Laveaux, (Euvres complötes 
de La Fontaine, Paris 1863, Bd. III). Der Schwester des 
englischen Gesandten in Paris, die ihren Bruder im Jahre 
1683 besuchte und La Fontaine mit nach England nehmen 
wollte, widmete er die Fabel „Le renard Anglais". In der 
Widmung ä madame Harvey — lobt er diese, England und 
die Engländer. La Fontaine kam nicht nach London, da er 
inzwischen neue Gönner in Paris gefunden hatte. Jedenfalls 
werden diese Bestrebungen, infolge deren der französische 
Dichter auch die Fabel „Un animal dans la Lune" geschrieben 
hat, seinen Namen und seine Werke in London berühmt 
gemacht haben. 

Unmittelbare Zeugen für das Bekanntsein La Fontaines 
in England nach der Revolution von 1688 waren zunächst 
die Fabeln von TEstrange 1692. Stofflich ganz abhängig 
von La Fontaine war Mandevilles „iEsop" von 1704, während 
Addison im Spectator No. 183 aus dem Jahre 1711 besonders 
die künstlerische Vollendung seiner Fabeln betonte. Zu 
diesen gesellt sich ferner Prior, der La Fontaine in seinem 
„Hans Carvel', nachahmte und in dem Gedicht „The turtle 
and the sparrow" Z. 330 ff. zitiert: t 

And what La Fontaine laughing says, 
Is serious truth in sach a case: 
^^Who siights the evil, finds it least; 
And who does nothing, does the best'\ 



3. Obereinstimmungren zwisclien La Fontaine 
und Gay. 

Die folgenden Beispiele dürften zeigen, daß Gay durch 
den französischen Dichter in stofflicher Hinsicht angeregt 
wurde. Da La Fontaine keine Fabel erfunden, sondern alle 
der Überlieferung entnommen hat, so war diese bei der Ver- 
gleichung mit zu berücksichtigen. Als typische Vertreter 
der Tradition habe ich dabei die Fabeln von TEstrange und 
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Croxall zu gründe gelegt. Ferner mußte noch das Ver- 
hältnis der französischen Nachahmer La Fontaines zu Gay 
untersucht werden. In erster Linie habe ich solche Fabeln 
beider Dichter angeführt, die in ihren übereinstimmenden 
Zügen mehr oder weniger von der Überlieferung abweichen. 
Besonderes Gewicht ist dabei auf Übereinstimmungen in 
der Nutzanwendung gelegt; denn, wie aus den mitgeteilten 
Brief stellen hervorgeht, war diese für Gay am wichtigsten; 
erst zu dieser dichtete er die passende Fabel. Daher 
kommen Ähnlichkeiten der auftretenden Tiere, ihrer Hand- 
lungen und Reden, sowie ihrer Umgebung erst in zweiter 
Reihe in Betracht. Entsprechen sich Nutzanwendung und 
Fabel, dann hat sicher eine Entlehnung stattgefunden. Manch- 
mal hat Gay aus mehreren Fabeln Züge geborgt, die wesent- 
lich auf gleicher Nutzanwendung aufgebaut, wenn auch ver- 
schieden in der Ausführung waren. 

Am deutlichsten ist Gays „The spaniel and the chame- 
leon" (I Fab. 2) von La Fontaines „Philomele et Progn6" (III 
Fab. 15) geborgt. Zwar fehlt es nicht an Verschiedenheit 
der redenden Tiere und der Nutzanwendung — der englische 
Dichter zeigt die Schäden der Höfe, der französische die 
schlechten Seiten der Menschen überhaupt. Dagegen stimmen 
beide Dichtungen darin vorzüglich überein, daß sie zwei 
in gleicher Lage und Umgebung befindliche Tiere vorführen, 
deren Handlungen und Reden gleichen Beweggründen ent- 
springen und dasselbe Ziel verfolgen. Progn6 findet eines 
Tages zufällig Philomele, die schon seit langer Zeit ein 
zurückgezogenes Leben in der Einsamkeit führt; sie macht 
ihr den Vorschlag, das bisherige stille Dasein aufzugeben. 
Sie möge ihre Talente verwerten, und eine glänzende Zukunft 
sei ihr sicher: Le d6sert est-il fait pour des talents si beaux? 
Venez faire aux cit6s 6clater leurs merveilles. Aber Philo- 
möle kennt die Schlechtigkeit der Menschen nur zu gut, sie 
hat zu trübe Erfahrungen gemacht und weiß genau, wie es 
hinter der glänzenden äußeren Hülle aussieht, und welches 
Schicksal ihr schließlich doch bestimmt wäre. Sie lehnt daher 
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die Einladung ab and sagt: En voyant' les honimes, hölas! 
II m'en souvient bien d'avantage. 

Die Rolle der Prognö hat bei Gay der Wachtelhund, 
übernommen, der auch ganz zufällig das in der Einsamkeit 
lebende Chamäleon findet, dessen Dasein durchaus dem der 
Philomele entspricht. Es folgt nun fast der gleiche Dialog 
zwischen beiden; also zuerst die Einladung des Hundes: 

Dear einblem of the flatf ring host, 
What, live with clowns! a genius lost! 
To eitles and the court repair; 
A fortune cannot fall thee there; 
Preferment shall thy talents crown. 
Believe me, friend, I know the town. 

Dann die Ablehnung von Seiten des Chamäleons; nur ist die 
Entgegnung — es sollte an den Hof kommen — , besonders 
gegen die Höflinge gerichtet, nicht allgemein gegen dieMenschen 
überhaupt. Daß das Chamäleon einst am Hofe gelebt und 
dort eine hervorragende Rolle gespielt hatte, aber für ver- 
schiedene Missetaten von Jupiter in seine jetzige Gestalt ver- 
wandelt worden war, ist eine Zutat des englischen Dichters. 
Ein zweites gutes Beispiel sind „Le loup et le renard" 
(Xn Fab. 9) und „The fox at the point of death" {I Fab. 29), 
in denen sich die Nutzanwendungen und teilweise auch die 
Tiere entsprechen. Betrachten wir zunächst die französische 
Fabel. Ein Fuchs, unzufrieden mit seiner Beute — oft nur 
ein alter Hahn oder magere Küchlein — begibt sich in die 
Lehre zu einem Wolf. Bald hat er auch dessen Handwerk 
erlernt und sucht sich nun, bekleidet mit einem Wolfsfell, 
neue Nahrung. Das Glück ist ihm hold, er findet bald ein 
Schaf; eben schickt er sich an, das erwählte Beutestück zu 
packen; da kräht plötzlich ein Hahn in der Nähe. Vergessen 
sind alle guten Lehren, er eilt davon, den Hahn zu suchen. 
Der Dichter schließt: 

Que strt-il qu'on se contrefasse? 
Pretendre ainsi changer, est une illusion: 
L'on reprend sa premiere trace 
A la premiere occasion. 
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Der englische Dichter schildert einen Fuchs, der sein 
letztes Stündlein herannahn sieht. Seine Sippen sind um 
ihn versammelt, und er rät ihnen, ihr sündhaftes Leben auf- 
zugeben und ein ehrenhaftes zu beginnen. Ein anderer Fuchs 
entgegnet darauf, ein guter Name, einmal verloren, sei 
nicht wieder zurück zu gewinnen. Der erste schickt sich 
gerade an zu antworten, da ereignet sich ein unvorgesehner 
Zwischenfall, der ihn alle guten Vorsätze vergessen läßt. 
Es heißt bei Gay: 

Nay then, replies the feeble fox, 
(Bat hark! I hear a hen that clocks) 
Go, but be moderate in your food; 
A chicken too might do me good. 

In den vorliegenden Beispielen habe ich Übereinstim- 
mungen und zugleich Abweichungen ausführlicher hervor- 
gehoben, um dadurch die freie Art anzugeben, mit der Gay 
seine Vorlage benutzte; in den folgenden Fabeln will ich 
hauptsächlich nur ähnliche Züge berücksichtigen, denn die 
Verschiedenheiten sind hier meist noch größer. 

Die Quelle zu „The shepherd's dog and the wolf" (I 
Fab. 17) seh ich in „Le loup et les bergers" (X Fab. 6). 
In der französischen Fabel denkt der Wolf darüber nach, 
woher es wohl kommen möge, daß er sich so allgemeinen 
Haß zugezogen habe; daß er hin und wieder ein Schaf ver- 
zehre, um seinen Hunger zu stillen, sei alles, was er getan 
habe; aber in Zukunft wolle er auch dies vermeiden und 
sich nur noch von Gras ernähren oder lieber vor Hunger 
sterben. Da erblickt er plötzlich mehrere Hirten mit ihren 
Hunden, die sich gerade ein gebratenes Schaf schmecken 
lassen, und alle seine guten Vorsätze sind dahin. Die Menschen 
sind ja weit schlimmer, sie ernähren sich von den Tieren, 
die sie bewachen soUten, und da sollte er auf Beute verzichten, 
wo sein Verbrechen weit geringer ist! Bergers, bergers, le 
loup n'a tort, schließt der Dichter. 

Gay hat an die Stelle der schmausenden Hirten einen 
Schäferhund gesetzt, zu dem der Wolf spricht. Die Gedanken 

PaUestra LH. VII 
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und Begründungen seiner Rede sind durchaus dieselben, 
ebenso das Schlußwort des Wolfes, daß die Menschen weit 
gefräßiger und schlimmer seien als Wölfe: A wolf eats sheep 
but now and theu — Ten thousands are devour'd by men. 

Dieblers Annahme, daß diese Fabel nach Henrysones 
elfter vom Wolf and Widder verfaßt sei, ist bereits wider- 
legt worden (s. o. S. XL VI). Dagegen hat Croxalls fünfzehnte 
Fabel „The wolf in sheep's clothing" eine leise Ähnlich- 
keit mit der elften von Henry sone; nur verkleidet sich hier 
der Wolf als Schaf und gewinnt so Gelegenheit, in aller Ruhe 
viele Schafe zu verzehren, bis ihn endlich doch sein Schick- 
sal ereilt und er gehängt wird. Näher jedoch steht sie La 
Fontaines „Le loup devenu berger" (III Fab. 3). 

Daß der Mensch schlechter und verwerflicher handle 
als die Tiere, finden wir femer bestätigt in „La perdrix et 
les coqs" (X Fab. 8), wo es heißt: C'est de Thomme qu'il 
faut se plaindre seulement: und in „L'homme et la couleuvre" 
(X Fab. 2), wo die Schlange mit anderen Worten dasselbe 
ausdrückt In zwei Fabeln Gays, die in der Ausführung aller- 
dings sehr abweichen, ist die gleiche Nutzanwendung aus- 
gesprochen: in „The philosopher and the pheasants" (I 
Fab. 15), wo der Dichter einen Fasan sagen läßt: Man then 
avoid, detest his ways, und ähnlich in „Pythagoras and the 
countryman'^ (I Fab. 36). 

In „Le paon se plaignant ä Junon'* (11 Fab. 17) erwidert 
die Göttin auf die Klagen und Wünsche des Vogels, er möge 
damit aufhören, denn Fehler hätten alle; er möge vielmehr 
das Gute schätzen lernen, das ihn vor anderen auszeichne. 
In „The peacock, the turkey. and the goose^' (I Fab. 11) 
beklagt sich nicht der Pfau, sondern die beiden anderen 
Vögel. Er entgegnet darauf, wie Juno in der französischen 
Fabel : Neid verführe sie, nur seine Fehler zu sehn und seine 
Vorzüge dabei zu vergessen, die sie lieber anerkennen sollten. 
Croxalls „The peacock's complaint" (Fab. 97) ist ähnlich, 
paßt aber, abgesehn von kleinen Abweichungen, besser zu 
der französischen Fabel. 
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Der Bär in „La cour du lion^' (VIII Fab. 7) ist zu 
aufrichtig: er läßt sich den schlechten Geruch anmerken, der 
sich in der Höhle des Löwen unangenehm fühlbar macht, 
und wird dafür vom Löwen bestraft. Das gleiche widerfährt 
dem Affen, der in zu dummer Weise schmeichelt, während 
sich der Fuchs — um schlaue Ausflüchte nie verlegen — 
aus der gefahrvollen Lage rettet. Der Maler in „The paintei* 
who pleased nobody and everybody" (I Fab. 18) verfährt 
anfänglich wie der Bär (parleur trop sincöre): er malt zu 
natürlich, ohne zu schmeicheln. Daher ist sein Atelier bald 
verödet. Er verfällt dann aber nicht in die törichte Hand- 
lungsweise des Affen (fade adulateur), sondern handelt schlau 
wie der Fuchs, indem er sich eine Venus- und eine Apollo- 
büste kauft und bald von der einen, bald von der anderen 
bei seinen Bildern Züge verwendet. Nun verbreitet sich 
sein Ruhm schnell, und er ist gerettet. 

Dies ist übrigens die einzige Fabel, bei der ich Über- 
einstimmungen mit einer solchen von Lamotte finden konnte, 
der 1719 fünf Bände Fabeln (ed. Paris) veröffentlicht hatte. 
In „Le Portrait*' (S. 220) hat ein Maler ein Bild vollendet 
und zeigt es dem Auftraggeber; dessen Freunde üben eine 
ungünstige Kritik, die auch bei einem zweiten Versuche 
nicht besser ausfällt. Um nun dem Besteller zu zeigen, wie 
nichtig und falsch das Urteil seiner Freunde ist, wendet der 
Maler eine List ah, durch die sie sich wirklich täuschen 
lassen. Einige Züge in der Erzählung zeigen eine gewisse 
Ähnlichkeit mit Gays Fabel, die Nutzanwendung ist dagegen 
verschieden. 

In „Le renard, le singe et les animaux" (VI Fab. 6) ist 
der Löwe gestorben. Die Tiere versammeln sich, um einen 
neuen König zu wählen. Die Wahl fällt auf den Affen. 
Der Fuchs, darüber erbittert — seinen Groll läßt er aber 
niemand merken — , stellt dem Affen eine Falle. Dieser 
fäUt darauf hinein und wird abgesetzt. Nur wenige sind 
geeignet, eine Krone zu tragen. Dieser Fabel entspricht 
Gays „The lion, the fox and the geese" (I Fab. 7). Der Löwe 

VII* 
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ist nicht tot, aber regierungsmüde; er beruft infolgedessen 
eine Versammlung der Tiere, in der ein Fuchs zum Vize- 
könig ernannt wird. Ein anderer Fuchs preist schon im 
voraus dessen weise und gerechte Regierung, während die 
Gans für ihr Geschlecht traurige Zeiten kommen sieht. Die 
Fabel klingt wieder damit aus, daß nur wenige würdig sind, 
eine Krone bu tragen. Die Übereinstimmung in der Wahl 
der Tiere, der Umgebung — in beiden eine Tierversammlung 
— und in der Nutzanwendung lassen deutlich die Abhängig- 
keit von der Vorlage erkennen. 

Femer sind zu nennen ,,L*ours et l'amateur des jardins^'^ 
(Vin Fab. 10) und ,,The gardener and the hog^' (I Fab. 48), 
die neben einzelnen Parallelzügen der Ausführung vollständige 
Ähnlichkeit der Nutzanwendung zeigen. In der einen Fabel 
heißt es: Rien n'est si dangereux qu'un ignorant ami, und 
in der anderen: Who cherishes a brutal mate Shall mourn 
the folly soon or late. Dadurch, daß Gay an die Stelle des 
Bären ein Schwein setzte, sah er sich natürlich zu manchen 
Abweichungen veranlaßt. 

Nach „Les souhaits" (VII Fab. 6) wird der englische 
Dichter wahrscheinlich seine Fabel von „The father and 
Jupiter'' (I Fab. 39) geschrieben haben. Trotz mancher Ände- 
rungen bleibt der Kern der Fabeln gleich. In beiden wird 
nachgewiesen, daß jene höchst töricht sind, die perdent en 
chimeres le temps. Gut paßt es femer, daß es sich in beiden 
um drei Wünsche handelt. La Fontaine empfiehlt sagesse 
zu suchen, Gay virtue. 

Auf gemeinsamen Grundgedanken aufgebaut sind „L'oiseau 
bless6 d'une fldche" (II Fab. 6) und „The wild boar and the 
ram" (I Fab. 5). Bitter beklagt sich der von einem Pfeile 
getroffene Vogel über die Grausamkeit der Menschen; die 
Vögel lieferten ihnen das Material zu den Pfeilen, um dann 
durch diese den Tod zu finden. Einen Trost findet er 
wenigstens noch darin, daß den Menschen oft das gleiche 
Schicksal bestimmt ist: Des enfants de Japet toujours une 
moitiö Foumira des armes ä Fautre. Ganz ähnlich erwidert 
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der Widder dem Eber, wenn er ausführt, daß er und seine 
Gefährten sich in ihr Los ergeben hätten und daß den 
Menschen ihre Übeltaten keinen Segen brächten: For in these 
massacres they find The two chief plagues that waste mankind. 

Hiermit ist die Reihe der Fabeln erschöpft, in denen 
neben mehreren gemeinsamen Zügen die Nutzanwendung 
übereinstimmt. Die übrigen Beispiele schließen eine Zu- 
fälligkeit in der Behandlung des Stoffes nicht aus und können 
ebensogut der englischen Überlieferung entlehnt sein. Ein- 
zelne Ähnlichkeiten sind noph nachweisbar zwischen Gays 
„The old hen and the cock" (I Fab. 20), in der der junge 
Hahn, da er auf die Warnungen seiner Mutter nicht achtet 
und diesen zuwider handelt, in einen Brunnen fällt, und La 
Fontaines „L'astrologue qui se laisse tomber dans un puits" 
(H Fab. 13). Diese Fabel begegnet bei Croxall als „The astro- 
loger and the traveller'' (Fab. 24), aber in sehr abweichender 
Form von Gay. 

In La Fontaines „Le mal mari6" (VH Fab. 2) wird 
darüber geklagt, daß so viele Ehescheidungen stattfänden; 
dies hänge damit zusammen, daß sich so viele vereinigen, 
ohne sich näher zu kennen und zu prüfen. Wegen gering- 
fügiger Dinge entständen dann Streitigkeiten, und als ein- 
fachstes Mittel greife man zur Scheidung und bringe die 
Ehe dadurch in schlechten Ruf. In ähnlicher Weise spricht 
sich Gay aus in „Cupid, Hymen, and Plutus" (I Fab. 12); 
nur richtet er seine Vorwürfe gegen Männer und Frauen, 
während in der französischen Fabel die Schuld den Frauen 
allein zugeschrieben wird. 

Die Quelle zu Gays „The Persian, the sun, and the cloud" 
(I Fab. 28) war wahrscheinlich La Fontaines „Phöbus etBoröe" 
(VI Fab. 3). Dem Perser entspricht der Keisende (Boröe et 
le soleil virent un voyageur), der Sonne Ph6bus, während 
an die Stelle von Bor6e die Wolke tritt. Wie Ph6bus über 
Bor^e den Sieg davon trägt, so erweist sich die Sonne stärker 
als die Wolke. Auch Croxall hat die Fabel in nur wenig 
veränderter Gestalt als „The wind and the sun'' (Fab. 55). 
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Vielleicht hat Gay mehre Fabeln La Fontaines benutzt 
in „The eagle änd the assembly of animals" (I Fab. 4), wo 
Jupiter seinen Adler zu den Tieren schickt, unter denen 
große Unzufriedenheit herrscht, und diesen sagen läßt: 

Be happy then and learn content; 
Nor i Uli täte the restless mind 
And proud ambition of mankind. 

Die Person des Gottes und die Versammlung der Tiere — 
diese allerdings erst auf JupUers Befehl — lagen vor in 
„La besace" (I Fab. 7), die Unzufriedenheit der Tiere in „Les 
grenouilles qui demandent un roi" (III Fab. 4) ; auch in „L'äne 
et ses maitres" (VI Fab. 11), wo es heißt: Notre condition 
Jamals ne nous contente — La pire est toujours la prösente. 
Die gleichen Grundgedanken können freilich auch Croxalls 
„Jupiter and the camel" (Fab. 96) und „The fox und the 
hare appeal to Jupiter'' (Fab. 59) entlehnt sein. 

Die anmaßende und prahlende Fliege in „The man, the cat, 
the dog, and the fly" (II Fab. 8) wird in gleicherweise gebührend 
zurückgewiesen in La Fontaines „La mouche et la fourmi" 
(IV Fab. 3) und in Croxalls „The ant and the fly" (Fab. 73). 

Ebenso hatte Gay für das eitle und dummstolze Last- 
pferd in „The pack-hoi-se and the carrier" (II Fab. 11) zwei 
Vorbilder zur Verfügung: La Fontaines „Le mulet se vantant 
de sa g6n6alogie" (VI Fab. 7) und Croxalls „The boasting 
mule" (Fab. 145). Hier zeigt sich größere Übereinstimmung 
Gays mit der englischen Fassung. 

Noch geringer sind die gemeinsamen Züge in „The 
dog and the fox" (II Fab. 1) und „Le loup et le chien" (I 
Fab. 5), wo in dem gemeinsamen Spaziergang und den an- 
geknüpften Unterhaltungen eine gewisse Ähnlichkeit vorliegt; 
in .,The cur, the horse, and the shepherd's dog" (I Fab. 46) 
einerseits und „Le cheval et le loup" (V Fab. 8) und „Le 
renard, le loup et le cheval" (XII Fab. 17) andererseits, in 
denen die Angreifer durch den Huf des Pferdes die ge- 
bührende Strafe erhalten. „L'homme et la puce" (VIII Fab. 5) 
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und „The man and the flea" (I Fab. 49) sind die einzigen 
Fabeln, die bei beiden Dichtem denselben Titel haben. 

Gays „The counsel of horses" (I Fab. 43) ist nach dem 
Vorbilde von Croxalls„The wanton calf (Fab. 77) geschrieben, 
während La Fontaine keine entsprechende Fabel hat. 

4. Gays Streben nach Originalität 

Auffällig bleibt es immerhin, daß sich bei Gay so wenig 
unmittelbare Übereinstimmungen gerade der beliebtesten 
Fabelstoffe zeigen. Schon seine Zeitgenossen, dann auch 
alle späteren Forscher bis auf ünderhill bestätigen und er- 
kennen seine Originalität besonders rühmend an. Daß Gay 
so sehr nach Originalität strebte, erklärt sich zum Teil aus 
den hohen Erwartungen, die er an seinen Auftrag knüpfte. 
Um seinen Anspruch auf eine gute Stellung am Hofe, die 
ihm in Aussicht gestellt war, zu rechtfertigen, wollte er nicht 
als bloßer Nachahmer oder Übersetzer erscheinen, sondern 
seine Fabeln sollten möglichst selbständige Schöpfungen sein. 
Wie aus Briefen an Swift und andere Freunde hervorgeht, 
wurde er durch seine Ernennung zum gentleman-usher der 
kleinen Prinzessin Luise bitter gekränkt und enttäuscht, und 
trotz des glänzenden Erfolges der „Beggar's opera" hat er die 
Entfremdung vom Hofe nie verwinden können. 

Außerdem führe ich dieses Streben Gays in gewissem 
Grade auf eine Anregung von Lamotte zurück, der sich in 
seinem „Discours sur la fable'^ rühmt, seine Fabeln erfunden 
zu haben, denn er will zugleich Äsop und Ijsl Fontaine sein. 
Er stellt dabei folgenden Grundsatz auf: II faut d'abord 
chercher la v6rit6 morale qu'on peut trouver. Cela fait, on 
cherche Tallögorie qui doit döguiser l'instruction, puis Taction 
dans l'allögorie, puis l'expression. Sein Beispiel ahmten die 
meisten Fabeldichter des 18. Jahrhunderts in Frankreich und 
England nach. Daß sich auch Gay diese Vorschriften La- 
mottes beim Dichten seiner Fabeln zum Muster genommen 
hatte, zeigte sehr deutlich sein oben (S. XC.) mitgeteilter 
Briefwechsel mit Swift aus dem Jahre 1732. 
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Im allgemeinen hat dieses Bemühn nach Selbständig- 
keit den Fabeln unsere Dichters im hohem Maße geschadet. 
Denn gerade die erfundenen Fabeln sind oft nur geistreiche 
Erdichtungen, deren Handlungen kalt lassen; die Reden der 
Personen interessieren nicht oder wir können ihnen nicht 
glauben, weil die rhetorische Absicht zu sichtbar ist. Eine 
Ausnahme bilden etwa „The hai^e with many friends'' (I 
Fab. 50) oder „The ravens, the sexton, and the earth-worm 
(II Fab. 16). 

5. Stil von Gays Fabeln. 

Wahl der Personen. 

Die Auswahl der Gestalten ist von großer Mannigfaltig- 
keit. Etwa die Hälfte der Fabeln besteht aus reinen Tier- 
geschichten. Der Dichter verwendet darin einheimische und 
exotische Tiere, jedoch so, daß die ersteren bei weitem über- 
wiegen. Hier sind es wieder vornehmlich Haustiere, die er 
gerne auftreten läßt, und von den wild lebenden vor allem 
solche, die fast jedermann kennt und gesehn hat, wie Fuchs, 
Wolf, Bär, Hirsch, Rabe, Eule, Adler, Geier, Rebhuhn und 
andere. Auch von den exotischen Tieren hat er nur die be- 
kanntesten ausgewählt: Löwe, Tiger, Leopard, Elefant, Affe, 
Papagei, Pfau. Eine AusDahme bilden das Chamäleon, das 
sich aber häufig in der englischen Fabeldichtung findet, und 
der Schakal, der selten vorkommt. Gay hat die Tiere nicht 
in Klassen eingeteilt, sondern er führt sie alle durcheinander 
vor, ohne Rücksicht auf ihr Zusammensein in der Wirk- 
lichkeit. 

Von den Tieren sind die Vierfüßler in der Mehrheit, 
doch stellen auch die Vögel ein verhältnismäßig starkes 
Aufgebot. Von den Insekten erscheinen Ameise, Biene, 
Wespe, Schmetterling, Fliege und Spinne, von den niederen 
Tierstufen Schnecke und Regenwurm. Diese beiden Tiere 
sind insofern von Beachtung, als sie mit den Menschen 
weniger in Berührung kommen, besonders der Regenwurm, 
der meist in der Erde lebt. Für die Fische ist bei Gay 
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liberhaupt kein Baum, während die Pflanzenwelt nur einen 
handelnden Vertreter stellt: die Rose. 

Der Dichter hat eine Vorliebe, den Tieren, vor allem 
den Haustieren, neben allgemein gebräuchlichen Bezeich- 
nungen häutig in der Anrede auch solche Namen und Titel 
zu verleihn, die uns ihre Eigenschaften und Fähigkeiten im 
voraus ankündigen. Er ahmt hierin La Fontaine nach. Der 
junge Löwe wird als puppy, die Katze als puss oder poor 
puss bezeichnet; denselben Namen hat der Hase und selbst 
der Affe, der sonst pug oder poor pug heißt. Das Pferd 
nennt er einmal blind ball, dann dun, päd oder roan. 
Bei den Hunden begnügt sich Gay nicht mit dem einfachen 
dog oder hound, sondern er unterscheidet verschiedene Arten, 
so den spaniel, greyhound, mastiff, cur, shepherd's dog, 
setting dog. Der cur heißt außerdem yap und puppy, der 
shepherd's dog auch lightfoot; daneben kommt noch ring- 
wood vor. Die Tiersage lebt weiter in dem unverwüstlichen 
Reynard. Der Adler, als Bote Jupiters, ist der royal bird, 
die Eule der Athenian bird oder meistens blockhead, der 
Papagei poll. 

Gay hat sich aber nicht auf die Tierwelt beschränkt, 
auch Menschen- und Göttergestalten sind zahlreich in den 
Fabeln verwendet worden. Die verschiedensten menschlichen 
Berufe stellen ihre Vertreter, vom Hirten, Totengräber, Fuhr- 
mann, Koch, Gärtner, Jäger und Landmann geht es aufwärts 
bis zum Künstler, Dichter, Philosophen, adligen Höfling und 
König, von der Hexe, Bäuerin, Köchin und Amme bis zur 
feinen Hofdame. Das Interesse des Dichters haftet mehr an 
den vornehmen und hervorragenden Persönlichkeiten, den 
minderen gönnt er keine so eingehende Betrachtung, sie 
haben selten individuelle Bedeutung. 

Von den Hauptgöttern des Altertums kommen nur Jupiter 
und Plutus vor, von den untergeordneten und Halbgöttern 
Cupid, Hymen, Pan, Proteus und Fortune, die das Amt des 
unparteiischen Richters übernommen haben oder sich als Be- 
schützer der schwächeren Partei betätigen. Aus der keltisch- 
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romanischen Mythologie stammt die Gestalt der fairy, 
eines munteren Kobolds, der allerlei lustigen Spuk und Scherz 
mit den Menschen treibt, aus der christlichen Eeligion die 
des helfenden Engels. 

Während Menschen und Tiere, sowie Menschen und 
Götter ohne jeden Zwang miteinander verkehren, bedürfen 
Götter und Tiere eines Vermittlers. In „The eagle and the 
assembly of animals'' (I Fab. 4) bedient sich Jupiter des 
Adlers als Boten, der in seinem Namen zu den Tieren spricht, 
sie warnt und mit ihnen verhandelt Es ist dies übrigens 
der einzige Fall dieser Art bei unserm Dichter; zu seiner 
Erklärung gehört noch, daß nach der überlieferten Yor- 
stellung Jupiter ohne den Adler kaum zu denken ist. 

An letzter Stelle sind noch Allegorien oder Dinge mit 
allegorischer Bedeutung zu erwähnen, wie Death, Gare, Fever, 
Gout, Consumption, Vice, Time, sowie Pin, Needle, Sun, Cloud, 
Barlow-Mow, Dunghill, die in ihrem Treiben und ihren Be- 
schäftigungen nur mit den Menschen in Berührung kommen. 

Bei dieser Wahl der Gestalten ist kein erheblicher Unter- 
schied von den früheren Fabeldichtern festzustellen ; nur sind 
nach dem Muster von Lamotte allegorische und mythische 
Züge etwas bevorzugt. Der wesentliche Kern der Personen, 
wenigstens in den Tierfabeln, mußte bewahrt bleiben, da 
man von Anfang an auf die Naturbeobachtung angewiesen 
war. So bleibt auch bei unserm Dichter, um nur ein Bei- 
spiel zu geben, der Bär der alte Tölpel und eingebildete 
Geck, der er in der Fabeldichtung von jeher war. 

Wahl der Begebenheiten. 
Gay hat verhältnismäßig wenig Geschehnisse ; den 
breitesten Raum nehmen Reden ein, die besonders im zweiten 
Teil überwiegen. Es ist natürlich nicht möglich, alle Hand- 
lungen und Vorgänge einzeln aufzuzählen. Der Dichter folgt 
auch hierin wesentlich der Überlieferung, indem er — in 
mehr oder weniger abweichender Form — Kämpfe, Ver- 
sammlungen, Besuche und andere Szenen aus dem Tierleben 
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schildert. So kämpfen Löwe und Tiger miteinander um die 
Herrschaft des Waldes; grausam zerfleischen sie sich, und 
den Tatzenhieben des Löwen unterliegt der Tiger, das bunt- 
gefleckte Fell mit Blut bespritzt (I Fab. 1). Lange Zeit über- 
sieht der Stier großmütig die Schikanen und Belästigungen 
des mürrischen Hundes, schließlich wehrt er sich gegen die 
wiederholten Angriffe und spießt ihn auf seine Homer (I 
Fab. 9). Da von den Hunden keiner dem anderen die er- 
beuteten Knochen gönnt, fallen sie sich grimmig an; wähi*end 
ihres erbitterten Streites werden ihnen diese entwendet (I 
Fab. 34). Oder die Tiere versammeln sich, um Jupiter ihre 
Unzufriedenheit mit den bestehenden Verhältnissen und mit 
den ihnen verliehenen, aber für sie nicht ausreichenden 
Fähigkeiten auszusprechen (I Fab. 4). Yon seinem zahl- 
reichen Geschlecht wird der Fuchs für einige Zeit als ge- 
eignetster Vertreter des amtsmüden Königs Löwe gepriesen 
und gewählt, sehr zum Leidwesen der schutzbedürftigen und 
schwachen Untertanen, die eine schwere Zukunft nahn sehn 
(I Fab. 7). Der sterbende Fuchs (I Fab. 29), der seine Sipp- 
schaft zu sich berufen hat, um ihnen vor seinem Tode ins 
Gewissen zu reden, ein tugendhaftes Leben zu beginnen, 
erliegt selbst der ersten Versuchung. Im Kate der Pferde 
(I Fab. 43) werden die anmaßenden und zum Ungehoi-sam 
gegen die scheinbaren Wohltäter aufreizenden Reden des 
unerfahrenen Füllens gebührend getadelt und verurteilt. In 
der Not klopft der Hase (I Fab. 50) vergeblich an die Türen 
seiner vermeintlichen Freunde und wird überall unter nich- 
tigen Vorwänden zurückgewiesen. Oft begnügt sich der 
Dichter mit Spaziergängen (I Fab. 2) und zufälligem Zu- 
sammentreffen (I Fab. 17, II Fab. 1), an die sich die morali- 
sierenden Reden anschließen. 

Am häufigsten werden Begebenheiten in den reinen 
Tierfabeln vorgeführt, während sie da, wo Menschen und 
Götter mitwirken oder allegorische Dinge hereinspielen, noch 
mehr zu gunsten der Reden zurücktreten. In einigen Fabeln 
fehlen eigentliche Handlungen, sie werden aber doch ange- 
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deutet oder als geschehn hingestellt, oft sogar ohne mit den 
Hauptpersonen in unmittelbare Berührung zu kommen. In 
anderen sind selbst diese Hinweise unterdilickt; wir haben 
eine ganze Reihe von Fabeln, die nur aus Reden bestehn. 

Daß bei Gay, an La Fontaine gemessen, die Gescheh- 
nisse den Reden gegenüber zurücktreten, hat besonders darin 
seine Ursache, daß er nicht wie La Fontaine belehren und 
gleichzeitig — darauf legt Gay Gewicht — unterhalten und 
ergötzen wiD. Ihm liegt mehr die Lehre am Herzen, daher 
hat er meist nur so viel Handlung, wie zur Erläuterung des 
beabsichtigten Zweckes erforderlich ist. Hierin läßt sich 
ein Nachwirken der englischen Fabeldichtung spüren, wie 
sie schon von Odo und den Klerikern, von Lydgate und 
Henrysone bis zu Gay gepflegt werden war, mit der so stark 
ausgeprägten lehrhaften Tendenz, die auch bei unserm Dichter 
eine gewisse Eintönigkeit hervorruft. 

Wichtig ist es dabei, ob die Handlungen und die Be- 
weggründe,, aus denen sie erwachsen, der Wirklichkeit ent- 
sprechen, wie dies bei La Fontaine so wunderbar der Fall 
ist, der die Tiere so vorführt, wie es auf der Bühne mit 
Personen geschieht: sie handeln und reden immer so, wie 
sie in ihrer Lage handeln und sprechen müssen. In Eng- 
land wurde gerade vor Gay, besonders in den selbständigen 
Erzeugnissen der Fabeldichtung, oft hiergegen verstoßen. 
Auch er ist vielfach auf dem Wege zu seinem Vorbilde 
stecken geblieben, ohne dessen Vollendung ganz zu erreichen. 
So sind die Abenteuer des Bären in „The bear in a boat" 
(II Fab. 5) zu unwahrscheinlich und die Begebenheiten lassen 
sich nicht aus der individuellen Eigenart des Tieres ableiten. 
Ebenso wenig glaubhaft und willkürlich angenommen sind 
die Handlungen der Tiere in „Two owls and the sparrow'' 
(I Fab. 32), „The vulture, the sparrow, and other birds^' (H 
Fab. 2), „The ant in office" (II Fab. 4) und anderen. Aber 
in einigen Beispielen überragt er alle seine englischen Vor- 
läufer, und mehrere Fabeln sind vorhanden, die sich denen 
des französischen Dichters in dieser Hinsicht ebenbürtig an 
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die Seite stellen '(I Fab. 29, Fab. 50 und andere), indem die 
Begebenheiten und ihre Triebfedern aus der eigensten Natur 
der Tiere entspringen. 

Wahl der Umgebung. 

Da Gay hauptsächlich zur Belehrung eines Prinzen 
schrieb, so ist es natürlich, daß die vornehme Gesellschaft, 
besonders die Hofkreise und ihre Lebensgewohnheiten den 
Haupthintergrund abgeben. Die Fabeln sind insofern von 
umso größerem Wert, als Gay durch seine Beziehungen zum 
Hofe aus eigener Anschauung schreiben konnte. 

Das ganze Streben der Höflinge, die alle einflußreichen 
Stellen zum Schaden des Landes innehaben, geht dahin, den 
König zu isolieren und allein ihrem Einflüsse geneigt zu 
machen, um dadurch ihre eigenen selbstsüchtigen und staats- 
gefährlichen Absichten besser zu verbergen. Durch gefügige 
und bestechliche Abgeordnete und gefälschte Berichte be- 
herrschen sie auch das Parlament. Gay schildert in lebhaften 
Farben erregte Parlamentssitzungen (II Fab. 4) und enthüllt 
dabei die verwerfliche Kampfesweise der Minister, die selbst 
vor verbrecherischen Mitteln nicht zurückschrecken. Auch 
sonst erfahren wir von der vornehmen Welt nur Schäden, 
Auswüchse und Laster. 

Ähnlich sieht es in den übrigen Ständen aus, die in 
den verschiedensten Abstufungen der menschlichen Gesell- 
schaft vorgeführt werden. Bürgerliche Tätigkeiten meidet 
Gay nicht, ebenso ist von Verrichtungen im Haushalt und 
in der Wirtschaft die Rede; doch deutet der Dichter die 
Handlungen meist nur flüchtig an ; bei der Arbeit in Haus, 
Küche und Feld läßt er im allgemeinen die Personen nicht 
sehn. Ebensowenig verweilt er eingehend bei Familienszenen. 
Am ehesten macht es ihm Spaß, die Verrichtungen bei 
der Zurechtstutzung des Modegecken im Barbierladen in den 
kleinsten Einzelheiten zu schildern (I Fab. 22). Wenig er- 
fahren wir von damaligen Sitten und Gebräuchen der ärmeren 
Bevölkerung; u. a. hören wir, daß man zu Weibnachten 
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seinen Truthahn zu essen pflegte, oder daß die verschiedenen 
Handwerke ihren Stand durch besondere Zeichen kenntlich 
machten. 

Mehrmals werden Straßen und Stadtteile Londons als 
Schauplatz der Begebenheiten genannt. Von Temple-Bar 
und Aldgate-Street heißt es: How many saucy airs me meet 
From Temple-Bar to Aldgate-Street (I Fab. 35). Femer führt 
er Hockley-Hole und Mary-Bone an, die the combats of my 
dog have known. Wie TJnderhill (11 Fab. 372) zu dieser 
Stelle bemerkt, befanden sich zu Gays Zeiten dort Bären- 
gärten, wo die Hunde aus den benachbarten Gegenden zu- 
sammenkamen. Von Gebäuden Londons ist Gresham Hall 
erwähnt, von Orten außerhalb Londons Newmarket, wo da- 
mals bereits berühmte Pferdewettrennen abgehalten wurden. 
Lustig ging es besonders auf den Jahrmärkten in Southwark 
zu. Die größte Anziehungskraft übte das Possentheater aus, 
zu. dem sich alle Welt drängte, to catch Jack-Pudding's 
jokes; der Dichter läßt sich die Gelegenheit nicht entgehn, 
eine solche Yorstellung in drastischer Weise zu beschreiben 
(I Fab. 40). 

Auf Tagesfragen spielt der Dichter an, wenn er von 
dem south-sea prey spricht, wobei er sein ganzes Vermögen 
verloren hatte. Von Zeitgenossen Gays begegnen nur seine 
Freunde Swift, dem er die Fabel „The degenerate bees'' (II 
Fab. 10) gewidmet hat, und Pope; beide Dichter hatten 
ihrer Wahrheitsliebe und Offenheit wegen viele Angriffe zu 
erdulden; ferner nennt er den Buchhändter Curll, der durch 
seine zahlreichen Streitigkeiten mit Pope bekannt war. Weit 
mehr liebt es Gay, auf das klassische Altertum zurückzu- 
greifen. Sokrates, Plato, Cicero, Plinius und andere berühmte 
griechische und römische Philosophen und Dichter werden 
zitiert; daneben auch auf hervorragende Zeugen der Re- 
naissancezeit hingewiesen, auf Raphael, Titian und andere. 

Wenig Raum nimmt bei Gay die Naturschilderung ein. 
Wie bei den Begebenheiten hat auch hier das allzu starke 
Vorherrschen der lehrhaften Tendenz hemmend eingewirkt. 
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Im Gegensatz zur zahlreichen Fauna ist die Flora bei Gay 
nicht üppig entwickelt; er begnügt sich im wesentlichen mit 
einigen kurzen Andeutungen der Landschaft, ohne dabei 
charakteristische Züge hervorzuheben. Gay ist kein so großer 
Naturfreund wie La Fontaine, der die Natur als Künstler 
liebte; ihm dient sie nur als unentbehrlicher Hintergrund. 
Er schildert und besingt wohl manchmal die Reize und den 
zarten Zauber der umgebenden Natur, aber er genießt nicht 
selbst die Einsamkeit des rauschenden Waldes oder die An- 
nehmlichkeiten des Landlebens. 

Von Bäumen nennt er die Ulme, die Eiche, die mit 
reverend, und die Eibe, die mit venerable bezeichnet wird; 
sonst heißt es immer nur, wenn er einen Wald beschreibt: 
the wood, the forest, höchstens einmal: the deep forest. Es 
ist landläufige Naturumgebung, die sich auf jeden Ort an- 
wenden läßt. Etwas reichlicher vorhanden sind Baum- und 
Gartenfrüchte, sowie Blumen. An drei Stellen, in den 
Fabeln 24, 48 und 49 des ersten Teiles, war der Dichter 
durch den Stoff gezwungen, hierauf etwas näher einzugehn. 
Aber selbst da erwähnt er nur die bekanntesten Ver- 
treter; von Baumfrüchten: Birne, Pflaume, Nuß, Pfirsich 
und Feige; von Gartenfrüchten: Bohne, Erbse, Kartoffel, 
Mohrrübe und Weintraube; von Blumen: Rose, Tulpe, Nelke. 
Sonst sagt er kurz: the flowery piain oder the fragrant ground. 

Tageszeitenschilderung, wie wir sie bei Henry sone fanden, 
wenn er die mond- und sternenhelle Nacht beschreibt, hat 
Gay nicht. Euer zeichnet er sich durch vorteilhafte Kürze 
aus; so heißt es bei ihm vom Morgen einfach: The wind was 
south, the moming fair. Die schönste Jahreszeit ist dem 
Dichter der heitere Frühling, besonders der Wonnemonat 
Mai; von ihm singt er: A poet sought the sweets of May. 
In „The Persian, the sun, and the cloud" (I Fab. 28) liegen 
zwei Naturkräfte miteinander im Kampf; aber diese Schilde- 
rung steht zurück hinter der ebenso kurzen und dabei doch 
viel zutreffenderen von La Fontaine in „Phöbus et Bor6e 
(VI Fab. 3). 
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Auffassung. 

Um Gays besondere Art, Menschen und Dinge aufzu- 
fassen, in den Fabeln richtig zu beurteilen, scheint es mir 
geboten, beide Teile getrennt zu betrachten, da sich zwischen 
ihnen ein wichtiger Unterschied zeigt. Beiden gemeinsam 
und für unsern Dichter stets charakteristisch ist seine ver- 
standesmäßige, nüchterne, stark moralisierende und streng 
sittliche Auffassung. Während aber im ersten Band die Nutz- 
anwendung in der Mehrzahl eine allgemeine, philosophische 
Geltung hat, nur mit gelegentlichem Eindringen einer poli- 
tischen Tendenz, ist der zweite Band wesentlich politisch. 
Äußere Umstände imd persönliche Erfahrungen Gays haben 
dabei eine ausschlaggebende Rolle gespielt. Den ersten Teü 
verfaßte er auf Bestellung; die Fabeln waren für die Er- 
ziehung eines jungen Prinzen bestimmt, dem sie gute Rat- 
schläge und zugleich Warnungen sein sollten. Da Gay sich 
damals in Hofkreisen bewegte, so mußte er auf diese Rück- 
sicht nehmen. Seine eigene Auffassung tritt hier zurück, 
diese hören wir besser aus dem zweiten Teil kennen lernen. 
Rühmlich ist es dabei, daß Gay schon im ersten Band die 
Tätigkeit der Höflinge und Minister so scharf kritisierte. 
Seine Aufgabe barg für den Dichter ein deutliches DUemma. 
Einerseits mußte er den Prinzen auf die schädlichen Ein- 
flüsse des Hoflebens aufmerksam machen; auf der anderen 
Seite lag es auf der Hand, daß die angegriffene und an den 
Pranger gestellte Hofgesellschaft dies nicht ruhig hinnehmen 
sondern den lästigen Mahner anfeinden würde. Tatsächlich 
scheint es so gekommen zu sein, denn Gay und seine Freunde 
erblickten in der geringen Belohnung und der folgenden Ent- 
fremdung vom Hofe die Rache der erbitterten Hof kreise, 
wie es Swift im Intelligencer No. 3 bestätigt: Even in his 
fahles . . . dedicated to the Duke of Cumberland, for which 
he was promised a reward, he has been thought somewhat 
too hold upon courtiers. 

Im autonomen England wurden die Fabeln sehr früh 
tendenziös und nahmen in hervorragendem Grade das Gepräge 
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ihrer Zeit an. Den Anfang damit hatte Odo von Cheriton ge- 
macht, der die Übelstände bekämpfte, die im Klerus über- 
hand zu nehmen drohten. Seinem Beispiel waren die Kleriker, 
die daneben Anklagen gegen den Adel erhoben und sich zugleich 
der Armen annahmen, und Jean of Sheppey gefolgt. Ganz 
nach diesem Muster schrieb Lydgate mit sehr starker Her- 
vorhebung des religiöcen Elementes, wesentlich so auch 
Henrysone, der ebenfalls Zuflucht zum Glauben empfahl, 
aber auch die anderen Mißstände seiner Zeit geißelte. 
Spenser warnte besonders vor Mißwirtschaft in Staat und 
Kirche und übte an den Strebern unter den Höflingen, denen 
er Sir Philip Sidney als Beispiel vorhielt, eine derbe und 
vernichtende Kritik. Während es sich bei Dryden nur um 
religiöse Dinge handelte, spielten in einigen Fabelüber- 
setzungen bereits politische Anlässe herein. L'Estrange fügte 
zu den Nutzanwendungen noch applications hinzu, um die 
Sache der Stuarts zu fördern, Talden unterstützte die Tories, 
Croxall die Whigs. 

La Fontaines Fabeln dagegen sind fast ganz philosophisch. 
Wenige richten sich gegen den Hof und die Höflinge, wie 
etwa „La cour du lion" (VH Fab. 7), „Le üon, le loup, 
et le renard' (VIII Fab. 3), „Les obseques de la lionne" 
(Vni Fab. 14) und einige andere. Sonst schildert er nur 

— oft in humorvoller Weise — unsere Fehler und Laster. 
Er kämpft nicht gegen die bestehende Gesellschaft und ihre 
Gesetze und Einrichtungen, wie es bei den Schriftstellern 
Frankreichs im 18. Jahrhundert Sitte wurde und wie es auch 
Lamotte in seinen Fabeln tut. Während die Engländer, be- 
sonders Pope und Swift, die Kegierung angreifen, suchen 
die Franzosen die gesellschaftliche Ordnung zu stürzen; ein 
Parlaments- oder Ministeriumswechsel bringt ihnen nicht die 
ersehnte Veränderung, dazu bedurfte es der Revolution. In 
England jedoch, das seine Revolution schon 1688 hatte, 
ziehn die Schriftsteller nicht gegen die Gesellschaft zu Felde 

— denn zu dieser gehören auch sie — , sondern gegen die 
Minister als Minister, d. h. also gegen Personen und Dinge, 
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die wechseln können. In diesem Sinne kämpft auch Gay. 
besonders im zweiten Teil, gegen die Minister und Höflinge, 
die er für die Urheber der meisten Übelstände in England 
ansieht. 

In kurzen Zügen entwickelt der Dichter sein Programm 
in der Widmung an den Prinzen von Cumberland, indem 
er schreibt (I Fab. 1 Z. 7—12): 

Learn to contemn all praise betimes; 
For flattery's the nurse of crimes: 
Friendship by sweet reproof is shown, 
(k virtue never near a throne); 
In Courts such freedom must offend, 
There none presumes to be a friend. 

Der Dichter ist sich also der Gefahr bewußt, der er 
sich aussetzt; und wenn er es trotzdem weit von sich weist 
zu schmeicheln, so offenbart sich darin seine hohe sittliche 
Auffassung. Der Kampf gegen die Schmeichelei ist denn 
in der Tat vorherrschend im ersten Teil; am meisten werden 
natürlich davon die Höflinge betroffen. Aber diese ver- 
derbliche Untugend ist eben überall zu Hause, und die 
Menschheit ist leider zu sehr geneigt, gerade Schmeichlern 
ihr Ohr zu leihn, während sie wahre und wirklich wohlr 
meinende Freundestreue sehr oft verkennt und mit Undank 
belohnt. Jedoch wird, wie Gay zuversichtlich glaubt, die 
gerechte Strafe für Schmeichler wie für ihre Gönner nicht 
ausbleiben. 

Daß Gay auch sonst mit den Hofleuten schon im ersten 
Teil scharf verfährt, mögen zwei Beispiele zeigen. In Fabel 30 
läßt er eine der auftretenden Gestalten sagen: You came 
from court, you say. Adieu (Z. 37); womit er alles, was mit 
dem Hofe in Verbindung steht, abweist. Und in Fabel 33 
spricht der Höfling, der sich verschlagener erweist als Pro- 
teus, den er überwindet, selbst aus: All courtiers are of 
reptil race (Z. 26). 

Sonst sind es vornehmlich die herkömmlichen Schwächen 
der Menschen, die verurteilt werden, wie Geiz, Stolz — be- 
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öonders der von Emporkömmlingen und Dummköpfen — , 
Neid, Undankbarkeit, Tücke, Grausamkeit und andere. 
Empfohlen werden Tugendhaftigkeit und Zufriedenheit, Nach- 
sieht und Gerechtigkeit, Streben nach wirklichem Ruhm. 
Schließlich tragen doch Tugend und Verdienst den Sieg 
davon: Thus envy breaks, thus merit shines. Demgegenüber 
steht die ünverbesserlichkeit des einmal angeborenen und 
vererbten Chafacters, wie es der eine Fuchs in Fabel 29 be- 
hauptet, wenn er sagt: A lost good name is ne'er retriev'd 
(Z. 46), und der andere so vorzüglich bestätigt, als er eine 
Henne glucksen hört und tatsächlich alle guten Vorsätze über 
Bord wirft. Leider habe das Laster die größte Macht auf 
der Erde; das schlimmste sei die TJnmäßigkeit, die für die 
Menschen eine bösere Plage bedeute als die gefährlichsten 
Krankheiten. Der Mensch müsse ein ehrbares Leben führen, 
denn Sorge und Krankheit verfolgen den Müßiggänger, um 
ihn schließlich elend zu gründe zu richten. 

Von den dem Frauengeschlechte eigentümlichen Un- 
tugenden werden Eitelkeit, Geschwätzigkeit und besonders 
Aberglaube gegeißelt. So ist es in Fabel 37 für die Bäuerin 
von schlechter Vorbedeutung, daß Salz verschüttet worden 
ist und Messer und Gabel übereinander gelegt wurden, 
noch dazu an einem Freitage; in der Nacht hat sie dann 
einen Sarg vom Feuer springen sehn, alles Dinge, die sie 
in Furcht und Schrecken versetzen. Auch das Krächzen 
^ines Kaben am frühen Morgen faßt sie als Unheil ver- 
kündendes Zeichen auf. Gay macht sich über diesen sinn- 
losen Aberglauben lustig, ebenso wie er die in den damaligen 
vornehmen Kreisen herrschende Unsitte, sich in lächerlich 
übertriebener Weise zu kleiden und auszuputzen, verspottet 
<Fab. 14 u. Fab. 22). 

Im allgemeinen behandelt Gay unsere Schwächen in 
ernster und nachdenklicher Weise, im Gegensatz von La 
Fontaine, der nicht allein strenger Sittenrichter ist, sondern 
meist einen heiteren und humorvollen Ton anschlägt; er lacht, 
aber er haßt nicht, wie man von ihm sagt. La Fontaine 
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beobachtet darum nicht weniger scharf, aber seine launige 
und unbefangene Darstellung verdeckt oft die beißende Satire 
und überläßt es dem Leser, sich selbst die sittliche Lehre 
zu suchen. Bei Gay tritt die sittliche Entrüstung über die 
vorhandenen Übelstände offener hervor, umso mehr, als wir 
unsern Fehlern und Lastern gegenüber häufig machtlos sind. 
Aber der Humor felüt nicht ganz im ersten Teil. Humo« 
ristische Schilderungen blitzen hin und wieder durch als 
wirksames Gegenbild und zeigen, wie in Fabel 8, 14, 29, 
37 und einigen anderen, daß auch Gay in anmutigem und 
reizvollem Vortrage und mit harmloser Miene die Vorgänge 
zu malen und aufzufassen versteht. 

Sofort in die Augen springend ist femer ein Unter- 
schied zwischen Gay und der englischen Fabeldichtung vor 
ihm: das gänzliche Fehlen jeder religiösen Tendenz. Während 
Lydgate, Henrysone und Dryden für den wahren Glauben 
eintraten und kämpften, nimmt Gay in keinem Falle seine 
Zuflucht zu Gott und zur Religion. Daß er diese Be- 
strebungen nicht übernommen hat, ist erklärlich, denn nach 
dem Sturz der Stuarts waren die religiösen Fragen mehr 
und mehr zurückgetreten gegenüber den politischen. Im 
zweiten Teil begegnet der Name Gottes einige Male, aber 
in so allgemeinen Wendungen, daß es unmöglich ist, daraus 
irgend einen Schluß zu ziehn. 

Im zweiten Teil der Fabeln tritt die politische Auf- 
fassung in besonders gesteigerter Form entgegen; sie bildet 
den wesentlichen Inhalt, und alle übrigen Fragen sind im 
Vergleich dazu von untergeordneter Bedeutung. Dies war 
bereits von dem ersten Herausgeber von 1738 bemerkt 
worden, denn im vorangestellten advertisement heißt es: 
We hope they will please equally with his former fahles,, 
though mostly on subjects of a graver and more political turn; 
wie es Gay auch schon selbst ausgesprochen hatte in dem 
oben mitgeteilten Briefe vom 16. Mai 1732 an Swift imd 
die Herzogin von Queensberry. Wenn Dobson später in der 
Vorrede zu seiner Ausgabe von Gays Fabeln (London 1882 
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S. 39) sagt: that these littie pieces . . . . are often weari- 
some, almost unmanly, in their querulous insistence on the 
vices of servility and the hollowness of courts, so ist es 
sicher im Hinblick auf den zweiten Teil gemeint. Gay 
schreibt jetzt aus innerer Überzeugung ohne Rücksicht auf 
eine Gönnerin und deren Umgebung. Bestimmenden Ein- 
fluß übten dabei persönliche Kränkungen und Mißerfolge. 
Zu Gays Feinden gehörte auch Robert Walpole. Gegen den 
allmächtigen Minister war eine Schmähschrift erschienen, 
als deren Verfasser man ihm unsem Dichter genannt hatte; 
und obgleich Walpole geäußert hatte, er sei überzeugt, daß 
sie nicht von Gay herrühre: yet he never would pardon 
him, but did him a hundred ill offices to the princess, wie 
es bei Swift heißt (Suffolk Letters 11 47). Hinzu kam noch, 
daß Ende 1728 die Aufführung von „PoUy", der Fortsetzung 
der „Beggar's Opera", auf Betreiben der Hofkreise untersagt 
wurde, wodurch sich Gay von neuem beleidigt fühlen mußte. 
Aus dieser Stimmung der Erbitterung und Enttäuschung, in 
dem Gefühle schnöden Undanks und unverdienter Zurück- 
setzung — denn die Wunde war noch nicht vernarbt, die 
die Kaltstellung durch den Hof geschlagen hatte — schrieb 
er den zweiten Teil. Mit der Hofgesellschaft hält er scharfe 
Abrechnung, und ausgeprägter Haß gegen diese führt seine 
Feder. Gay ist dabei über das richtige und erlaubte Ziel 
weit hinausgegangen, selbst wenn wir zugestehn, daß damals 
schlimme und unhaltbare Zustände am Hofe geherrscht haben. 
Er übertreibt in maßloser Weise, denn an Höflingen und 
Ministern läßt er kein gutes Haar, er hält sie jeden Betruges 
und aller Schandtaten für fähig. Eine Gestalt wie die des 
Sir Philip Sidney ist für unsem Dichter undenkbar. Besser 
kommt der König bei ihm weg, der das Wohl seines Volkes 
will; daß er nicht die richtigen Wege einschlägt, daran sind 
eben wieder nur seine Ratgeber schuld. Als der einzig 
Unverdorbene steht ihnen der Landmann (II Fab. 6) gegenüber, 
der des Königs Augen öffnen könnte. Als er es tut, werden 
die Höflinge, mit Schande bedeckt, verjagt. Ob Gay noch 
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immer hofite, die königliche Gunst wieder zurück zu ge- 
winnen? Vielleicht haben wir in dem Landmann ein Weiter-i 
leben der Figur des Piers Plowman zu erblicken. 

Mit der ersten Fabel ist eine Einleitung verknüpft, 
worin sich der Dichter als strengen Sittenrichter vorstellt^ 
der das Laster da angreift, wo er es findet und sei es in 
den höchsten Stellen: Shall not my fable censure vice, Be- 
cause a knave is over-nice? (Z. 45/46). 

Von besonderem Interesse und großer Wichtigkeit für 
Gays Charakter und seine Auffassung über den Beruf des 
Dichters ist die 4. Fabel, die wahrscheinlich gegen Robert 
Walpole gerichtet war. Ein Freund hatte ihm geraten, nicht 
in so scharfer Weise gegen die Höflinge zu schreiben, da 
die Dichter von der Gunst und der Unterstützung der 
Adligen abhängig seien; ja, um vorwärts zu kommen, müßten 
sie selbst den Lastern ihrer Gönner schmeicheln. Gay weist 
ein solches Anerbieten mit Entrüstung und Verachtung von 
sich: If I must prostitute the muse, The base conditions I 
refuse (Z. 15/16). Er wird nicht aufhören, Laster und Ver- 
derbtheit aufzudecken und zu geißeln, wenn er sich auch 
dadurch viele Feinde zuziehn sollte: Be virtue mine, be 
theirs the bribe (Z. 22). Aus diesen Worten spricht un- 
zweifelhaft eine große Achtung und sittliche Tiefe des Dichter- 
berufs, wie sie bestätigt wird in der 10. Fabel, die eine hohe 
Ehrung seiner Freunde Swift und Pope enthält. Er lobt 
beide, daß sie so unentwegt und vorurteilslos für Gerechtig- 
keit und Ehrenhaftigkeit kämpften, obgleich sie dadurch sehr 
unter der Verfolgung und Schmähung ihrer vielen Feinde 
zu leiden hätten. 

Eine große Wandlung ist mit Gay vor sich gegangen, 
wenn er jetzt schreibt, daß er nur eine private Station haben 
wolle: TiQe and profit I resign (II Fab. 2 Z. 71). Vor 1727, 
vor seinem Bruche mit dem Hofe, hätte er wohl schwerlich 
so gesagt. 

Gay ist auch ein guter Patriot, der nur das Beste seines 
Landes will, dem er in großer Liebe zugetan ist. Es bereitet 
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ihm unendlichen Schmerz, zu sehn, wie England durch die 
Mißwirtschaft der Minister immer mehr in Schulden kommt 
und wie diese so wenig Achtung zeigen vor dem public 
good, daß sie sich auf betrügerische Weise aneignen und 
für ihre Zwecke benutzen. In der 8. Fabel, die der Dichter 
seinem native country gewidmet hat^ entwickelt er sein po- 
litisches Programm. Die Wohlfahrt und die Machtstellung 
Englands beruhn darnach allein auf dem Handel; vor allem 
müsse es sich hüten, sich in irgend einer Weise in die 
Streitigkeiten anderer Staaten einzumischen. Jeder habe 
die heiUge Pflicht, in seinem Wirkungskreise und nach seiner 
Kraft zum Gedeihn des Vaterlandes nach Möglichkeit bei- 
zutragen, denn nur durch eine gemeinsame Betätigung aller 
Stände sei dies möglich. Dabei wird eine ganze Keihe von 
verschiedenen Berufen jener Zeit aufgezählt Der herrschende 
Gedanke ist auch hier, daß alle, voran der König und die 
Minister, dem public weal dienen müssen. 

Von der 11. Fabel an läßt sich ein Zurücktreten dieser 
politischen Tendenz feststellen, ganz verschwindet sie nirgends ; 
denn wo es nur anging, ergeht sich der Dichter immer 
wieder in heftigen Ausfällen gegen die Hofkreise, aber da- 
neben treten doch andere Gesichtspunkte mehr hervor. Den 
Geburtsadel schätzt Gay gering, der sich nur auf seine großen 
Vorfahren beruft, selbst aber auf keine Leistungen hinweisen 
kann. Er fordert die Adligen auf, ihren Ahnen an Tüchtig- 
keit nachzustreben. Junge Erben warnt er vor dem Spiel- 
teufel und dem Müßiggang. Vornehme Mütter mögen ihre 
Kinder nur zu dem Berufe erziehn, zu dem sie geeignete 
Fähigkeiten besitzen, dabei immer Seitenhiebe auf die Mi- 
nister austeilend, die selbst ihren unfähigsten Freunden 
Stellen verschafften. 

Während sich die Fabeldichtung in England vor Gay 
sehr lebhaft mit der traurigen Lage der Armen beschäftigte, 
behandelt er im ersten Band diese Frage überhaupt nicht, 
im zweiten kommt er nur einmal, in der 15. Fabel „To a 
poor man", darauf zu sprechen. Mitleid mit den Armen 
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kennt er nicht, und das Streben nach Verbesserung ihrer 
sozialen Lage spricht er ihnen ab als scheinbar ungerecht- 
fertigt; denn als seine letzte Weisheit ruft er ihnen schließ- 
lich zu: Let envy and learn content (Z. 105/106), 

und — merkwürdig genug für Gay — er vertröstet sie auf 
Gott, indem er sagt: God is just. Ein Eintreten für die 
Kirche und ihre Diener findet sich nirgends. Aus einer 
Andeutung geht das gerade Gegenteil hervor, daß nämlich 
die Hofkaplane auch zu den Schmeichlern gehören und genau 
so schlecht seien wie die übrigen Höflinge. 

Den Humor vermissen wir hier ganz; dagegen macht 
sich eine Neigung zu recht bitterem und scharfem Sarkas- 
mus geltend, wie denn der Dichter überhaupt in einem 
derberen Ton redet. Auch der Ausblick, daß die Strafe für 
die Übeltaten nicht ausbleibe, felilt nicht, und zwar so, daß 
der, der sich von Habgier und Betrug leiten läßt, von einer 
schlechten Handlung zur anderen getrieben wird, bis ihn 
schließlich sein hartes, aber wohlverdientes Schicksal ereilt, 
während auf der anderen Seite die Belohnung nicht aus- 
bleiben wird. Dieser letzte Punkt war im ersten Teil noch 
nicht so stark betont worden. 

Eine andere Auffassung hat Gay gewonnen in bezug 
auf den Wert des Unterrichts und der Erziehung. Im ersten 
Band urteilt er darüber ziemlich geringschätzig: I ne'er the 
paths of learning tried (Prol. Z. 26). Er empfiehlt vielmehr 
Naturbeobachtung, die — auch ohne Schulbildung — ge- 
nüge, den Menschen gut und weise zu machen. In der 
10. Fabel macht er sich geradezu lustig über die angeblichen 
Gelehrten, die sich, wenn sie nur etwas gelernt hätten, an- 
heischig machten, über alle möglichen Dinge zu schreiben, 
wie es gerade Mode wäre. Anders im zweiten Teil, hier 
heißt es: If you the paths of learning slight, You're but a 
dunce in strenger light (II Fab. HZ. 27/28) oder: Learning 
by study must be won (Z. 41). Größeren Einfluß auf den 
Menschen räumt er jetzt der Erziehung ein, wenn er sagt: 
Just education forms the man (II Fab. 14 Z. 10). 
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Hinweisen will ich noch auf einen Widerspruch Gays, 
der zeigt, wie wenig Gewicht oft auf Äußeningen von Dichtern 
zu legen ist. In der 2. Fabel verwahrt er sich gegen die 
Annahme, daß er sich, wenn er frei mit den Höfen ver- 
fahre, dabei den englischen zum Vorbild nehme und daß er 
sich in keine Staatsaktionen einlasse, wie denn überhaupt 
seine: cautious rhymes Always except the present times 
(Z. 75). In der 4. Fabel gesteht er dann zu, daß diese bears 
allusion to State affairs (Z. 74). 



Komposition. 

In der Komposition der Fabeln zeigt sich am deutlichsten 
der Einfluß La Fontaines, den Gay im Gegensätze zur 
eingebürgerten Überlieferung nachahmt. Denn gerade im 
Aufbau und in der Behandlung der Fabeln unterscheidet 
sich La Fontaine am meisten von seinen Vorgängern. Äsop 
und seine Nachahmer, besonders die in Prosa schreibenden, 
geben in den Fabeln nur Tatsachen an, aber nicht die Ur- 
sachen, aus denen sie entspringen. Wir erhalten nur einen 
ganz kurzen Bericht der Geschehnisse, ohne etwas vom Leben 
der Tiere zu erfahren. Äsop braucht dies nicht, denn er 
will bloß eine moralische Regel aufstellen und diese durch 
seine Erzählung erläutern. Daher hat er wenig Umgebung 
und keine Einzelheiten. Die Tiere sprechen nicht zu uns, 
sondern der Dichter redet für sie. Äsop wendet sich nur 
an den Verstand; Tiere und Pflanzen sind allein dazu da, 
um an ihnen Laster und Tugenden zu zeigen. Äsop ist nur 
Moralist, aber eigentlich nicht Dichter; denn daß wir Inter- 
esse gewinnen an den Tieren und ihren Handlungen, liegt 
nicht in seiner Absicht. Er muß dies sogar zu verhindern 
suchen, sonst könnten wir über dem Vergnügen an den 
Tieren die Nutzanwendung vergessen, oder ihre Wirkung 
könnte doch abgeschwächt werden. 

So wurde die Fabel wesentlich im Mittelalter und später 
behandelt. Auch Lessing will sie ausnahmslos so aufgefaßt 
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wissen. In seinen Fabeln hat er mir das, was durchaus 
nötig ist: gemessenste Kürze des Berichts ohne jeden Schmuck. 
La Fontaine tadelt er, weil er dieses Schema nicht bei- 
behalten hatte. Beim französischen Dichter tritt die lehr- 
hafte Absicht mehr zurück, sie ist nicht das einzige Ziel. 
Bei ihm haben die Tiere wirkliches Leben. Die allgemeinen 
Züge bleiben; dazu kommen neue, persönliche, aber keine 
überflüssigen. Der Dichter spricht nicht mehr für die Tiere, 
er läßt sie unmittelbar handeln und reden. La Fontaine 
erklärt nicht mehr, er zeigt uns die Tiere in ihren Hand- 
lungen. Er schaift Charaktere, die unser Interesse gerade 
wecken sollten. Den Tieren gibt er daher Namen und Titel, 
die uns ihre Fähigkeiten und Würden kundtun. Tiere und 
Pflanzen sind nicht mehr bloß dazu da, um Tugenden und 
Laster an ihnen zu erläutern, unter ihrem Bilde schildert er 
uns seine Zeitgenossen und deren Sitten. La Fontaine ist 
zugleich Moralist und Dichter. 

In England schreiben noch TEstrange und Croxall die 
Fabeln nach dem Vorbilde Äsops Direkte Reden fehlen 
fast ganz, sie geben nur einen kurzen Bericht, die Fabel ist 
ihnen bloße Fiktion. Da sie nicht genügt, fügen beide eine 
Ergänzung hinzu, die reflexion und application. Etwas war 
allerdings schon Lydgate von diesem Schema abgewichen 
und mehr noch Henrysone. Aber ein Hauptfehler ihrer 
Dichtungen lag darin, daß sie nicht verstanden, ein richtiges 
Verhältnis in der Komposition obwalten zu lassen. Infolge 
der ausführlichen Breite der Erzählung nahmen nebensäch- 
liche Züge zu viel Raum ein, und die beabsichtigte Wirkung 
war daher gering. Welches Mißverhältnis zwischen Fabel 
und Nutzanwendung bei ihnen vorherrscht, ist an den be- 
treffenden Stellen nachgewiesen worden. Dabei verstanden 
sie es nicht — dies ist ein sehr wesentlicher Punkt — , 
eine kurze und passende Nutzanwendung von allgemeiner 
Geltung zu geben, die sich anwenden läßt auf die ver- 
schiedenen Lebensalter, die zutrifft für alle Gesellschafts- 
klassen, wie es La Fontaine mit wenigen charakteristischen 
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Zügen geglückt ist, die um so anziehender und reizvoller 
wirkt, je versteckter und unvorhergesehner sie ist (s. Gay I 
Fab. 29). 

Vor Gay läßt sich bereits bei Yalden und Mandeville 
ein Einfluß La Pontaines in dieser Hinsicht spüren. Aber 
erst unserra Dichter ist es gelungen, La Fontaine die Kunst 
abzulauschen in der glücklichen Verbindung von kleinen 
Dingen und großen allgemeinen Wahrheiten, die Fabel als 
eine Handlung darzustellen, die sich entwickelt, Zwischen- 
handlungen und Katastrophen hat, ein Ziel besitzt. Auch 
bei Gay haben die Tiere Leben, er führt sie handelnd und 
redend vor und gibt ihnen — im Unterschied zur Über- 
lieferung und sicher nach dem Vorbilde des französischen 
Dichters — Namen und Titel, kurz : Er hat sich die Technik 
La Fontaines angeeignet, ohne indes in allen Fabeln die 
Harmonie und die Vollendung seines Meisters zu erreichen. 
In einem Punkte aber unterscheidet sich Gay stark von La 
Fontaine. Dieser deutet dem Leser die Nutzanwendung oft 
nur an ; wenn er will, kann er sie sich nehmen. Dem Eng- 
länder kommt es dagegen mehr auf Nützlichkeit an, die lehr- 
hafte Absicht wird daher stärker betont. Hierin folgt er 
also wieder der Überlieferung. 

Es lassen sich drei Arten des Anfanges unterscheiden, 
wenigstens im ersten Band. In mehr als der Hälfte der 
Fabeln führt uns Gay sofort mitten in die Handlung; in den 
anderen stellt er eine Einleitung voran. Auch hier läßt 
sich wieder ein Unterschied wahrnehmen. In einigen — 
es sind sieben — besteht diese Einleitung, die gewissermaßen 
als Motto vorangeht, aus zwei bis höchstens sechs Zeilen. 
Man kann sie als eine Art Sprichwörter ansehn, da sie all- 
gemein gültige Wahrheiten enthalten, wie etwa folgende 
Stelle: In beauty faults conspicuous grow; The smallest speck 
is Seen on snow (I Fab. 11) oder als vorangestellte Nutz- 
anwendungen bezeichnen, da sie gut zu dem Inhalt passen. 
Die übrigen Fabeln haben einen längeren Eingang von 
moralisierender Beschaffenheit, der aber nicht störend wirkt, 
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da er immer mit der Fabel übereinstimmt und nicht zu aus- 
gedehnt ist. Diese Technik hat er dann allein im zweiten 
Teil verwendet, hier aber sehr zum Nachteil der Fabeln, 
denn die Einleitung ist meist so lang wie die Fabel selbst, 
oft noch länger. Geradezu überflüssig und schädlich ist sie 
aber dadurch, «daß sie einerseits Dinge vorwegnimmt, die 
die Fabel erst erläutern sollte, andererseits solche erörtert, 
die zu dieser in keiner Beziehung stehn. Auf die Einleitung 
legt der Dichter bedeutend mehr Gewicht als auf die Fabel; 
Gestalten aus dieser werden aber nicht genannt. 

Zur Einführung der Gestalten boten sich dem Dichter 
mehrere Möglichkeiten dar. In den meisten Fällen macht 
er uns unmittelbar mit den Hauptpersonen selbst bekannt; 
und zwar verfährt er dabei so, daß er eine der beiden Par- 
teien, die aus einem oder mehreren Vertretern bestehn 
können, vorführt, die dann zufällig die andere trifft oder sie 
erst durch ihr Verhalten herbeiruft. Oder aber beide Parteien 
treten zugleich auf, bereits mitten in der Handlung stehend 
oder diese erst beginnend. Daneben werden auch manch- 
mal in vorbereitender Weise die früheren Taten und Er- 
lebnisse einer Person erzählt, nicht der Schilderung wegen, 
sondern mit der bestimmten Absicht, uns ihre späteren Reden 
dadurch verständlich zu machen. Selten werden Neben- 
personen dazu benutzt, durch ihr Benehmen die Hauptper- 
sonen herbeizurufen, um dann wieder zu verschwinden. 

Hatte der Dichter auf eine der angedeuteten Arten die 
Hauptakteure vorgestellt, so reiht sich daran meist die Hand- 
lung, und dann, wie es natürlich ist, entspringen daraus die 
moralisierenden Reden. Doch auch der umgekehrte Fall ist 
häufig, daß die Reden erst gehalten werden und dann aus 
ihnen die Handlung erwächst. Gewöhnlich geht es dabei 
ohne die Beteiligung von Nebenpersonen ab. Schon bei den 
Begebenheiten wurde darauf hingewiesen, daß diese der 
stark lehrhaften Tendenz wegen sehr zurücktreten und die 
Reden für Gay wichtiger sind. So kommen denn in der 
Tat Fabeln vor, in denen die Hauptpersonen nicht oder doch 
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nur mittelbar an der Handlung beteiligt sind; sie haben die 
Rolle von Zuschauern übernommen; aber das, was sie sehn, 
gibt ihnen die erwünschte Gelegenheit, mit moralisierenden 
Betrachtungen aufzuwarten. Hier mußte der Dichter Neben- 
personen einführen. Nicht oft indessen kommen diese mit 
den Hauptpersonen unmittelbar in Berührung, reden oder 
handeln mit ihnen; meistens wird ihre Tätigkeit, obgleich 
sie doch ausschlaggebend ist, nur vom Dichter angedeutet 
oder als gegeben hingestellt. Niemals werden sie dazu ver- 
wendet, etwas über die Hauptgestalten auszusagen oder deren 
Tätigkeit zu erklären. Selten holen diese selbst frühere Er- 
lebnisse ihres Lebens nach; geschieht es einmal, so ist da- 
mit ein ganz bestimmter Zweck beabsichtigt, eine Warnung 
z. B., wenn das Chamäleon (I Fab. 2) dem Hund seine 
Verwandlung erzählt, die zur Strafe für seine Übeltaten 
erfolgt sei. 

Am wichtigsten ist für Gay die Nutzanwendung, die 
im allgemeinen in passendem Verhältnis zur Fabel steht. 
Wie aus den angeführten Briefstellen hervorging, sah der 
Dichter selbst die Nutzanwendung als das wesentlichste der 
Fabel an. In weitaus den meisten Fällen stellt er sie — 
in wenigen Versen — an das Ende der Fabeln; nur in 
einigen geht sie diesen voran (von den längeren moralisieren- 
den Einleitungen seh ich dabei ab). Eegel — aber nicht 
ausnahmslos — ist nun, daß eine der beteiligten Haupt- 
personen die Nutzanwendung ausspricht. Daneben kommt 
es aber auch vor, daß der Dichter eigens eine neue Gestalt 
einführt, die nur Zuschauer oder Zuhörer war, und ihr die 
Moral in den Mund legt; endlich haben wir solche FäJle^ 
in denen er selbst sie gibt. Anerkennen müssen wir, daß 
es Gay verstanden hat, den springenden Punkt in wenigen 
Zeilen — oft in einem einzigen Satz — zu liefern, manch- 
mal so vortrefflich, wie es La Fontaine nicht besser hätte 
tun können. Seltener begegnet es, daß Nutzanwendung und 
Fabel nicht gut zueinander passen. 
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Verskunst. 
Als Versmaß wählte Gay viertaktige jambische Verse 
mit fortlaufenden Reimpaaren. Nur einmal ist dieses Schema 
durchbrochen in der Fabel vom Dichter und von der Rose 
(I Fab. 45), wo zwei Septenarpaare mit Binnenreim, beide 
durch ein Reimpaar getrennt, eingestreut sind (Z. 19 — 28): 

Go, rose, my Chloe's bosom grace; 

How happy should I prove, 
Migfat I supply tliat envied place 

With never-fading love! 
There, Phoenix-like, beneath her eye, 
Involved in fragrance, burn and die! 
Know, hapless flower, that thou shalt find 

More fragrant roses there; 
I see tby with'ring head reclined 

TVith envy and despair! 

Dies war eine Abschwenkung zum Vers des volkstümlichen 
Heldengedichts in jener Zeit; so begegnet das Septenarpaar 
mit Binnenreim auch in Robin Hood-Balladen des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts, z. B. in „Robin Hood and the beggar" (ed. Fr. J. 
Child, The English and Scottish populär ballads, London 
1888, III 158); immer Binnenreim haben „Robin Hood and 
Queen Katherine" (Child III 202) und „A trule tale of Robin 
Hood" (Child III 227). 

Das Kurzreirapaar mit regelmäßigem Wechsel von 
Hebung und Senkung, wie es Gay sonst immer gebraucht, 
hat eine andere Tradition. Gay hat es nicht von La Fon- 
taine entlehnt, der den vers libre verwendet, sondern er 
folgte heimischer Gepflogenheit. In England reicht das Vers- 
maß zurück bis in die frühe Normannenzeit, in der es bereits 
als ein Lieblingskleid der höfischen Epik erscheint (Eule 
und Nachtigall) — im Gegensatz zum Kurzreimpaar natio- 
naler Richtung, mit unregelmäßiger Senkung, das volkstüm- 
lichen Charakter hatte und daher in der Volksballade blieb. 
In der ersteren, der höfischen Form, ist es noch bei Chaucer 
gebraucht (Buch von der Herzogin, Haus der Fama), tritt 
dann . allerdings aus der Epik zurück in die Lyrik, in der 
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es bei Wyatt und Surrey, in Drameneinlagen der Shakespeare- 
Zeit bei Milton (Allegro, Penseroso und Stellen im Comus) 
und Denham (On Mr. Abraham Cowley) beliebt ist. Aber 
mit Butlers „Hudibras" eröffnet sich ihm wieder die Epik 
und zwar die humoristische. Fortan ist es das Lieblings- 
versmaß der Zeit für leichte Erzählungstoffe: bei William 
King 1663 — 1712* (Orpheus and Eurydice, The eagle and 
the robin, Robin red-breast with the beasts), John Hughes 
1677—1720 (Hudibras imitated, The hue and cry), Matthew 
Prior 1664—1721 (The laddle, Hans Carvel, Paulo Purganti 
and his wife, Protogenes and Apelles, An English bailad, Alma 
or the progress of the mind, ein Lehrgedicht in Koserieform), 
William Congreve 1670 — 1728 (An impossible thing, The 
peasant in search of his heifer), Elijah Fenton 1683 — 1730 
(The fair nun, The widow's wile, A letter to the knight of 
the sable shield), Jonathan Swift 1667 — 1745 (Baucis and 
Philemon, The fable of Midas u. a. m.). Bezeichnenderweise^ 
wird dies Kurzreimpaar auch benutzt, um Episteln des Horaz 
zu übersetzen, so von Pope (Buch I Ep. 7). 

In der Lyrik blieb es nach wie vor beliebt für Gelegen- 
heitsgedichte: Richard Duke 1659?— 1711 (Epithalamium); 
für Oden: John Hughes (Anacreon, Beauty), Ambrose Philips 
1671 — 1749 (On his lute, On women, On love); für Nach- 
ahmungen und Übersetzungen horatischer Oden: JohnDryden 
(Buch I Ode 3 und 9), John Hughes (Buch I Ode 22, Buch II 
Ode 20), Pope (Buch IV Ode 9); für Hymnen: Thomas Pamell 
1679 — 1717 (Hymn to contentment, Hymn for moming), 
Ambrose Philips (A hymn to Venus), und in sonstigen kleinen 
lyrischen Gedichten von Addison, Prior, Sheffield und anderen. 

Es war daher durchaus normal und natürlich, daß auch 
Gay für seine behaglichen Fabeln dieses Versmaß wählte; 
umso mehr, als bereits Thomas Yalden in Teilen seines „jEsop 
at court" von 1702 und Bemard Mandeville im ,,J5sop dres- 
sed" von 1704 das Kurzreimpaar in die Fabeldichtung ein- 
geführt hatten. Gay selbst hatte es vor 1726 auch im Prolog 
der „Shepherd's weet' 1714 gebraucht, sowie in den 
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Episteln IX „Boance to Fop", Xn „To a young lady with 
some lampreys" und XIII „To a lady on her passion for 
old china^', die 1720 veröffentlicht wurden. 

In bezug auf seine Behandlung des Versmaßes haben 
die englischen Kritiker immer seine Glätte und Korrektheit 
anerkannt. Was zunächst die Senkungen betrifft, so hat er 
stets einsilbige. Um sich gelegentlich einer überzähligen 
Silbe zu entledigen, bedient er sich natürlich der überlieferten 
metrischen Freiheiten, also: der Verschleif ung auf der Hebung 
(heaven, ever), wie sie bereits im ags. üblich war; der in 
me. Zeit auftauchenden Verschleifung in der Senkung (th'ora- 
tion, th'other, th'interpreter) ; und der Synkope von Zwischen- 
silbe in dreisilbigem Wort (favourite, avarice), doch beides 
nur selten. Auch liebt er in der Art der Umgangssprache 
die Apokope eines anlautenden Partikelvokals ('tis, 'twas, 
she's, he's, you'll, you'd, you're, who'd, let's, envy's (= 
is) usw. 

Was den Auftakt angeht, so gehört Gay zu der strengeren 
der zwei Dichterklassen, in die Schipper (Neuenglische Metrik, 
Bonn 1888, II 298 ff.) die damaligen Verwender des Kurz- 
reimpaares zerlegt. Viele ließen nämlich den Auftakt bald 
stehn, bald fehlen. Der freien Kichtung gehörten die Ma- 
drigaldichter an, namentlich in den sangbaren Einlagen, die 
sie für Dramen herstellten, auch Milton und später Duke, 
King, Parnell, Sheffield, Philips und John Dyer. Ihnen 
standen als strenge Richtung einige Lyriker gegenüber 
(Denham), besonders aber fast alle Epiker, so Butler, Hughes, 
Prior, Congreve, Fenton und Swift. Hiermit war die Be- 
handlung des Auftaktes unserm Dichter schon durch den 
ererbten Zeitgeschmack vorgeschrieben. 

Was das Verhältnis von Hebung und Senkimg betrifft, 
verlegt Gay nach Sitte seiner Zeit oft eine schwerere Silbe 
oder eine ebenso schwere in die Senkung, als in einer an- 
stoßenden Hebimg steht, z. B.: And the vast sense of Plato 
weigh'd (Prol. Z. 18) oder: The bird, obedient, from heav'n's 
height (I F^h, 4 Z. 9). Dahin gehören auch die Fälle, wo 
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Bildungssuffixe die Hebung tragen und wo sie sogar im 
ßeim stehn — nach älterer englischer Art etwas ganz Nor- 
males. Beispiele hierfür kommen allerdings nur selten vor; 
ein deutliches aus dem Versinnem ist: The bookseller, who 
heard him speak (I Fab. 10 Z. 57); das auffälligste im Reim 
ist: "A needle'', says th'interpreter — dear Sir (I Fab. 16 
Z. 26). Taktumstellung am Anfang — von Dryden bekanntlich 
gemieden — ist dagegen beliebt, z. B. : Cowards are cruel, 
but the brave (I Fab. 1 Z. 33) oder: Brother, I grant, you 
reason well (I Fab. 22 Z. 52); im ganzen über hundert Fälle. 
Die Reinheit der Reime ist manchmal nur in der 
Schreibung vorhanden. Solche Augenreime sind: regards- 
rewards, arm- warm, charms-swarms (17 Fälle); wan-began, 
wand-hand (7); hand-command, command-land (5); wood- 
blood, blood-stood (9); brood-blood (2); found-wound (subst.) 
(4); grove-love (4); more-poor (4); fork-work; hour-pour; 
state-sate; control-growl; praise-says; von klingenden Reimen : 
evil-devil. Das war bereits zu Shakespeares Zeit eine 
nationale Freiheit und findet sich ebenfalls bei Dryden, 
Addison, Prior, Swift und Pope. Außerdem hat Gay viele 
Reime, die weder nach Aussprache noch nach Schreibung 
rein sind, wie sie selbst Pope in seiner Übersetzung des 
Homer zuläßt (pest-priest, bear-war, day-sea, fair-war, given- 
heaven). Am häufigsten begegnen so: air-sincere, airs-ears, 
appear-there (33 Fälle); ferner: great-conceit (11); prayers- 
mutineers (3); train-unclean; seen-skin; lust-first; weight- 
light; stared-beard ; debarr'd-heard ; moum'd-tum'd ; eye- 
pageantry; auch die klingenden Reime merit-spirit (8); doing- 
ruin (5); picking-chicken (2); creature-nature (2); river-ever; 
ermine-charming; nature-satire ; given-heaven. Unter den 
4622 Versen, aus denen die Fabeln bestehn, sind 133 nicht 
korrekte. Endlich sind noch Reime anzuführen, in denen 
ein Bestandteil oder auch beide aus zwei Wörtern bestehn: 
slight-by't; Siam-I am; honour-upon her; trick'd him-victim; 
about him-without him; flout us-vvithout us; attend'em-re- 
commend'em; attend him-defend him; take it-raake it: doubt 
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him-about him; mind me-find me. Gay macht es sich hierin 
wohl mit Absicht behaglich, entsprechend der humoristischen 
Art seiner Erzählungen, um sie dem losen Konversationston 
(coUoquial speech) anzunähern. 

Zusammenfall von Versschluß und Satzschluß ist für 
Gay wie für Pope und seine dichterischen Zeitgenossen die 
Eegel — sehr abweichend von Chaucer und Milton. Selten 
erlaubt er sich Reimbrechung, wobei er zwar nicht attribut 
Adj. von seinem Nomen trennt, doch wenigstens Subjekt 
vom Verb oder Verb vom direkten Objekt, z. B.: Tou quar- 
ter'd sires, your bleeding dams, The dying bleat of harmless 
lambs Call for revenge (I Fab. 5 Z. 11—13) oder: The lion 
thus bespoke his guest: What hardy beast shall dare contest 
My matchless strength? (I Fab. 1 Z. 47 — 49). Im Gebrauch 
solcher Reimbrechung hatte er Bundesgenossen besonders an 
dem prosage waadten Addison, z. B.: By him the childless 
goddes rose, Minerva, studious to compose Her twisted threads 
(To Sir Godfrey Knelier Z. 47—49), und an dem Balladen- 
freunde Prior, z. B.: What sort of charms does she possess? 
Absolve me, fair one, I'll confess With pleasure, I reply'd 
(Her right name Z. 5 — 7). 

Zäsur tritt am häufigsten nach der zweiten Hebung ein, 
dabei oft mit dem enjambement zusammenfallend. In diesem 
Falle beginnt gerne eine neue Handlung oder Rede, z. B.iTou 
reason well. Tet teil me, friend (I Fab. 1 Z. 79), Perch'd 
on her lip,. and sipt the dew (I Fab. 8 Z. 26), And roar'd 
aloud: "Suspend the fighf' (I Fab. 9 Z. 13). Öfters ist die 
Zäsur nach der zweiten Hebung auch gesetzt, um Gegensatz 
oder Gleichzeitigkeit hervorzuheben, z. B. : The peasant 
slept, the monarch thought (II Fab. 6 Z. 66), Some shape the 
bow, or fit the string (I Fab. 12 Z. 3), Before him rose, and 
thus began (I Fab. 31 Z. 10). Gewöhnlich wird der hinter 
dieser Zäsur einsetzende Satz dann bis zum Schluß des 
Reimpaares geleitet, z. B.: Some praise his sleeve; and others 
gloat üpon his rieh embroider'd coat (I Fab. 14 Z. 27/28), 
He spoke and bow'd. With mutt'ring jaws The wond^ring 
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circle grinn'd applaüse (I Fab. 14 Z. 55/56). — Zäsur nach 
der ersten Senkung ist nicht nur erlaubt, wenn sie ein pro- 
klytisches Wörtchen enthält, ein Or, And, Thus, What, For, 
Where, Now, sondern, wie bei dem hochpathetischen Milton, 
auch wenn die erste Senkung ein schweres Begriffs wort 
trägt, also Lord, Speak, Thought, Friend, True. Am öftesten 
steht hinter einer solchen Senkung ein schweres Begriffswort, 
wenn es sich um eine Aufzählung handelt, wodurch der 
Eindruck besonderer Fülle erweckt wird, z. B.: Weak, sik, 
and faint, expiring lay (I Fab. 29 Z. 2), Play, twist, and tum 
in airy ring (I Fab. 40 Z. 44). 

Als Schmuck verwendet Gay Binnenreim, z. B.: Where'er 
he went, the grunting friend (I Fab. 48 Z. 9) oder Let me, 
says she (I Fab. 50 Z. 25), und Alliteration, die ja bei eng- 
lischen Dichtern mit frischer natürlicher Eede stets beliebt 
war. Gay setzt sie manchmal sogar auf drei Hebungssilben, 
z. B.: He fed his flock and penn'd the fold (Prol. Z. 6), und, 
bei zwei Stäben, auch auf alle vier Hebungen, z. B.: In peace 
to pass his latter life (I Fab. 7 Z. 4). Weit häufiger hat er 
formelhafte Stabreimpaare, wie: Like you, a courtier bom and 
bred (I Fab. 2 Z. 35) und Nor ends it tili the setting sun (IFab.4 
Z . 24). Gewöhnlich ist es ein leiser Nachdruck,den er durch sie wie 
spielend über eine Gruppe von wichtigeren Versen lose verteilt. 

Der metrische Gesamteindruck ist auf der einen Seite 
Korrektheit in der Behandlung von Hebung und Senkung, 
wie es der formalen Richtung der Pope-Zeit entsprach ; auf 
der anderen Seite eine Neigung zu halbreinen Eeimen, zur 
Sprechweise der Konversation und zu volkstümlichem Schmuck, 
um die dürre Regelmäßigkeit zu durchbrechen und mit Be- 
hagen zu mischen. Letzteres wies bereits auf eine freiere 
Zukunft voraus, zu der seine Fabeldichtungen auch inhalt- 
lich eine Vorstufe bedeuteten. 

Sprachkunst. 
Für die Fabel ist vor allem Deutlichkeit imd Klarheit 
erforderlich; ihre Rhetorik ist daher im allgemeinen einfach 
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und gleichartig. Die englischen Vorgänger Gays hatten sich 
sogar in der Kegel mit Prosa begnügt, und die wenigen 
Yerserzählungen — Ogilby 1651, Talden 1702 und Man- 
deville 1704 — entwickelten keinen charakteristischen Stil. 
Weit mehr tat dies Gay, und zwar teilweise übereinstimmend^ 
teilweise abweichend von seinem berühmten französischen 
Vorgänger La Fontaine. 

Um die Aufmerksamkeit zu wecken, gebraucht er vor 
allem zahlreiche Ausrufe. Die ganze Wucht des Satzes- 
drängt sich oft in ein paar Einzelworte zusammen, unter 
Sprengung der Satzform, z. B.: What, live with clowns! a 
genius lost! (I Fab. 2 Z. 18). baue of good! seducing^ 
cheat! (I Fab. 6 Z. 17). Heigh-day! what's here? without a 
beard! (I Fab. 22 Z. 39). Eine besondere Vorliebe zeigt 
Gay für den Ausruf Good gods (I Fab. 6 Z. 15, Fab. 8 
Z. 27, Fab. 19 Z. 24, Fab. 25 Z. 9, Fab. 43 Z. 11; II Fab. 7 
Z. 61 und 105, Fab. 10 Z. 23, Fab. 11 Zr59, Fab. 18 Z. 16)> 
Häufig wird ein Ausruf benutzt, um eine Fabel zu eröffnen 
(I Fab. 8, 19, 35, 49) oder einen neuen Absatz zu markieren^ 
um eine Anrede zu beleben oder eine Beschwörung zu ver- 
stärken: Ah, sons! (I Fab. 29 Z. 9). gluttons! (Z. 21). 
See, See, the murdered geese appear! {Z. 11). Parent of 
light! all-seeing sun! (I Fab. 28 Z. 14). Vc.n Partikeln sind 
hierbei what und how in einer fast stereotypen Weise be> 
liebt. What praise! what raighty commendation ! (I Fab. 7 
Z. 21). What clemency his temper sways! (Z. 21). What 
havoc now shall thin our race! (Z. 39). Lord! madam, what 
a squinting leer! (I Fab. 3 Z. 21). How pretty were his 
fawning ways! (I Fab. 2 Z. 10). How different is thy case 
and mine! (Z. 39). — La Fontaine hat beträchtlich weniger 
Ausrufe und gebraucht speziell das dem englischen what 
entsprechende que: Que vous etes joli! que vous me semblez 
beau! (I Fab. 2 Z. 6). Qu'il est hideux! que sa rencontre 
Me cause d'horreur et d'effroi! (I Fab. 15 Z. 8/9). Gay ist 
offenbar mehr auf Leben, La Fontaine mehr auf höfische-- 
Feinheit bedacht 
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Gleichem Zwecke dienen zahlreiche Fragen, bald am 
Anfang einer Fabel (1 Fab. 9, 7, 28, 37; II Fab. 7, 15), bald 
zu Beginn eines neuen Abschnittes, um einen Fortschritt der 
Erzählung einzuleiten. Wirkliche Erkundigungsfragen ge- 
lingen dem Dichter am besten: Yet teU me friend, Did ever 
you in courts attend? (I Fab. 1 Z. 79/80). Ungrateful crea- 
tures, whence arise These murmurs which offend the skies? 
Whj this disorder? say the cause (I Fab. 4 Z. 13 — 15). 
Whence is this vile imgrateful rant? {I Fab. 6 Z. 31). How 
can that streng intrepid mind Attack a weak defenceless 
kind (I Fab. 17 Z. 15/16). Fragen zum Ausdruck seelischer 
Empfindungen, die Verzweiflung, Schmerz, Ungewißheit, 
Eeue ausdrücken sollen, geraten ihm schon etwas künstlicher: 
Am I then sligthed, scorn'd, disdain'd? Can such offence 
your anger wake? (I Fab. 8 Z. 32/33). Or did she doubt 
my heart was brave. And there this injunction gave? (1 
Fab. 20 Z. 31/32). Why are those bleeding turkeys there? 
^hy all around this cackling train, Who haunt my ears for 
chicken slain? (I Fab. 29 Z. 1 2—14). Vollends an das Salbungs- 
volle streifen ihm die vielen rhetorischen Fragen, die nur 
eine Eeflexion urgieren: Can maii, weak man, thy power 
defeat? (I Fab. 6 Z. 18). But who can drive the num'rous 
breed? (I Fab. 8 Z. 9). But is not man to man a prey? 
(I Fab. 10 Z. 55). Does not her wing all science aid? (I 
Fab. 15 Z. 38). — La Fontaine, obwohl sonst ein großer 
Freund der Frage, sowohl der antwortheischenden, wie der 
rhetorischen, ist mit ihrer Verwendung zu Lehrzwecken zu- 
rückhaltender und entgeht dadurch einem Stich ins Predigt- 
mäßige. — Gelegentliche Verwendung von Ausruf und Frage, 
aber ohne charakteristische Häufigkeit, ist auch den älteren 
englischen Versfabeln eigen, so denen des Talden und Man- 
deville. Ihnen gegenüber hebt sich Gay auf den ersten 
Blick als stärkerer Stilist ab. 

Ein weiteres Mittel der Erregung ist die Inversion. Am 
häufigsten hat Gay adv. Bestimmungen vorangestellt, z. B.: 
In courts such freedoni must offend (I Fab. 1 Z. 11); seltener 
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ein Objekt, z. B.: The prostate game a lion spies (Z. 37), 
To me your clemency has shown (Z. 7]); noch seltener ein 
Adjektiv, z. B.: Mean are abitious heroes' boasts (Z. 67). — 
Hierin unterscheidet er sich am meisten von La Fontaine, 
der in seinem Streben nach höfischer Ruhe und Glätte die 
normale Wortordnung weitaus vorzieht, auch durch keine 
feste Reimordnung beschränkt war. 

Endlich wirkte Gay bei jeder Gelegenheit durch direkte 
Rede auf die Aufmerksamkeit. Er ist hierin völlig eins mit 
seinem französischen Vorgänger La Fontaine. Dagegen haben 
die englischen Fabeldichter, die ihm vorangingen, sich in 
der Regel mit der stumpfen indirekten Rede begnügt, wie 
sie auch die übrigen Mittel der Aufmerksamkeitserregung 
nur dürftig zu gebrauchen wußten. 

Unter den Mitteln, mit denen Gay die erregte Auf- 
merksamkeit zu befriedigen trachtet, nehmen die der An- 
schauung den größten Raum ein. 

Er schwelgt in ausmalenden Adjektiven, a) Für mensch- 
liche Begriffe: man-weak, sik, free-born, grateful, haughty, 
cursed; woman-prattling, honest, true, good, social; son- 
helpless, slumbering; boy-hopeful, favourite; lad-dull; girl- 
fine; maid-faded; lady-tender; farmer-careful; sword- 
passive, bloody; knife-reeking, barbarous; spur- Sharp; 
needle-vulgar;looking-glass-magic. — b) Für tierische Be- 
griffe: beast-hardy, generous, noble, ignoble, vulgär; brood- 
fleecy, cackling, listening, numerous, prescient, savage, tyrant; 
hound-joyful, slow, sure; dog-sour, cursed, surly, ranging, 
staunch, true: cur-yelping, sneaking, noisy, snappish, skulk- 
ing, astonished; mastiff-surly, cursed; spaniel- creeping; 
cat-envious, captive, keen, lean, week, half-famished ; steed- 
neighing, trotting: bull-stately; cow- favourite; calf-trotting; 
sheep-harmless; lambs-harmless; ram-ancient; hog-young, 
base; boar-savage; monkey-flippant, chattering, spruce, 
smart; fox-hungry, feeble, convert; bear-prodigious; wolf- 
mercenary; jackal-proud; ass-stupid; owl-solemn, formal; 
cock-hireling; hen-old; chicken-giddy: turkey-bleeding; 
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sparrow-pert; kite-manlike ; insect-hovering, hideous, 
plundering, fluttering, vile; ant-careful; pismire-honest; 
flea-important; wasp-giddy, impertinent: snake-hissing; 
serpent-subtle; wing-pious, certein, rapid, strong, light; 
jaws-muttering, murabling, insatiate, noble; claw-filthy; 
leg-hideous; tail-bushy. — c) Für Begriffe, die gemeinsam 
Menschen und Fabeltieren zuerteilt werden: soul-guilty, sordid, 
vulgär; mind-virtuous, restless, rapacious, envious, strong, 
intrepid, generous, rustic, sordid, discontented ; spirit-base, 
reviling; mood-angry; voioe-surly, feeble, solemn; tone- 
howling, hello w, solemn ; sp e e c h- stuttering, reproachf ul ; 
face-shaggy, observing, noseless, double, celestial; air-im- 
portant, forbidding, assuming, self-important, smart, sour; 
sight-horrid, hateful; eye-doting, all-seeing, curious, dis- 
ceming, envious, common, searching, half-shut, impartial, 
eager, inviting, thoughtful, winking, heavy; ear-ill-judging, 
dapper,ever-girlish; nose-bloody, foolish; teeth-black, rotten, 
grinding, wasteful; tongue-vixen, flippant, gi*ateful, honest, 
malicious, forward, noisy, harsh grating, teasing, never-ceas- 
ing; throat-horrid, squalling, warbling, treble, babbling; 
breath-fragrant, gasping; heart-poor, simple, open, mer- 
cenary, sick; hand-rigid, wringing, partial, purple, virtuous, 
patting, envious, zealous, clapping; step-weary, cautious, 
slow; tread-ever-wary, stumbling;pace-grave, solemn, eager, 
painful, hardy, limping; creature-crawling, shocking, awk- 
ward, civil, polite, ungrateful, servile, envyed; race-sprightly, 
human, pilfering, vulgär, reptil, feathered, buUy, snappish, 
stupid, superficial, royal; train-radiant, slow, venal, noisome, 
Infant, ghastly, starry, bestial, hungry, menial, servile; friend- 
worthy, obliging, real, dear, good, hungry, treacherous, grunt- 
ing, prentented, now-forgotten, disputing; host-flattering, 
slaughtered; foe-spotted, sprawling, open, real, generous,, 
meddling, clamerous; heroe -generous, ambitious, human; 
lord-shaggy, sovereign, mighty; rogue-fawning,proud, petty; 
fool-affected, rash, formal, vain-glorious, noisy; care-wake- 
ful, pleasing, important, maternal, fleecy, common, thought- 
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ful, anxious; skill-industrious, matchless, inferior, universal. 

— d) Für Landschaft und Pflanzen: earth-deep, coarse; 
land-wasted;ground-soft,fragrant;region-distant; scene- 
sylvan; piain -flowerj, native, pathless; hiil-neighbouring; 
field-flowery; turf-dewy; sand-treacherous; stone-filthy; 
river-roUing; sea-unknown; forest-boundless, deep; wood- 
native ; o ak- reverend ; y e w - venerable : b e e c h - neighbour- 
ing; flower-hapless, fair; rose-fragrant, angry; pink- 
bordering; turnip-tempting; fig-hue; weed-choking. — 
e) Für Himmelserscheinungen : sun-setting, rising, all-seeing; 
beam-prolific; orb-glorious; sky-over-arching, inclement, 
arched; world-watery; air-chilly; gale-passing; snow- 
fleecy; frost-hoary; day-prosperous, early, soiemn. — Gay 
folgt in dieser Anwendung des ausmalenden Adjektivs ganz 
den Spuren seiner Vorgänger, sowohl des La Fontaine wie 
der Engländer, sowohl der in Prosa schreibenden, z. B. des 
Croxall, als der Verserzähler. 

Gleichen Zweck verfolgt der. malende Genitiv, z. B.: the 
bird of heaven, the heroes of etemal name, a nymph of 
brightest charm and mien, a lion-cub of sordid mind, the 
flatterers of my reign. La Fontaine mied dieses Darstellungs- 
mittel fast ganz, ebenso die englische Fabeldichtung vor Gay. 

— Ferner die malende Apposition: My dog, the trustiest of 
his kind (Prol. Z. 41), Athens, the seat of learned fame (1 
Fab. 32 Z. 9), When thou, perhaps, carnivr'ous sinner (I 
Fab. 36 Z. 29), On Dun, the old sure-footed mare (I Fab. 37 
Z. 42), And you, good woman (Z. 46), Eingwood, a dog of 
little fame (I Fab. 44 Z. 13). Doch macht Gay von solchen 
Appositionen nur selten Gebrauch, während La Fontaine sie 
liebte, z. B.: Avec un fier lion, seigneur du voisinage (I Fab. 6 
Z. 2), ün corbeau, temoin de Taffaire (II Fab. 16 Z. 2), C'est 
moi qui suis Guillot, berger de ce troupeau (III Fab. 3 Z. 10), 
Rodilard, TAlexander des chats, L'Attila, le fleau des rats 
(III Fab. 18 Z. 2/3). 

Veranschaulichende Vergleiche, meist mit as oder like 
eingeleitet, sind in verschwenderischer Fülle eingestreut. 
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a) Kurze Vergleiche: Princes, like beautis (I Fab.l Z. 5), 
But shall a monarch, brave like you (Z. 63), The mother's 
eyes as black as sloes (I Fab. 3 Z. 16), Just as she spoke, 
a pigmy sprite Pops through the key-hole, swift as light 
(Z. 23/24), It blesses, Hke the dews of heav'n (I Fab. 6 Z. 46), 
Strike him not, Jenny, Doris cries, Nor murder wasps like 
vulgär flies (I Fab. 8 Z. 39/40). 

b) Ausführliche Vergleiche: Or, like the wise Ulysses 
throw^n By various fates on realms unknown (Prol. Z. 21/22), 
Like heroes of etemal name, Whom poets sing, I fight for 
fame (I Fab. 9 Z. 23/24), Such is the country maiden's 
fright, When first a red-coat is in sight (I Fab. 13 Z. 27/28), 
Like Orpheus, burn'd with public zeal (I Fab. 14 Z. 21), 
Good gods! 'tis like a rolUng river, That murm'ring flows, 
and flows for ever (I Fab. 25 Z. 9/10), I gain, like Fabius, 
by delay ([ Fab. 47 Z. 34). — Die englische Fabeldichtung 
vor Gay hat den Vergleich nicht gepflegt, während La Fon- 
taine sich des kurzen wie des längeren Vergleichs in gleich 
ausgedehntem Maße bediente. Elle, qui n'6tait pas grosse 
en tout comme un oeuf (I Fab. 3 Z. 3), Cependant que mon 
front, au Caucase pareil (I Fab. 22 Z. 7), Les osillons, las 
de l'entendre, Se niirent ä jaser aussi confus6nient Que 
faisaient les Troyens quand la pauvre Cassandre Ouvrait la 
bouche seulement (I Fab. 9 Z. 53 — 56), II lui fallut ä jeun 
retoumer au legis, Honteux comme un renard qu'une poule 
aurait pris (I Fab. 18 Z. 25/26). 

Die Anschauung wird endlich bei Gay noch gefördert 
durch Personifikation und Metapher, z. B.: the voice of 
truth (I Fab. 1 Z. 6), the nurse of crimes (Z. 8), cor- 
rection's rigid band (I Fab. 2 Z. 3), the morning's pleasing 
care (I Fab. 3 Z. 5), The morning sees my chase begun 
(I Fab. 4 Z. 23), Virtuo resides on earth no more (I Fab. 6 
Z. 26), Gold taught the murd'rer's sword to kill (Z. 22), 
His eyeballs shot indignant fire (I Fab. 9 Z. 10); die Ameisen 
werden als the busy Negro race bezeichnet, die Stute wird 
als the Nestor of the piain tituliert; But envy, calumny, and 
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spite Bear stronger venom in their bite (Prol. Z. 67/68), the 
fair dawniüg of your mind (I Fab. 1 Z. 23), die Affen er- 
scheinen als hairy sylvans, und zahlreiche weitere Beispiele. 
— La Fontaine, in Übereinstimmung mit den englischen 
Vorgängern, hatte im Gegensatz zu Gay Metaphern ge- 
mieden, die zu wenig einer natürlichen Redeweise angemessen 
sind. Gay steht hier vielmehr unter dem Einfluß des 
klassizistischen Kunststiles. 

Schwächer ausgebildet sind die Mittel des Nachdrucks. 

1. Wiederholung, a) Der Wurzel, ziemlich selten : The 
wind was high, the window shakes (I Fab. 6 Z. 1), But 
flatt'ry never seems absurd; The flatter'd always takes your 
Word (I Fab. 18 Z. 7/8), Her pasties, fenced with thickest 
paste (I Fab. 21 Z. 5). — b) Des Wortes, ungewöhnlich 
häufig: For who talkß much, must talk in vain (Prol. 58), 
Who knows a fool, must know his brother (I Fab. 8 Z. 11), 
But is not man to man a prey (I Fab. 10 Z. 54), Leave man 
on man to criticise (Z. 69), Sails unknown seas to unknown 
soils (Z. 2), From tongue to tongue the caught abuse (I Fab. 11 
Z. 23), A fortune asks, and asks no more (IFab. 12 Z. 46); 
ferner Fab. 13 Z. 35, 16 Z. 38, 19 Z. 11 und 36, 21 Z. 12, 
46, 47, 49, 27 Z. 44 und 46, 30 Z. 28, 39 Z. 27 usw. Um 
den Begriff zu verstärken, wird verschiedentlich dasselbe Wort 
innerhalb des ersten Halbverses oder innerhalb eines Verses, 
verteilt auf beide Haften oder durch mehrere aufeinander- 
folgende Zeilen wiederholt; so IFab. 6: Godbanish*d honour . . . 
(Z. 19); Gold sow'd the word . . . (Z. 21): Gold taught the 
murd'rer's sword . . .(Z.22); 'Twasgold instructedcowards hearts 
(Z. 23); ähnlich: Why wake you to the morning's care? Why 
with new arts correct the year? Why glows the peach with 
crimson hue? And why the plums inviting blue? (I Fab. 24 
Z.|17 — 20), 'Tis self-defence in each profession, Sure self-defence 
is no transgression (I Fab. 27 Z. 11/12), Am I the patroness of 
vice? Is't I who cog or palm the dice? Did I the shuffling 
art reveal? (H Fab 12 Z. 101/103). — c) Ganzer Satzpartien: 
Learn'd Sir, if you'd employ your pen Against the senseless 
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sons of men (I Fab. 10 Z. 60/61) und For that yout ne'er 
can want a pen Among the senseless sons of men (Z. 70/71), 
He stretch'd his neck ; and fi;pm below With stretching neck 
advanced a foe; With wrath his ruffled plumes he rears, 
The foe with ruffled plumes appears (I Fab. 20 Z. 39—42). — 
Wiederholungen von Wurzel und Wort hatte schon La Fon- 
taine in sehr ausgiebiger Weise gebraucht, um eine poetische 
Vorstellung zu yerstärken, z. B. : Et faisait sonner la sonnette 
(I Fab. 4 Z. 6); b) Enfin mainte et mainte machine (I Fab. 8 
Z. 17). Bei den in Prosa schreibenden englischen Vor- 
läufern Gays bilden sie eine Ausnahme; bei Yalden und 
Mandeville sind sie etwas häufiger. 

2. Aufzählung, ungemein oft, z. B. : In summer's heat and 
winters cold (Prol. 24), Whose wings were rapid, streng, 
and light (I Fab. 4 Z. 34), Must I be censured, cursed, 
accused (I Fab. 6 Z. 36), As gentle, plentiful, and wise 
(I Fab. 7 Z. 36), She now was pensive. now was gay (I Fab. 8 
Z. 17), He now advances, now retires (Z. 21), Am I then 
slighted, scorn'd, disdain'd (Z. 32), Now, warm with malice, 
envy, spite (I Fab. 14 Z. 57), He drinks, garaes, dresses, 
whores, and swears (Z. 64), He caught their manners, looks, 
and airs (I Fab. 19 Z. 19), Bawd, hussy, drunkard, slattern, 
whore (I Fab. 25 Z. 24), If I by writ, or bond, or deed 
(I Fab. 27 Z. 19), Tour life, your soul, your heav'n was 
gain (Z 44), She frets, she rails, she raves, she pines (I Fab. 28 
Z. 4), Nor turkey, goose, nor hen is here (I Fab. 29 Z. 18), 
Honest in thought, in word, in deed (Z. 42), And raves, 
and prays, and swears by fits (I Fab. 31 Z. 8), Nor love, 
nor honour, wealth, nor power (Z. 13), Or rieh, or great, 
or poor, or small (II Fab. 5 Z. 21), She sweats, she stamps, 
she puffs, she raves (II Fab II Z. 48) usw. — Auch La 
Fontaine übernimmt sich fast mit Aufzählungen, sucht aber 
Monotonie zu vermeiden: Envieuse, s'6tend, et s'enfle, et se 
travaille (I Fab. HI Z. 4), Imitez le canard, la grue, et la 
becasse (I Fab. 8 Z. 45), Elle frappe ä sa porte, eile entre, 
eile se montre (IFab. 15 Z. 6), Ces deux veuves, en badinant, 
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En riant, eu lui faisant fete (I Fab. 17 Z. 14/15), Tout ba- 
billard, tout censeiir, tout p^dant (I Fab. 19 Z. 20), U la 
trouvait mignonne, et belle, ^et delicate (II Fab. 18 Z. 2). 
Dies ist eine der hervorstechendsten Stilübereinstimmungen 
zwischen den beiden Fabeldichtem. Die ältere englische 
Fabeldichtung steht hierin abermals zurück. 

3. Das urgierende Adjektiv ist verhältnismäßig spärlich: 
greedy vulture, ghastly phantom, ever-noisy race, all-sufficient 
merit, all-seeing eye. Ebenso bei La Fontaine und Gays 
englischen Vorgängern. 

Zugleich hat Gay die Eigentümlichkeit, Erregung zu 
vermeiden und abzuschwächen. Er erreicht dies 

1. Durch die Parenthese. Diese bricht einen Gedanken, 
um etwas anderes uachzuholen, wie man es in der All- 
tagsrede oft beobachten kann. Besonders im zweiten Teil 
wird sie häufig zu ironischen und sarkastischen Ausfällen 
benutzt. For though he's free (to do him right), I Fab. 8 
Z. 41, The king (as all our neighbours say), Might he (God 
bless him !) have his way, II Fab. 6 Z. 49/50; Tou say 
your brother wants a place (Tis many a younger brother's 
case), II Fab. 2 Z. 17/18, So pug began to turn his brain 
(Like other folks in place) on gain, II Fab. 3 Z. 91/92, If 
then, in any future reign (For ministers may thirst for gain) 
Corrupted hands defraud the nation, II Fab. 4 Z. 77 — 79. — 
Gay ist hierin ganz unabhängig von La Fontaine. Von den 
Engländern kommt ihm hierin Yalden am nächsten. 

2. Durch Beifügung eines Moments in einem Partizip, 
das als gekürzter parenthetischer Satz erscheint: And, sen- 
tenced to retain my uature, Ti'ansformed nie to tliis crawlin g 
creature (I Fab. 2 Z. 33/34), While I, condemn'd to thinnest 
fare, Like those I flatter'd, feed on air (Z. 41/42), A lion, 
tired with State affairs (I Fab. 7 Z. 1), As near a bam, by 
hunger led (I Fab. HZ. 3), The sage, awaked at early day 
(I Fab. 15 Z. 1), A rake, by ev'ry passion ruled (I Fab. 31 
Z. 1), A turkey, tired of common food (I Fab. 38 Z. 5), Sho, 
sprawling in the yellow road, Rail'd ... (I Fab. 37 Z. 33), 
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A tiger, roaming for his prey (I Fab. 1 Z. 35). — Im Ge- 
brauch dieses Mittels unterscheidet sich Gay weder von La 
Fontaine noch von seinen englischen Vorgängern. 

3. Durch Voranstellung eines adverbiellen Nebensatzes, 
der ebenfalls eine ruhige Verstandestätigkeit fordert: As 
Jupiter's all-seeing eye Survey'd the world beneath the sky . . , 
(I Fab. 4 Z. 1/2), When (says the greyhound) I pursue . . . 
(Z. 25), As Doris, at her toilet's duty, Sat meditating on 
her beauty ... (I Fab. 8 Z. 15/16), As thus in indolence she 
lies . . . (Z. 1 9), As on a time, in peacef ul reign, A bull 
eujoy'd the flowery piain ... (I Fab. 9 Z. 7/8), As one of 
these, in days of yore, Rummaged a shop of leaming o'er . . . 
(I Fab. 9 Z. 23/24), As Cupid in Cythera's grove Employ'd 
the lesser powers of love ... (I Fab. 12 Z. 1/2) und dergl. 
— Solche Anfänge mit unterordnenden Konjunktionen be- 
gegnen bei La Fontaine nur selten, etwas öfter bei den 
englischen Vorläufern; im wesentlichen sind sie charakteristisch 
für Gay. 

6. SehlussbetrachtuniT. 

Fassen wir die Vergleichung von Gay und La Fontaine 
zusammen, so ergeben sich einerseits beachtenswerte Über- 
einstimmungen. Gay hat bei der Wahl der Personen, Be- 
gebenheiten und Umgebung verschiedene von La Fontaines 
Fabeln benutzt, auch in Zügen, die von der gemeinsamen 
Quelle mehr oder weniger abweichen (s. o. S. XCIVff.), 
allerdings nicht etwa in sklavischer Weise. Betreffs Ein- 
kleidung gibt er den Tieren Namen und Titel, die für ihre 
Fähigkeiten charakteristisch sind wie La Fontaine (s. o. S. CV), 
während seine anderen Vorgänger dies nur selten taten. 
Gay begnügt sich auch nicht mit bloßer Schilderung der 
Tiere, sondern führt sie redend und handelnd ein, ganz in 
der Art dos La Fontaine und abweichend von der un- 
dramatischen Darstellungsweise der anderen Fabeldichter 
(s. 0. S. CXXIff.). In der Rhetorik stimmt Gay zu La Fon- 
taine besonders in der häufigen Anwendung von Vergleich, 
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Wiederholung und Aufzählung. Hiermit dürften die Grenzen 
seiner Abhängigkeit vom französischen Meister ziemlich um- 
rissen sein. Lamotte, der sonst völlig von La Fontaine ab- 
hängig ist, hat höchstens mit seinen Bestrebuugen, zugleichÄsop 
und La Fontaine zu sein, auf Gay eingewirkt (s. o. S. CIII). 
Zu den ejiglischen Vorgängern stimmt Gay in der stärkeren 
Betonung der Nützlichkeit und lehrhaften Tendenz, was 
keineswegs auf Abhängigkeit zu schließen erlaubt. In stoff- 
licher Hinsicht dankt er ihnen höchstens einige geringe 
Entiehnungen (s. o. S. XCIVff.). Er hat die Gattung auf 
englischem Boden erst auf künstlerische Höhe gebracht, 
unterstützt von französischen Einflüssen, aber doch mit jener 
englischen Eigenart, wie sie das Inselvolk selbst in der Zeit 
der stärksten Abhängigkeit von Paris sich stets bewahrte. 



•^^- 



Nachträge. 



Zu S. LXXV. Aus dem Jahre 1682 liegt eine Samm- 
lung von 84 lateinischen und 86 englischen Versfabeln vor, 
die mir früher entgangen war, weil sie auf dem Brit. Museum 
und der Bodleiana fehlt. Inzwischen hat das englische 
Seminar zu Berlin ein Exemplar erworben. Es ist betitelt 
,,iEsop explained and rendred both in English and Latine 
verse" etc., London 1682. Die lateinische Passung jeder 
Fabel steht immer auf der linken Seite, während rechts die 
englische Übersetzung in anschaulicher und sehr knapper 
Schilderung im rhyme royal gegeben wird, begleitet von 
Nutzanwedungen ; von Fab. 85 und 86 fehlt der la- 
teinische Text. Der unbekannte Verfasser hatte das Werk 
zuerst nur für privaten Gebrauch bestimmt; später gab er 
es doch heraus, um vor Verrat und Betrug zu warnen — 
vielleicht unter dem Einfluß politischer Vorgänge. Bei- 
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gegeben ist eine Sammlung von Sprichwörtern und gram- 
matischen Regeln, offenbar für Schulzwecke. 

Zu S. XCIV. Unter den Nachahmern La Fontaines ist 
neben Prior noch William Congreve (1670 — 1728) zu nennen 
mit seinen Gedichten „An impossible thing" und „The peasant 
in search of his heifer''; s. A. Chalmers, English poets, Lon- 
don 1810, Bd. X S. 304 und 306. 



-nS^ 
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Einleitung zu den Neudrucken. 

BesehreibuniT von Bullokars Origrinalausiraben. 

Über William BuUokar (vgl. o. S. LVIIff.) berichtete 
zuerst Thomas Warten in seiner „History of English poetry^' 
(London 1871 IV 250), eingehender J. Humphreys (DNB 
VIl 257); endlich mit einigen Nachträgen hierzu E. Hauck 
im Jahresbericht der Oberrealschule zu Marburg a. d. L. 
1904/05. Was wir über ihn wissen, stammt ausschließlich 
aus Andeutungen in seinen eigenen Schriften, vornehmlich 
in den Vorreden. Die interessantesten Einzelheiten über 
seine literarischen Arbeiten nach der Veröffentlichung des 
„Booke at large^' 1580, auf die Hauck nicht näher eingeht, 
enthält das Vorwort zu den Äsopischen Fabeln. 

Als Fabelübersetzer ist Bullokar nur von untergeord- 
neter Bedeutung; dagegen ist er ein wichtiger Zeuge für die 
englische Aussprache um die Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts, 
Ellis, OEP, hat ihn daher gerühmt (I 37) imd vielfach aus- 
gebeutet. Auch Sweet führt in seiner „History of English 
Sounds" oft Beispiele aus Bullokar an. Sein eigenartiger 
Wert besteht darin, daß er nicht bloß die Aussprache be- 
schreibt, sondern zu Transkriptionen greift. Die Fabeln waren 
ihm wesentlich nur ein Mittel, um diese phonetisch gedachte 
Schreibweise in die Schulen zu bringen. Außer in den 
FA(bles) verwendete er sie in den phonetischen Erklärungs- 
schriften B(ooke) at L(arge), B(ref) Gr(rammar for English) 
und P(amphlet for) G(rammar). Seine übrigen Schriften ließ 
er in gewöhnlicher Orthographie drucken. 
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Es war sicherlich nicht billig, die zahlreichen für seine 
Schreibweise erforderlichen Typen herzusellen, und noch 
schwieriger ist ihre Lektüre. Er hatte wenig Erfolg damit, 
und nur wenige Exemplare dieser seltsamen Drucke sind 
uns überliefert. Für ein Exemplar seiner FA wurde schon 
1821 £ 10.10.0 bezahlt (Hazlitt, Collections and notes, London 
1876, S. 5). Das vollständigste Exemplar der FA in der 
Originalausgabe von 1585 besitzt das Brit. Museum (Sign. 
C 58 c 23). Es ist ein schmuckloser Ledereinband in kleinem 
Oktavformat, stellenweise etwas schadhaft, so S. 11 und 12 
und der Eand von S. 81 — 87. Die Innenseiten der Deckel 
und die ersten beiden leeren Blätter sind mit verschiedenen 
Namen von einstigen Eigentümern des Buches beschrieben 
oder sonst bekritzelt; darunter von einem gewissen James 
Dodson 1690, der schreibt: James Dodson is my name and 
with my pen I write the same and write the same, if my 
pen had beene a litle beter I would mend every letter. Die 
ersten 64 Seiten haben ebenso wie S. 320—329, das Inhalts- 
verzeichnis enthaltend, keine Paginierung. Hinter S. 330 
folgen ein Prolog Bullokars für sein Kind und die Sentenzen 
des weisen Cato, zusammen 31 Seiten. Da die Fabeln der 
Anordnung entbehrten, hat ein späterer Besitzer ihre Nume- 
rierung mit Tinte hinzugefügt. 

Weniger vollständig, sonst aber besser erhalten sind 
zwei andere Exemplare, die sich auf der Bodleiana befinden; 
dem einen (Malone 366) fehlt das Titelblatt und die vorher- 
gehenden leeren Seiten, dem anderen (Douce A 51) außer- 
dem S. 1—22, die letzte Seite des Inhaltsverzeichnisses, 
sowie das Titelbatt und S. 7 und 8 der Sentenzen des weisen 
Cato. Auch hier sind S. 1—64 und S. 320—329 nicht 
paginiert. Die Fabeln selbst unnumeriert; in meinem Neu- 
druck habe ich die Zählung mit Tinte nach dem Exemplar 
des Brit. Museums beibehalten, um das Zitieren zu erleichtern. 

BL ist in vier vollständigen Exemplaren zugänglich. 
Zwei liegen im. Brit. Museum (C 40 e 4 und C 12 e 23); 
das dritte eröffnet den Samnielband „Grammatic tracts" der 

Palaestra LH. X 
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Bodleiana (Douce G 516); das vierte gehört der Edinburger 
Universitätsbibliothek {De 3. 113). Das Ex. C 12 e 23 des 
Brit. Museums war, wie handschriftliche Vermerke zeigen, 
Eigentum von Bullokar selbst. Auf dem Titelblatt steht: 
bullocar geschrieben, auf der drittletzten Seite "William 
Bullokar, darunter : Thsez letterz G, g ; &r mif-pläc'ed in al 
the wrytiv band/ be'twe'n : G : g* and I : j, for G', g', I, ; be' 
payerz. In den Alphabeten (Neudruck S. 330 a und b) sind 
G g überall mit Tinte eingeklammert. Der photographische 
Abzug ließ diese Verbesserungen sehr deutlich erkennen; 
hingegen sind sie auf den Vervielfältigungen der Photographie 
nicht mehr sichtbar, da die Tinte schon zu sehr verblaßt 
war. Im Ex. C 40 e 4 des Brit. Museums folgen hinter 
S. 5 wieder S. 2 — 5, so daß S. 2, 3, 4, 5 doppelt gedruckt 
sind. Die ersten 11 Seiten des BL enthalten eine Vorrede 
„Bullokar to his country" und einen Prolog in Versen; dann 
entwickelt er auf 54 Seiten sein System, und zwar S. 46 — 47 
und 52—54 wieder in Versen. Den Schluß machen 
eine genaue Angabe des Inhalts, eine Tabelle von BuUokars 
Alphabet und Abdrucke seiner Zeichen in Eomain-, Italian-, 
Chancery- und secretary handes, die photographiert worden 
sind. 

BG und PG sind nur in je einem Exemplar erhalten (ver- 
einigt in dem Bande Tanner 67 der Bodleiana). Das Titel- 
blatt der Grammatik fehlt. Die Einleitung in Versen 
„William Bullokar to the reader" umfaßt acht Seiten, daran 
reiht sich der Hauptteil von S. 1—68; S. 56—62 und S. 64 
— 68 wieder in Versen. "Wie handschriftliche Anmerkungen 
dartun, gehörte auch dieses Buch Bullokar selbst. Die äußerst 
zahlreichen Vermerke erwecken den Anschein, als ob Bullokar 
einen Neudruck vorbereitete. "Wie im BL erleichtem eben- 
falls kurze Zusammenfassungen am Eande die Übersicht 
Besonders gegen den Schluß hin sind die Ränder zu weit 
weggeschnitten, so daß die Randbemerkungen oft aus dem 
Zusammenhang ergänzt werden mußten. Die BG stellt 
scheinbar nur einen Auszug aus der „Grammar at large" 
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dar; diese ist entweder nicht erhalten oder, was wahrschein- 
licher ist, nie gedruckt worden. Auf der letzten Seite hat 
BuUokar eigenhändig mit Tinte hinzugefügt: This is the first 
grammar for English that ever was piinted, except my 
Grammar at large. Auf S. 66 ist der Text der Grammatik 
— wahrscheinlich durch ein Versehn beim Einbinden — 
plötzlich unterbrochenj und das PG setzt ganz unvermittelt 
ein und füllt die drei nächsten nicht numerierten Seiten. 

So originell Bullokar sein System ausgebildet hat, war 
er doch nicht ohne Vorgänger, um die Mitte des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts hatte es bereits John Cheke unternommen, eine 
Übersetzung des Matthäus Evangeliums in phonetischer 
Schreibung abzufassen (s. DNB X 179), sowie einen Brief 
an Sir William Cecil 1555, neugedruckt bei John Strype 
(The lifo of the learned Sir John Cheke, Oxford 1821, S. 99 
Anm.). Aus dem Abdruck geht indessen nicht hervor, worin 
Chekes Eeform vorschlage bestanden. Von größerer Bedeutung 
war ein zweiter Humanist, der 1568 eine phonetische Ortho- 
graphie für das Englische einzuführen suchte, Sir Thomas 
Smith. In seiner Schrift „De recta et emendata linguae 
anglicae scriptione" (London 1568) handelt er in lateinischer 
Sprache über den Lautwert der einzelnen Vokale und Kon- 
sonanten. Da nach seiner Meinung die gebräuchlichen Typen 
nicht genügten, um alle Laute der englischen Sprache da- 
durch klar zu bezeichnen, so führte er einige neue Buch- 
staben ein, die er aus dem Griechischen und Angelsächsischen 
entlehnte. Zum Schluß seines Buches gibt er in einer 
Tabelle, dem sogenannten Alphabetum Anglicum, eine Über- 
sicht seiner sämtlichen Zeichen, zusammen 34. Lange Vo- 
kale unterscheidet er von den kurzen durch Diäresis, z. B.: 
ä, e usw. Noch ein dritter hatte ein phonetisches System 
aufgestellt, John Hart oder Maister ehester, wie ihn Bullokar 
nennt, in der Schrift „An Orthographie, conteyning the due 
Order and reason howe to write or painte thimage of mannes 
voice, most like to the life or nature. Composed by J. H. 
ehester. Heralt". London 1569. Auch Chester wollte neue 

X* 
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Typen aufbringen und zwar für sh, dzh, tsh, dh, th, '1 (s. 
Ellis, OEP, I 35); ferner setzte er als Zeichen für die Länge 
eines Vokals einen Punkt darunter. 

Bullokar kannte nur die Werke von Smith und Chester 
(BL S. 3), mit denen er die Überzeugung teilte, eine 
Eeform der englischen Eechtschreibung sei notwendig. 
Eingehender hatte er sich besonders mit der Schrift von 
Smith beschäftigt und auch manche Anregung daraus ent- 
nommen, allerdings erst nachdem er selbständig sein System 
vollendet hatte (BL S. 3). Um den Unterschied beider Re- 
formbestrebungen zu veranschaulichen, hielt ich es daher für 
angebracht, das Alphabetum Anglicum mit abzudrucken (s. 
Neudruck S. 389/390). Bereits 1820 hatte es John Strype 
veröffentlicht (The lifo of the learned Sir Thomas Smith, 
Oxford 1820, S. 183), aber ziemlich ungenau und willkürlich 
verändert wiedergegeben. In seiner Methode ist Bullokar 
nicht wesentlich von ihm beeinflußt worden. Wie man sieht, 
lagen derartige Versuche damals in der Luft. Die Phonetik 
war bereits so ausgebildet, daß ihre Vertreter zu Tran- 
skriptionen vorschritten. 

Hervorgegangen ist Bullokars neues System der englischen 
Orthographie aus seiner jahrelangen Tätigkeit als praktischer 
Lehrer. Welche Schwierigkeiten die verschiedene Aussprache 
imd Schreibung der englischen Laute nicht allein den 
Fremden, auf die er immer große Eücksicht nimmt, sondern 
auch den Landeskindern verursachte, hatte er durch seinen 
Beruf sattsam erfahren. Mit Liebe imd mit großer Mühe 
hat er Jahre hindurch an dem Ausbau seiner Methode ge- 
arbeitet; überall begegnete er Gleichgültigkeit und Teilnahms- 
losigkeit, sogar Übelwollen und Mißtrauen (FA, Vorrede S. 7). 
Besonders schwer war es, für alle verschiedenen Laute 
passende Buchstaben zu finden. Den größten Fehler der 
Reformversuche der englischen Schreibung von Sir Thomas 
Smith und Maister Chester erblickte er in der Einführung 
neuer, völlig fremder Typenformen (BL, Vorrede S. 3). Durch 
einen Sieg dieser Zeichen wären alle alten, oft kostbaren 
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Drucke wertlos geworden; sie neu zu drucken hätte zu 
große Kosten erfordert Sein Bestreben war daher in erster 
Linie darauf gerichtet, ungebräuchliche Buchstaben — einige 
hat indes auch er — zu vermeiden und seine Schrift der 
der alten Drucke möglichst anzupassen. Da er aber jedem 
Laut ein besonderes Zeichen geben wollte und die vor- 
handenen hierzu nicht genügten, half er sich mit Punkten, 
Apostrophen, Häkchen, Akzenten und dergl. Auf solche 
Weise glaubt er zuversichtlich, könne man die alten Bücher 
zunächst noch beibehalten und aUmählich leicht nach seinem 
System umändern, das den Ruhm der Vollständigkeit nach 
allen Seiten hin beanspruchen dürfe. 

Wiedergrabe von Bullokars Zeichen im vorliegrenden 
Neudruck. 

Um den Originaldruck Bullokars unverändert wieder- 
zugeben, hätte es über 80 neu gegossener Typenformen be- 
durft. Dieses kostspielige Verfahren wurde vermieden, indem 
ein Teil von Bullokars ungewöhnlichen Zeichen durch jetzt 
gebräuchliche ersetzt wurden. Neu gegossen wurden alle 
Buchstaben (33), die mit einem Häkchen versehn sind: q., 

^; f, 4, ?. 6. i k, t, i, l ^ A, 9, fi, 9, 0, X, 1, fi s, t, t, Vi 
u, y, vir; D, Ji, 0, T, U, V; ferner / und /; bei den Buch- 
staben (16) mit darunter befindlichem Punkt halfen wir uns 
durch kursiven Druck: a, 6, c\ d, e, i, ?, m, w, o, r, /", f, w, w, w. 
Bewahrt blieben, ohne daß sie neu hergestellt zu werden 
brauchten, die mit apostrophähnlichen Zeichen versehnen 
Typen: se', c*, e', g*, u', y\ Von den mit Akzenten ausge- 
statteten Vokalen ä, 6, e, 6, ö, ü, u, y brauchten nur e, ö, 
ii, y neu gegossen zu werden. Dagegen wurden Konsonanten 
mit Akzent nicht wiedergegeben, sondern durch große Buch- 
staben in kleiner Form ersetzt: m' = m, n'= n, n' = n^ n = 
91, t' = T. In doppelter Form erscheinen die Typen f, 1, r, 
y, z (s. Neudruck S. 257, 268, 270). Für die abweichenden 
Formen sind im Neudruck die ensprechenden deutschen 
Zeichen f, I, r, ^, j eingetreten, nur z wurde neu gegossen. 
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In BuUokars Originalen sind die Konsonanten ch, et, ph, 
th, vh, ferner die Vokale oo, 99, 90 zu je einem Zeichen 
vereinigt; die Verbindung ist in meinem Neudruck nicht 
wiedergegeben; nur für vh wurde immer wh gesetzt. Im 
BL hat BuUokar auch für fh eine besondere Type § ein- 
geführt, die in der ursprünglichen Gestalt hergestellt wurde. 

Von Abkürzungen läßt Bullokar nur den Strich - für 
ausgefallenes n gelten; trotzdem hat er ihn auch öfter für m 
gebraucht (z. B. BL S. 35: cö = com). Häufig, aber durch- 
aus nicht regelmäßig tritt in seiner verbesserten Schrift für 
and das Zeichen g, ein, während im gewöhnlichen Druck 
& und (g miteinander wechseln. Diese Abkürzungszeichen 
habe ich in den Fabeln aufgelöst, in den übrigen Neudrucken 
aber bewahrt. 

In den FA (Vorrede S. 8) hatBuUokar das Zeichen o in dem 
Worte or eingeführt: or, um dadurch anzudeuten, daß das la- 
teinischeWort durch zwei oder drei verschiedene, aber gleich- 
bedeutende Ausdrücke übersetzt worden ist; dahinter setzt er 
•dann noch eine eckige Klammer, z. B.: infpyration or breething 
on him] (FA S.8 Z.23) oder: a gi'sot way orfpäc'j (Fa'^S. 8 Z.24). 

Viele Fehler und üngenauigkeiten sind in BuUokars 
Originaldrucken stehn geblieben; bunt gehn durcheinander 
— nach damaliger Druckweise überhaupt — agein-again, 
bycai^se-bicai^se, c'ertein-c'erten, enimy-enemy,hir-her, co\mc'l- 
coi^nc'il, lion-lyon, neither-nether, mater-matter und andere 
mehr; neben W9lf begegnet W9lf, neben saf-saü, neben safer- 
safer, neben eloquent-eloqent usw. Solche Versehn hätten 
in einer so schwierigen Schrift selbst da, wo sie für die 
Aussprache nicht von Wichtigkeit sind, vermieden werden 
müssen. Die Endung der 3. Sg. Pr. schreibt er mit -§tlj, 
d. h. mit stimmlosen t^i-Laut; doch findet sich auch oft -§th 
geschrieben (mit stimmhaftem th-Laut), so caft§th-yp (FA 
S. 9 Z. 18), räg'gth (FA S. 44 Z. 3), prou'6k§th (FA S. 14 
Z. 17), mäk§th (FA S. 22 Z. 8), declär^th (FA S. 22 Z. 21). 
Diese und ähnliche Fälle wie Xanthus statt Xant^ii^is (FA 
S. 10 Z. 31), thing/ statt t^iing/ (FA S. 12 Z. 13) und andere, 
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wo anstelle des stimmlosen Hi-Lautes der stimmhafte er- 
scheint, sind wohl nur Versehn des Setzers. Die 3. Sg. Pr. 
von to do schreibt er: he' 4ooth; von to have: he' Jiath (BG 
S. 355); außer diesen Schreibungen begegnen ebenso häufig: 
4ootti und doot^, sowie ^atti und hat^i, sogar dooth und 
hath kommen vor. Noch auffallender sind die Formen der 
3. Sg. Pr. des Yerbs to say: faygt^, fai^t^^, faytji, faith, 
faiz, fayz. 

Nach der Veröffentlichung des BL hat BuUokar an der 
Ausbildung seines Systems noch weiter gearbeitet und 
manche Einzelheit geändert In der Vorrede zu den FA 
(S. 6) rät er, sich wegen dieser, wenn auch unbedeutenden 
Abweichungen seiner Zeichen stets der neuesten Ausgaben 
seiner Schriften zu bedienen, um sein System richtig wür- 
digen zu können. So gibt er das im BL für f h eingeführte 
neue Zeichen | in den späteren Drucken durchweg mit fh 
wieder. Während er im BL wit^^ und die Zusammen- 
setzungen wit^oi^t wit^in, wit^iat mit dem stimmlosen t^i-Laut 
schreibt, ersetzt er ihn in den späteren "Werken durch den 
stimmhaften tli-Laut: with, withat. withoijit, within. Die 3. 
PL Pr. von to be heißt im BL är, später g,r; die Demon- 
strativa these und those erscheinen im BL als thsez und 
thöz geschrieben, in den FA als thsBj und thöj. Anstelle 
von diu'erj (auch diu'erz begegenet) im BL findet sich in 
den späteren Drucken nur diu'ers. Für den Lautwert ohne 
Belang sind die Schreibungen wsBr, men u. a. des BL und 
Yaer, men der FA. 

Die Hoffnungen Bullokars erfüllten sich nicht, die Les- 
barkeit des Textes wurde durch seine vielen diakritischen 
Zeichen zu sehr beeinträchtigt, die überdies oft für den 
Laut keine Bedeutung haben (BL S. 45) — unnötig sind z. B. 
die Punkte unter den Ableitungssilben, femer die meisten 
Häkchen unter den Buchstaben. Die trüben Erfahrungen 
begannen für ihn bereits vor dem Erscheinen seiner Bücher; 
. alle Drucke verzögerten sich gegen seinen Willen, weU es 
ihm nicht gelang, den Drucker mit allen Zeichen und Buch- 
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Stäben genügend vertraut zu machen (FA S. 3). In der 
Tat ist es nur durch peinlichste und sorgfältigste Vergleichung, 
durch angestrengte Aufmerksamkeit möglich, unter den vielen 
Punkten, Apostrophen, Akzenten und den nach links und 
rechts offenen Häkchen zu unterscheiden. 



Nachtrag. 

Von der im Vorwort S. VI erwähnten „Systematischen 
Lautlehre Bullokars" von Oberlehrer E. Hauck aus Marburg 
ist inzwischen der erste Teil, den Vokalismus behandelnd^ 
als Dissertation erschienen (Marburg 1906), als der Auszug 
zu einer philologischen Ausbeutung von BuUokars Ortho- 
graphie, die nun jeder Anglist als Ganzes durchprüfen kann. 



^- 
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^fop7 Fäblz 

in tru Ortography with Gram 

mar-nöt/. 

He'r-yntoo gir alfo iooined the fhort fentenc'e/ 

of the wyj Cato im-printed with l^k 

form and order : böth of which 

A^torz ar tranfläted 

o^t-of Latin in^: 

too E'nglifh 

By William Bijllokar. 



Ge'u' God the praij When tm^t tri^t^^ 

That tSBch^t^ at-waij. Errgor fli^t^i. 



Im-printed at Lgndon by Edmynd Bolus 
fant, dweling in the litl öld Baily in Eliotf 
Co^rt, whser al the book/ fet^-fgrt^i by 
William Bi^lokar in tru or- 
tography, ^r too be' f6k\. 
1584. 
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William B^Uokar too the Bsedor. 

After that I Jjad YT^owht the Amendment of Ortography 
for e'nglifh, and ipäd a grammar for the fäm fpe'ch in t<}m 
r»}NabI Order (aj I tl^owht) accordmg too my p^rpoj long- 
be'för conc'eiu'ed with my-felf, I l?e'gan too pijblifh Üie fäm 
in the clty of LQndon, m&kmg my firft fhew in the möft- 
pijblik pläc'e? thaer-of, the eihti^l^ day of A^g^^t 1580, by 
im-ptinting ön päg* or f^d of half a fhet of paper, hauVng 
in it forty letterz or figurz with their capitalz or paierz, 
the diulpon of v'Qwelz and half-v'Qwelz, with a täbt f hewing 
the nämz of thöj letterz. And alfo thöj fäm letterz and their 
paierz, with [qm mater in fentenc', wr^tiv^ in the Roman-, 
Italian-, ChaNC'ery-, and Secretary-hand, for exanpl of the 
8BJI VC' of tru ortography böth im-printed and wrj^tjv: In 
which fhew the figurz or fh&p/ of thöj letterz ^^r then, 
fijch aj I tt^owht me'teft too f^mif h the v'oic' in eu'ery pooint, 
and ne'reft agre'abt too the figurz or fhäp/ of letterz in the 
förmer im-printing/ and wr^tingy, for the SBja vc' and con^ 
ferenc' of böth in t^m too cgm, and aj the printor by hij 
art, and the fijindor or gräu'or by hij fkil coyld deu'yj them 
agre'abt too my msBumg. After which firft proulfion of lets 
terz: whsör-aj we' ^ad ad^d fgm fmal mark/ in the letter, 
h, too fhew in it felf c'ertein vc'e/ of the v'oic' exprefed by, 
h, be'mg iooingd with c'ertein gther confonant/ in förmer 
im-preftonz, aj, with c. p. f. t w. I t^owht gggd, by the 
Printorj adu'^c', too ke'p the whöl fLgur or fhäp of fijich con* 
fonant with, h, and ^et too iooin them fo ne'r, that they 
miht be' nämed aj ön letter agre'abt too oijir fpe'ch : which 

1* 
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§.r fo perfgrm^d in my läter impreftonz, that few of the 
msdnerAsdrsed ^oo (at the firft fiht) t^dnk any differenc 
betwe'n the förmer im-printmg/ or wv^ting] and this amend^rd 
VC*: exc*ept fgm tatk be' vjed or miniftRcd be'för, whsBr-by 
they täk the mör he'd of the nötj and mark/ that ^r ad^d 
for ortögraphy and Grammar-nöt/. So, that in-pervjing my 
trau'el, I höp eu'ery gggd mynd wil confider, that th6r ij no- 
t^ng inu*ent^d-or corrected at any tym, by any whoo-foeu'er, 
that ij or commijn/y may be', in fijch perfection, b^t that 
mör or les may be' ad^d, with-drawjv; or altera, in fQm 
pooiut, for the mör perfectfng th»r-of, and fpeo'iat/y in t^g/ 
of grast moment and of long continuano': aj what can be* 
of gr^tev moment in tliis mortal l^f (aj t^ohmg mani ov^n 
natür) than fpe'ch which ogmfort^tt and encrwc'^t^ raejN ^^ 
And what ij lyk^r ^oo be' of long«: continuano' (in the vc* 
of tting7 perteinmg too mortal ifaen) than letterz cjs> whioh 
ge'u* knowtedg' witho\^t fpe'oh, ^et be* a pat^-way for fpe*ch, 
and a fre'ndZy gyd too rwjK: and withoi^t which letteri, the 
fpe'ch ij m^ch hindernd, and r»jN m^ch waßkNcd. Byt too 
fpeek mi^ch in this pläc*, ti^chmg the profit and commodity 
of letterz y^aör fuperflugs: fe*mg they ^r fo hiWy and truZy 
oommendtfd by fo many w^j and godZy ifaen, in eu*ery ä,g' 
from the be'gimng of their vo*. And what I-my-felf fay of 
letterz, apper^tl^ in my wqxüJ im-print«d and pijblif hed, and 
in gtber my wgrk/ wr^tN concerNing the fäm. I t^ch önZy^ 
at this prefent^ fgm part of the maner of my proc'e'dingf 
thfier-in, and thaT bre*f/y, too ke*p at gggd mynd/ from mif- 
tftkmg of my coi^rs and the effect of my trau'ei, and bica^j 
il wil can hard/y fpeek wel, thowh fre'ndiy intreeted of g^Qd 
wil dejern'ing wel. I fai^d be'för that I |?e'gan p^blifhing 
in Av-g^^ft 1580. So, that aocordtng too the fhew aför-fay^d, 
I imprinted a Pamphlet for fpeling, and the ordinary Primär 
too my grset chärg'e/; of the which im-preftonz (too my 
knowiedg*) thör ^r not (of al fort/) tljiirty a-bröd, at which 
I wifh too be* committed, whither I l^au* committed their 
lyk, that ij, intoo the fier: for fgm wil fhew the rgwh- 
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hew^d wgrk, rather than the finifhed, pi^ifh^d, or pt^g'ed, 
too f lak or hinder the credit of the wgrk-man. I continuany 
pijblifh^d my im-preßonz from tjrm too tj^m in the fayed 
c*ity of Lgndon, after my firft f hew, yntil Efter-tem folowmg, 
aj I waj äbl ^oo procur the im-preßonz thser-of: among 
which waj the correc^ion of my formet Pamphlet for fpelmg, 
my Book ät-lärg', and^ foon after, the Primär mör perfect^d: 
And in Jun 1583 I im-print^d twenty bref articii, offering 
thfiBr-by iffu for the trial of my trau'el: al which I hau' fo 
p^jblif h^d aj wel in Lgndon aj in Qther pläc'e/ of gggd fkiJ 
and credit, that hauteng abyd^N gther ifaenz ii^dg'ment/ at 
their leijurz, and recgu'enng fgm ability too proc'e'd with 
im-printmgf, I hau' procurgd, in this prefent ^e*r 1685 the 
im-printmg of the Pfalter, and of this v'olüm conteining 
M^o^f Ffiblz, and the bre'f fentenc'es of the w^j Cato: not 
hau'mg-pvtt the v'olüm of my Reply, aj*^et, too the print, 
bioa^j my firft action for tru ortögraphy hath not be'w fo 
anfwered, that I hau' ne'd too be' at the ch&rg'e/ of im- 
printing the fä.m: left I miht thasr-by, be' l^kjvü^d too ön 
that reteingt^^ SoUic'itorz, Athp^nys^, Ooi^nflorz, and Serg'an^, 
^e, and for-lay many fre'ndj toö, whser no mater Ij ca(«d- 
ypon in opN co^rt in any tern of many paft. B\}t my 
Grammar ftaigtl^ from the print ageinft my wil, for lak of 
ability too im-ptint the fäm, aj the weihfmes of the wgrk 
req^r^t^. In per-vjing of which or of any gther my wgrk^ that 
jhau' paf^d my band/, I dejyr al, too whooz band/ the ttm 
fhal ogm (aj I Ihau' faygd he'r-in be'för) too oonfider, that 
eu'ery inu'entton or correotton mijft hau' hij tj^m for per^: 
feotton. So, that if t)e' fj^nd any v'arianc' in any my wgrk/, 
täk the lÄt^r im-preßoni for the perfecteft. And thowh 
fgm^what be' aded, fgm Tmat t^ng with-dtawjv; or in fgm 
fmal pooint alternd, partfy by myn-owiv^ conc'eit ypon farder 
confideration, partüy for lak of f^ffic'?entf of letter^ gotN 
from the gräu'or in förmer t^m, part/y t^Jrgwh detract of 
tym and dlf-continuanc' of mi^n-owj^ exerc'ij he'r-in, and 
part/y by the ou'er-fiht or want of perfect fkil in the Com« 
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pöfor, whooifa I Jjau' not t^rgwhZy acqeint^d with the Grammax, 
^et (I tnjift) it ij not in fo graet dif-order, that, it wil moou* 
a g99d m;^nd, too wifh gther-wvj than gggd l^k too my gQ^d 
mcBning. For durmg the im-printing of my fayed Amend« 
ment of ortography and of the Primär, I coi^ld flowZy get 
letterz fijnded or grau'ed accordfngiy. I Jjau* alternd no 
fentenc' not word in the Primär from the förmer and co* 
myneft im-preßon thaer-of at this day, and at the t^ of 
im-printmg the fäm, I waj m^ch yn-fi^nifhed of letterz for 
my för-nämed p^rpoj, whsör-of I am better prou'j^d^d at the 
im-printmg of the Pfatter, ke*pmg thaer-in, atfo the förmer 
algwed tranflätion: in which Pfalter and Primär I coyld 
tau' be'i;i wiling too forborN the Grammar-nöt/, bica^^j thsBj 
be' the firft book/ that g.r handUd of laerNorz, |?ad I not 
fpökN m^ch of Grammar-nöt7 in my förmer im-preßonz: of 
which Grammar-nöt/ I hau' fhew^d fgm vc' in thöj v'olümz, 
left by occapon it miht hapjv^d, that I miht not be* äbt t^o 
im-print gther ai^törz afterw^ard: in which Primär and Pfalter 
(be'ing mater t^chmg diu'yntty) I Igiau' not be'i;i fo böld in^ 
ujing the Grammar-nöt/, aj be'tng ngw better-prou'^ded for 
letterz, I wil be' he'r-after in ai^torz of no f^ch moment: aj 
in this autör be'ing prophän mater, whaer-with (I tij^ink) I 
may be' mör-böld: neither ^oo I t^ink that I Jjau' wrong^d 
the Primär or Pfalter, o\p: fpe'ch fau'gring my Grammar-nöt/ 
aför-faygd, if the fpe'ch may fpeek in the be'half of my 
Grammar and of the reejNabl vc' of Grammar-nöt/. In which 
Grammar-nöt7, aj fgm may mif-täk their riht vc' and my msenmg 
(for lak of my Grammar not-^et im-printed) fo my-felf wil 
confes, that I |?au' wittngiy v'ari^d in fgm fmal pooint/ thser- 
of, too IfiBu' fgm arguwient and ji^dg'ment alfo for gther, that 
hau' or f hal wilingZy confider of the beft vc' of Grammar- 
nöt/: aj alfo I graNt, that for the perfection of ortography 
(fpec'iaKy in eqiu'oc/ and confanguinatiu'/) a Dictionary ac- 
cordmg/y mäd wil be' aj graet a ftey for tru ortography, aj 
tru ortography and Grammar wil be' a perpetual ftey of o\^r 
fpe'ch in the beft vc' theer-of: at which pooint^ I IfiBu' too 
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the i\jdg*went of fl^ch aj with g<}gd m^nd, wil aduljgdiy and 
dilig*entliy confider the fäm. And thsBi-for laeu'ing [gm 
jVdg'ment too gther, I proc'e'd too fay [qm t^jing of the Ajf,^ 
torz f olowing in this Volum, which I tau' tranf lät^d oijt-of 
Latin intoo E'nglifh, b\^t not in the beft phräs for e'nglif h, 
thowh E'nglifh be' cäpabl of the perfect fenc' theer-of, and 
miht be'n vjed in the beft phräs, |jad not my cär be'fli too 
ke'p it fgm-what ne'r the Latin phräs, that the E'nglifh 
leerNor of Latin rffiding-ou'er thsej Autörz in böth langag^ej 
miht the SdplieT confer them toogether in their fenc\ and 
the better ynderftand the ön by the gther: and for that 
refpect of aeji conferenc', I ^au' ke'ptt the l^k coijrs in my 
tranflä-tion of T\illyz offic'e? o\jt-of Latin intoo E'nglifh (oo 
be' im-print^d fhortty atfo. Byt if God lend me' lyf and 
ability too tranflät any gther Aytor intoo E'nglifh h'er-after, 
I wil bend my-felf too folow the exc'elenti of E'nglifh in 
the beft phräs theer-of, mör than I wil ty it too the phräfe/ 
of the langag' too be' tranflät^d: knowing this withal, that 
eu'ery gggd conc'eit hath hij beft bewty in hij primitiu* 
langag', if it proc'e'd from the beft vjorz of f^ch langag*. 
And bicaijiä ^oi^ fhov.ld not be* dec'eiu'ed nor I mif-j^dg'ed, 
^e' m\^ft ynderftand that th6r be' diu'ers im-preföonz of ^(op/ 
fäblz in Latin, whfier-of fgm v'ary or dif-agre' from gther, fgm 
tym in phräs, and fgm t^m in fentenc' 03 word: whser-for 
(aj far aj I remember) I möftZy folow^d ön onZy im-preßon 
in Latin too the end theer-of; and t^owht too ^au' ge'u'» 
he'r-in a not of the ^e'r of the im-preßon thajr-of, and 
by whooih the fäm waj im-printed, that they that woi^d 
miht be' äbt eejiZy too get thaT im-preßon for my for- 
fayed pya^oje/ of SBjf conferenc': bi^t by-laying t^ing/ 
a-l^d longer tym than I msBntt, the fäm book ij not too be* 
foijnd, nor I fo happy aj too t^^* wrj^t^i a remembEanc' 
theer-of any-whaer, that I can (aj-^et) fynd. And for the 
better expläning and fhewing of this conc'eit which defcry^: 
b§tt and fet^tt-fgrtij^ ifaenz manerz by the fimilitud or l^k* 
nes of brut bsBft^, bird/, fifhe/, or gther t^iing/ not hau'ing 
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Ij^, with whioh oonc'eit or wgrk, the w»k memoryz and 
wii^ ^r not ou'er-charg'ed, b\^t the msBner fotl^ deliht^, ani 
the witfeft remembEanc'e/ qikjv»d, and eu'ery-6ni tfrtf (enüed 
in ön refpect or Qther, with thf> rsödmg of fijch familiär 
exajcplz, I hau' doo^n this my endea'Qr^ t^inking it fQm 
wrong, if I fhoijld he'r-in m&k no menfion of the A^tor of 
th©ä f&blz, be'för I be'gin th»r-with: and theer-fot I be'gin with 
jälfopf l^f v'ery-bre% gathered o^t-of Maxim^B Pianudes, 
whoo tranfl&t^d it o^t-of Gre'k intoo Latin, and I intoo 
E'nglifh, vjing he'r-in this figiir ot mark [\oo fhew that the 
Word ot Word/ be'twe'n twoo f^oh] be' not in the Latin 
aijtöt of thfiBj f&bll, bi^t ^r aded by me* aj nec'effary for 
the e'nglifh phtäs. And if, 9, thp figut<?d ynder it in the 
wotd, or, go be'för] I vj it Joo expl&n the Latin word r^ed 
for the fäm: in ge'u'ing 909 fgm cholc' of-e'nglifhmg the 
Latin word in the f&m pl&c* of the Latin fentenc', f ot which Latin 
wotd, the Word or word/ be'twe'n, 9t, and] jr plftc'^d in e'ng* 
lif h. The bre'f defoription of iEfop/ l^f ij ooileoted in thsöj 
wotd/ folowmg, aüd tranflÄted aj folow^t^. 

^fop7 lyf. 
Other hau' ferch^d-otjt and deliu'erfd, too them that cgm- 
after, the natür of manz affairl B^t ^fop not withot^t a 
diu'^n infpj^ration or btfiething on him] fe'm^t^ too pas ot 
exc'el] many of them a gtset way 9t fp&c'] when he' t^johjti^ 
mottal difc'iplin or fafhon of ];ff.] He' fook hlj be'ginmg 
ot birtlj] from Atomarriijs a tgwn of Phtig'ia, by an after*n&m 
[oaied] MagnsB: bijt t^rgwh fottün he' waj a bond-man, ^et 
hij bondag" coijld not corn^pt 9t fpooil] hij fre' ögtag* $t 
m^d.] He' waj not önZy a bond-tnan, b\^t alfo thö de- 
fotm«d/t 9r il-fau'gred/l] of al ifaen of hij äg' 9t tfm]: fot 
he' waj of a fmal long hed, of flat 9t cr^wched'd^wn] noftreli^ 
of a fhott nek, of hang/ng-oijt lip/: blak, whööt-of älfo he' 
gpt hij näm, got-belyed, crook-^leged, and ctook-batot and 
which waj the wgtft öf al, he' waj of a flow fpe'ch, of an 
yn-aijdibl 9t dotjt-fijl] ^e of a ftijmbimg 9t yn-diu';^ded v'oiC 
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to6. AI which poointy may fe'm too i^siu! gpt him bondag'. 
Bijt when he' waj of fijich and of fo de-formed a body, ^et 
he' waj by natur of a v'ery-witi and r'ery-happy m^nd fot 
eu'ery deu'^c'. Thcer^for be'mg a man fo de-form«d he' waj 
/ent-away of hij maifter foo dig groijnd, whither he' be'ing 
gow-fgrt^ apply^d the wgrk meri/y. And when a c'ertein 
hyfband-man l^ad ge'u'sR JBfopf maifter fig/ for a gift Qt 
prejent] hij maifter commitfed qx deliu'er^d] them too 6n 
Agat^opijs hig feru'ant too be' boxN hörn. Which Agat^opijs 
fal^tt in coi^c'I with a feru'ant, that they wo^ld deu'oip* qx 
fißt-^p] thöj figf that Y8Br ftrowht, and afterti^ard woi^d mäk 
excus, that -^fop l^ad set« them be'mg caried-away by t^ie'ftt: 
[and] their maifter reti^TNing hörn, JSfop fhoi^d be' accufed : 
p^nif hmen^ ^r prep&red gr w&d redy] fot ^Efop. The fe'ly 
man qx wretch] fal^t^-dgwn at hij maifterz fe't [and] criu'^t^ 
refpit, which be'ing optein^d, he' bring^t^ warn w&ter, wheßr- 
of he' drink^tl^ part [and] ge'u'^tl^ the reft too hij felow- 
feru'antj: ^(op v'omit^tl^ qx caft?th-yp] no-t^ing h\fi wäter, 
the feru'anl^ caft-yp fig/ with the wäter toö on the gro\^nd. 
The kn&u7 %r miferabK b«t2^ näked with a wan, ^fopf wit 
be'ing wQnder^ftjliy ptaij^d. When Dittfiaz pte'ft/ had metj 
with iEföp, and dej^tf d that he' wo\jld f hew them the way 
that laödij intoo the tQwn, he'-him-felf be'tng gj^d l»d^tt them 
on the way be'mg firft refrefhed with a mejuröbt fijipp^r: 
for the which öfpital/ty Qr g'enti enterteinwent] the pre'ft/ 
ptay Diana in their praierz, that fhe' wo^ld reqj^t the man 
hau'mg-dejeru'^d fo wel of them: which t^ng be'ing doonn, 
^fop reti^^d, and be'tng fali^ intoo a fle'p, fe'm^d t;oo fe' 
fortün ftand ne'r him [and] löjing hij tijng, graKting him alfo 
the tfiBcWng of fÄb{z: for the which tyng, ^(op be'«ng 
WQnderfijlZy glad awÄk^tl^, and lay^t^i this benefit Qr gggd 
t\^rN] yntoo the reu'eretic'ing of öfpitalrty, Qr fre'ndfy inter^ 
teinwent] fot he' wag not any-mör flow in f^eekatig, bijt hij 
tuing be'ittg loojöd, he' fpÄk plainZy or qikZy.] Which t^ing 
when ön Zenas be'ing ohe'frulor ot baily] of the grcynd 
l^ad ynderftood, faBtfng left he' fho^ld be' accufed too hij 
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maiTter of ynrihtiQfwes at any t^m by jEfop, preu'ent^d the 
man, and t^rgwh a gre'u'gos accupng Ärowht him intoo the 
h&tred of hij maifter fo mijch, that iEfop ij deliu'ered by 
hij maifter too the f&m rulor ftr baily:] and when ^fop 
waj ngw in Zenaff PQwr, a ce'rtein merchant me'tf Zenas 
afkmg, whether he' woijld fei any labgrtng bsöft. Zenas 
anfwer^t^^ that he' l^ath not plenty of cattel, qx of labQring 
bfißft/,] bijt f hew^t^ -^fop, [and faijt^] if he' woi^d biy him 
that he' waj thser: whoom when the merchant faw, he fai^tt, 
from-whenc' haft th^ this v'eft, ij it a blök or a man ~ 
Exc'ept he' ytter^d v'oic', I woi^ld tjjowht him a blowjv^ botl, 
and be'mg ang»z ^ent-away. -^fop folowing fay^t^^: Tary. 
B^t the merchant be'ing ti^^ed-agein, fay^t^: Öo-away thij 
v'ery-filt^ii dog. B^t iEfop fay^tl^: Biy me' thij merchant, 
I wil not be' an yn- profitabt bond-man yntoo the', for thij 
haft nawhti and crying boyz Qr ch^lddörN] be'ing in ydlnes 
at hom, mäk me' rulor ou'er them, I wil be' too them at 
toogether for a mafkor Qr v'ijer:] the merchant lai^hmg, 
fay^t^ too Zenas: for hgw-mi^ch fel^ft th^ this nawhti cafk<>3 
Zenas fay^t^: For t^ire' half-penc'. When the fäm mer* 
chant had fold gther bond-ihen at Ephef^s, thör remain§d qx 
Yser laeft] too him t^ire', a grammarian, a fingor, and ^(op: 
whooifa when he' coi^d not fei, he' ^^ent too iSamos [be'tng 
an Hand ne'r Ephefi^s,] and theer thsej t^re' be'mg fett-abröd 
or in fhew] the grammanan and fingor be'ing nötabl« fett- 
est Qr dek/,] and ^fop ftanding v'ery-filt^if in the midi, th6r 
^&m [ön] Xanttvs a Philofophor, and be'hölding thsBj t^re* 
v'ery-wel, maru'el^d at tbe merchantf deu'yc', why he' Jjad 
fett a fgwl fimpl man be'twe'n twoo v'ery-faier ^gng ihen: 
theer-for Xant^i^s afk^tlji the fingor, what cgntry-man he' 
ij c>3 Whoo anfwer^t^, I am a man of Cappadoc'ia: [Xanth^s 
afk^d] what he' kne'w qx co^ld doo:] he' anfwer^t^, AI t^ing/. 
Which t^ing be'mg /pökN, ^fop laijh^d. Xant^^s afk^d of 
the grammarian too, what cgntry-man he' waj: whoo fay§d, 
that he' waj a man of Lidia. Xant^ijs afkmg what he* 
co^ld doo: the grammar/an fay^d, [that he' could doo] al 
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tl^ng/. And ^f©p la\jh§d agein. Xant^^s gomg-away, hij 
scoolJorz dej^r that he' wo^ld biy jEfop: for the merchant 
v*alu§d the Qther twoo of too-grcBt a prj^c'. Xant^i^ cgmmg 
too -ffifop, afkft^^ from-whenc* he' ij: whoo anfwer^d, that 
he' ij blak, gr a neger.] Xantl^^s fay^t^, 1 woijJd not know 
thaT, b\^t from-whenc' y®^ ^^^ *örN cj^ ^fbp fay§tl^ frora 
my mgtherz bely. I say not thaT, fay^t^ Xantl^p, but in 
what pl&c' th^ Y8er 6örN. jEfop fay^t^, my mgther <Jid not 
teil me', whether fhe' "^edT in a hih or low pläc' when fhe 
l^rowht me' fgrti;^ [intoo the world.] Xant^ijs afk^t^ what 
jEfop co^ld doo: he' anfwer^t^, that he' coi^d doo] no-t^g. 
Hgw-fo, fay§tt Xant^ys: [^fop anfwer^ty bica^j thsöj twoo 
tau' profef^d that they know gr can] al t^iing^, and Jjau 
Ifißft no-t^ing for me'. ^(op waj praij^d of the fcool« 
iorz many waiz for this anfwer: bicayj th6r ij no man any- 
whflBr among the mortal too whoo± al t^iing/ be' knowj^, 
and of whooifa al t^ing/] ^r ferch^d-oijt. Xant^p be'mg 
aboi^t-too biy -Sfop, fay^d, If I fhal biy the', wilt thi^ not njn- 
away «v> Too whooih -ffifop anfwer^d, If I fhal be' wih'ng 
foo doo it, I wil not vj the' a coijnflor. Which t^ing/ when 
they plffij^d Xant^^s v'ery-wel, he' l^rowht-in gr fay^d farder,] 
B^t thy art il-fau'gred. He' anfwer^d, Philofophor, a man 
myft not be'höld the fäc', b^t the mynd. The pryc' be'mg 
payed by the fcoolZorz, Xant^^s acc'ept^d Qr rec'eiu'^d] ^fop. 
Aj they walk^d, when the f^n waj v'ery-b^^fNing Qr v'ery- 
hot,] Xanttvs piff, mäking hij i^my neu'er-theles : ^(op 
marking gr perc'eiu'tng] it, fay^d, that he' wil n^n-away o^t- 
of-hand. Xant^^s afking erneft/y, why he' wo^ld doo it: 
^fop fay^tt, bycaijj if thi^ when th^ §,rt a maifter canft 
not obey qx ge'ii' pläc'] yntoo natür, what m^ft I, be'ing a 
feru'ant doo <=^ For if I be' /ent too any feru'ic' qx chärg',] 
owht I too 8öj my bely aj I v^n häft/Zy <>3 After theej t^ing/ 
it hapjvfd that Xant^^s bidcj fre'nd/ too a banket Qr fjeft] a 
c'ertein day, too whoo± he' be'ing wilmg ^oo doo a t^ank- 
f}ß. jr acc'eptabl] t^ing, commaNd^t^ ^fop that he' fho^ld 
dres lentil [which ij a kynd of grain :] it be'tng trimZy redy 
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and dreß, Xant^^s bid^tl^ hira too bring it -^(op fyl-filgtt 
or execut^ty the commaNdwent The lentil be'tng rec'eiu'ed, 
Xant^ijis njbij it with hij fingert, foo try Qr proou'] whether 
it ^BdT /od ingwh, t^ink/ng that theer ^eer many ieft gr re^ 
maining] ftil, which he' biding -ffifop foo bring, ^Efop Ijrowht 
no-t^ing bijt w&ter: Xant^ljs beding gre'u'gofZy angB«, bica^J 
he' fett not lentilz on the t&bl: jEfop anfwerpd, that he' l^ad 
not dreft lentilz, but a lentil, aj Xant^\^s l^ad commaMd^d. 
Th6r ^r rehere'ed fgm v'ery-galant fentenc'e/ of ^Efopf, that 
ij t<>o fay^ thöBj: Wgrfhip God be'för af t^ing/. önor the 
law. Enu'y not wel-dooorz. ße' a ftayor of thy t^jng. 
Neuser commit fecret^ too a WQ-tnan. Be' not a-fhäme?d too 
laörN better thing/ al-way. Doo the t^g/ that may not 
mäk the' fad. Repent not too be' gggd. When ^Efop liu'§d 
with the ifaen of Samos, he' waj fre'fy ge'ii'iv^ fre'dQm: and 
be'ing /ent too king Oraöfijs mäking war with the Samianz, 
he' l^rowht-too-pas, böth by hij wyjdgm and cotjrtzgft, that 
the king be'ing parffie-d waj reconc'j^l^d Qr wgn-agein] too 
the Samianz. The Samianz with grsBt önor rec'eiu'^d iEfop 
c^mtng-agein, whoo departing o^t-of the Hand, wandernd 
the World, whooih ihen fay too hau' had greet familiarity 
with king Lyc'enjs, whoo ogmmaNd^d that a göldj^ imag* of 
^fop fhoi^d be' fet^-yp. Afterw>ard, Gre'c' be'ing go)i-yntoo, 
he' f&m too the Delphianiz, of whooifa he' waj not önor^d, btjt 
after whöl/ijm prec'ept^ $r rul^] ge'u'iv^ by him, he' be'mg 
hed/ong ti^mbled by them from a hih clif, di^d: whooz det^ 
t^rgwh a gre'u'gos plag at Delphi l^rowht qx fhew^d^fgrtt] 
the ji^Ldg'wient of iEfopf l^f, be'tng yn-ivftZy Qr wrong*fijlfy 
kilöd.] Mor ij fayed, tyching iEfopf Ij^, by Qther aijitörz, 
whaer-of no mentioü ij mäd at this prefeüt 
Hij Fdblz be'gin aj folow^t^i. 
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iEfop? Fäbiz. 

Memorandum, that I vj the relatiu'/, he' and fhe*, for 
their antec'edent^, which miht claim the ön of thaBj relatiiV/ 
in ft»d of the gther, fgm t]^m mör prop»Zy, fgm tym in- 
differentjy: which relatiu7 I <Joo thns vj, wben twoo ans 
tec'edent^ of ön g'ender may be' diftinguifhed by thaej 
relatiu7 : aj in the fäbl of the wglf and the lamb, and of 
fvch lyk. 



1. Of the ho^s-cok. 
The hoijs-cok fo^nd a preclQS ftön, whflft he' t^TN^d the io 
dijng-hil : faying : what c^ (Joo I fynd a t^iing fo btiht e^^ 
If the lapidary l?ad foynd it, no-t^ing coijld be'w mör-glad than 
he', aj he' that coijld know the ptyo'. TruJy it ij too me' 
for no VC', nether ^oo I greet/y efte'm it: ^e traZy I tau- 
ieu'er hau* a cotN of bariy, than al preclQS ftöni. is 

The moral. 
ünderftand art and wyjdgm by the prec'igs ftön. ynder- 
ftand a fooh'fh man, or ön ge'u'iv^ too pleejur, by the cok. 
Nether (Joo foolz Iqu' liberal art7, when they know not the 
VC' of them: nor ön ge'u'N too plsejwr, for-why, whooifa önZy 20 
plflBjtir can pisej. 

2. Of the wglf and the lamb. 
A wglf drinbng at the hed of a fpring, fe'^tlj a lamb 
drinking arfar-of be'nseth. He' n^n^t^i thither, he' t^retN^tti 
the lamb, that fhe' trgbl^ the fpring. The lamb trembl^d, 25 
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and beTe'chjd that he' woi^ld fpÄr her be'ing innoc'ent: that 
fhe' co^ld not aj mi^ch a^ tr^bt the yrqiifj drink, nor tjet 
wo^ld. The wqI! contrariZy r&g'^th, th\^ tit^ef, th\^ dooft no- 
tl^ng: thij hyrt^ft [me'] al-way. Thy father, thy mgther, 
5 and al thy fp^t-f^l k^nddted §ir ageinft me' emeftiy. Th^^ 
f halt be' pi^nifh^d of me' too-day. 

The moral. 
It ij an 61d faymg, that a ftaf ij /bynd SBjfiy that th\j 
maift bsBt a dog. A mithi man täk^tl^ 8Bje7y an occafion 
10 too hi^ if it pl»5 him t;oo hyrt. He* l^ath offendjd ynQwh, 
that ij not äbl too re(ift. 

3. Of the mo\^c' and the frog. 

The mo^c' ipäd war with the frog: they fowht for the 
che'f rul of a fen. The fiht waj erneft and do^t-fi^l. The 

15 craftf mo^c' lying h^dd ynder the gras, fet§t^-on the frog 
t^irgwh priuy affalt/. The frog be'mg better in ftrengt^, and 
mihti in cQtag* and Isöpmg, prou'ök§th the enimy with opN 
fiht: a bijl-rifh waj fpaBr too böth. Which fiht beding fe'n 
a-far-of, the kiht hy^t^ thither, and wh^l/t neither täk^i^ 

90 he'd too him-felf, for the emeftwes of the fiht, the kiht 
fnatch^tt and pl^k^t^ in pe'c'e/ böth of the wariorz. 

The moral. 
In l^k fort it ij wgnt too hapjyr too trgblfgm citi/enz, 
whoo be'mg en-flämed with de^j^r too rul, wh^l/l they ftr^' 
35 among them-felu'/ too be' mäd maglftrat^, they p^t for the 
möft part, their f^bttanc', alfo their l^f in daNg'er. 

4. Of the dog and the fhadow. 

A dog fwiming ou'er a riu'er cary^d flef h in hij chap, 

the fijn f hj^nmg, fo aj it hapjvgt^i, the fhadow of the flefh 

so fh^n^d in the wäter: which be'mg (e'n he' catching-at gre*^: 

dyZy, /oft that, wich waj in hij iawz. Thser-for he' be'tng 
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ItrfkN with the los böth of the t^ing and of höp, at-firft 
waj a-ftöned, afterM;ard täkfng hart agein hgwl^d th\^s: 
wretch, thy cgu'etgofwes lakt mejür. Thij hadft yngwh and 
mör than ynQwh, exc'ept th\^ Jjadft be'^ fooKf h. Ngw, t^iTQwh 
thy foob'f hnes, th^ haft les than no-t^ing. 5 

The moral. 
We' ^r wamed of modefti, we' ^.r warNed of w^jdgm 
by this fäbl, that dej^r hau' mejur, and that we' 16j not 
tlpngf c'erten for tl^ng/ yn-c'erten. Sueriy Sannio in Terenc» 
fay§d w^jjy: he' fay^t^, I wil not biy höp with ptj^c'. w 

5. Of the lion and c'ertein gther baBfl^. 
The lion bargain^d with a f he'p and c'ertein gther baeft^, 
that th6r f hoijld be' a commi^n hyntmg. They go a-hynting, 
a hart ij t&kx^ they diu'^d: when eu'ery-6n l^e'gan ^0 t&k 
feu'eral part/ aj they l^ad cgu'enantgd, the lyon ror^d: faymg, ta 
6n part ij m;^, byca^J I am möft-wgrthy: atfo an-Qther 
part ij mj^, bicaijj I am moft-exc'elmg in ftrengt^i. Farder- 
mör I chaleng* the tl^iird part, bycaijj I hau' fwetj möft in 
täking the hart PinalJy, exc'ept ^e' grairt me' the fowirfh 
part, the mater ij ended qx doonn] hjching fre'nd/'hip. This 90 
be'mg hse'rrfd, the cgmpanionz ^^ent-away empta, and höldmg 
thelr peec', not därmg t^o fpsek againft the lion. 

The moral. 
Tru dflBlmg waj al-way fe'ldgm, npw-a-dayz it ij mör- 
fe'ldQm, alfo it ij and al-way hath be'iji möft-fe'ldgm with 25 
ifaen of miht. Whser-for it ij better, th\^ liu' with thy match: 
for he' that liu'§t^ with a mör-mith? man, hat^ ne'd foo graNt 
of hij-owiv^ riht Th^ f halt hau' eqal riht with an eqal perfN. 

6. Of the wglf and the crän. 
A wglf deu'oyj'mg a fhe'p, by chaNC' the bönz fti^ in m 
hij tit^röt, he' go^t^-abo^t, he' dej^r^tl^ help, no man help^t^ 
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him: al ihen fay that he' f^ffer^d the reward of deu'oijrmg. 
At-lengt^ he' win^Öji the crän with many flattenngj and mo 
promifej, that fhe' pl^^kt-oi^t the bön that waj fafti^ed, hir 
v'ery-long nek be'ing p^tt intoo the [wglf^] t^iröt. Bijt he' 
5 mokt the crän afktng reward. He' fai^t^i go-away th^ fool^ 
haft not thy yngwh that thij liu'^ft <>3 Th^ owft me' thy 
lyf: if it l^ad pleej^d me\ I miht hau' b^t^N-of thy nek. 

The moral. 
It i j an öld faying, that thax ij Zoft, that th^ dooft for 
10 a churl. 

7. Of the cgntry-man and the fn&k. 
A cgntry-man |?rowht-höm a fn&k be'ing /bijnd in the 
fnow [andj be'ing ded al-möft with cöld, he' caft^t^ tbe fn&k 
too the fier. The fnäk täkmg-agein ftrengtlji and v'enim of 

15 the fier, [and] afterM;ard not fi^ffering the hset, filgt^ al the 
cotag' with hißng. The cgntry-man n^^t^ thither with a 
cleft be'ing qik/y caijht: he' qarel^t^i with hir with word/ 
and ftr]^7, [fayingj whether fhe' fhoyld reqyt gggd wil 
thp c^ whether fhe' f hoi^d be' abo^t^oo täk-away lyf from 

20 him that g^u' l^f too her <>3 

The moral. 
It hapjv^tt fgm tym, that they hi^t the', too whoo± 
th^ haft dooijn gQQd, and they dejeru' il of the', of whooifa 
th^ taft dejeru'^d wel. 

w 8. Of the bor and the as. 

When the doltifh as did mok the bor, the bör dif- 
dainmg it (Jid grynd hij te't^: fay mg, truZy th^ ve'ry dolt, 
thi^ Ijaft dejeru'^d harn, bi^t althowh th^ §,rt wgrthy of pij' 
nif hment, ^et I am yn-me't which fho^ld p^nifh the'. Mok 

30 in fäfty, th^^ maift mok witho^t p^nifhment, for thy §jt 
fäf bycai^j-of thy foolifhwes. 
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The moral. 
Jjet ys ge'u' endeu'pr, that we' fay not or doo tljmg/ yn- 
me't for ys, when we' hse'r or f^^ffer t\ßng] yn-me't for ys. 
For e'u'I and lewd men ^t glad, for the moft part, if any 
gggd man refift them, they weih it of graet v'alu that they * 
be' acco^nted wgrthy of reu'eng'. Jjet ys doo aj horte] and 
grcBt bseft^, which pas with contempt or liht regard] by litl 
dogf that bark at them. 

9. Of the tgwnifh mo\^c' and the cgntry-mo^c'. 
It plaej^d the tgwmfh mo^c' too walk ou'er the cgntry: 20 
the cQutry-moijc' faw him, fhe' calgt^ him in, fhe' mäk^t^ 
redy, they go too fijper. The coi^ntry-movc' drawgt^i-oyt 
what-foeu'er fhe' had lay§d-yp ageinft winter, and dre'w-oi^t 
a( her ftör, that fhe' miht fil the deintiwes of fo grset a geft. 
Not-wlthftandmg, the tgwmfh rao^o' bendmg the br^wz, 15 
condemn^tlj the fcarc'aty of the cgntry: afterii;ard he' praij^t^ 
the plenty of the tgwn. He' ret^TNing, Ised^t^ with him the 
cgntry-mo^c' intoo the tgwn, that he' mith approou' in de'd 
thöj t^ing? that he' liad böft^d in word/. They go yntoo 
the banket, which the tgwnifh mo^c' tad prepär^d gorg'igf/y. ao 
Aj they ^ser seteng, the noij of the key waj hee'rrfd in the 
lok, they trembl^d and pan-away with häft. The cgntry- 
moi^c' [be'mgj böth yn-acqeint«d and ignorant of the pläc', 
fau'^d hir-felf hardiy ßr with mi^ch a-doo.] When the feru'ant 
waj gon, the tgwnif h moi^c' ret^rK^t^ too the boord, he cal^tlh 25 
the CQntry-moijc' : the cgntry-moijc' cre'p^t^-fgrtti at laft, faer 
be'ing fearc'fy pyitt-away. She' afk§tt the tgwnrfh mo^c 
biding her too the che'r, whether this däng'er be' oftN <>p 
The tgwn/fh moijic' anfwer^t^, that it ij daiZy, that it owht 
too be' fet/-liht'by. Then the CQntiy-mo^c' fay^t^, ij it 30 
dsdly <=<^ In gggd foot^, thsßj deinty difhe^ fau'or qx täft] 
mör of gal, than of hgny. Tru/y I hau'-leu'er hau' my 
fcarc'rty with qietwes, than this plenty with fi^ch cÄr- 
fylwes. 

Palaestra LH. 2 
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The moral. 
TruZy rich«s mäk a fhew of plsejwr, hi^t if thjf. look 
intoo them, they hau' daNgerz and bittemes. Th6r waj ön 
Eijtrapelvs, whoo when he* woijld hyj't hij enimiz Very-mi^ch, 
5 he* ip&d them rieh, faying ftil, that he* waj reu'eng'^d on 
them fo, for-why, that they fhal täk a greet byrdN of cärz 
with riches. 

10. Of the 8Bgl and the crow. 

The 8BgI J^au*mg-gptN a cocki coi^d not get-oyt the fifh 
10 with forc* or oynmg. The crow cgmfng thither, ge'u'^t^ 
coi^c'I, he* perfw&d§tj^ her too fly-yp and {oo caft-dgwn the 
cockt ypon the ftönz from-a-hih, for fo it woyld be*, that the 
fhel may be* ftrökN. The crow tary^ti^ on the groynd, that 
fhe* may tary-for the fal. The segl caft^tl^-dQwn the cockI, 
15 the fhel ij 6r6kN, the crow fnatch^t^-away the fifh the eegt 
be*mg mokt ij forow-fyl. 

The moral. 
Doo not trgft eu*ery man, and fe* that thij look yntoo 
the coync*I that thij fhalt t&k of gther. For raany coynflorz 
so coynft for them-felu*/, not for them that afk coync*t. 

11. Of the crow and the fox. 

A crow hau'mg-gptN a prey mäk^t^ a noij on the bgwz. 
The fox fe*§tt him reioic'mg, and njn§t^ thither, faying: 
The fox falut^t^ the crow v'ery-mi^ch. I jbau' h8B*rdd v*ery- 

26 oftN, that commyn report ij a grsBt lyor, ngw I proou* it in 
the matter it-felf. For aj I pafgd-by ngw this way by chaNC*^ 
fpying ^oy in the tre*, I hy qikiy hither bl&mmg the com:= 
myn report. For the commi^n report ij, that t)0}f. §,r blaker 
than pitch, and I fe* \)o^ wh^t^r than fnow. Sueriy ^e pas 

30 the fwanz in my Jydg'went, and ^ faiB^r than the wh^t 
yu'y. Thfier-for if ^e* exc'el alfo in v*oic* fo aj ^e* exc*el in 
fetherz, truZy I woyld l^au* fay^d that ^e' §.r qe*n of at bird/. 
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The crow beVng allured with this litt flatteri, mÄk^tlj redy 
foo fing. And when he' ipäd redy, the che'j fei o\^t-of hij 
bil, jwhich be'mg fnatch^-yp of the fox, fhe täk§t|j grsöt 
laijhter, then the wretched crow ij a-fb&m^d, and ij gre'u'^d 
with him-felf, and ij fory for the los of the t^ing mingied $ 
with fhfim. 

The moral. 
Sgm ihen be' fo gre*dy of praij, that they Igu' a flatteror 
with their fh&m and los: fijch fely ihen be* a prey for para« 
pt^.J ThfiBr-for if th\^ wilt au'oid böftmg, th\j fhalt »jÄy lo 
au^oid the peftilent fort of flatterorz. If th^ wilt be* Tl^rafo, 
Gnato wil be' from the' no-wheßi. 

12. Of the lion be'ing tirfkn with äg". 
The lion whoo tad ip^d Veiy-many eniniyz in hij ^i^tj^ 
t^rgwh hij f»rc'wes, f\^ffer§d pi^fhwent in hij äg". The w 
bör fet^tl^-on him with toot^ the b\^l with horN. Chefiy 
the fely as dejj^ring ^oo pi^t-away the old näm of cgward^s 
nes affaltftl^ the lion ftoijtZy with word^ and he'lz. Then 
the Kon be'ing f^l of forow fay^t^^: ThsBj whooih I Jjau' hyrtf 
of öld t^ 4oo i^9w hyrt me' agein, and wgrthiiy : bijt they ao 
that fgm t^ I l^an' doo^ gggd yntoo, (Joo ^^^ doo ggQd 
agein ngw, b\jt rather hyrt me' toö yn-wgrthijy. I waj 
foolif h that Jjau' ip&d many enimyz. I waj mör-fooh'fh that 
tau' tn^tfd fals fre'ridj. 

The moral. j* 

Be' not proijd in profperity, be' not cruel : for if fortiin 
fhal chaNg' hir co^ntenanc', they whooih thij haft hyrtf wil 
reu'eng'. And fe' thi^ hau' a differanc' among fre'ndj, for 
thör be' fQm not thy fre'nd/, bi^t thy tablz, and thy fortunz, 
whoo aj foon it fhal be' chaNg'ed, they wil be' chaNg'ad toö: so 
and it fhal go wel with tue', if they fhal not be' th^n eni:: 
myz. Ou'id cgmplain^t^ wgrthUy [faying,] 

L6 I önc' gard^d with many fre'nd/ 
Whyl/t profpergos wynd/ l?le'w in my failz: 

2* 
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Wh^n cruel feez fwelcj with ftorMt wynd7 
With /oi-N f hip am forfäkiv in the wÄu'/. 

13. Of the dog and the as. 
The maifter and hoijfÄold cberif h a dog, wh^l/l the dog 

5 fawn^t^i on h^ maifter and the family. The fely as fe'ing 
it, lament^tt the mör. He' be'gin§t\i too mif-lyk hi;^ fortiin, 
he' t^iink^tl^ that it i.^ yn-J^ft/y appoointed, that the dog ij 
Joo be' Igu'ed of a(, and fe'drf from hij maifterz täbl, and 
that the dog get^t^i it with ydiwes and play. That he' him- 

io felf contrariZy Qr on the gther f^d] (Jooth beer a pak-fadf, 
ij bsetiv with a whip, ij neuer yd(, and ^et hät^d of al. If 
theej t^ing/ be' doonn with flattenng/, he' p^rpoj^d foo 
practic' thax art which i^ fo profitabl. Thser-for at a c'ertein 
t^ the as aboi^t-too prooii' the mater, njin^t^-fgrt^ foo me't 

15 hi;^ maifter ret^rNmg hörn, he' Isep^tl^ ypon him, he' böet^tl^ 
him with hij hoou'/: the maifter crymg-o^t, the feru'ant/ fan 
thither, and the fooUTh as, whoo thowht him-feif coi^rttgs, i^ 
bsetiv^ with a cl^b. 

The moral. 

20 AI ifaen can not doo al t^ing/: aj Virg'il fai^t^i: nether 

(Joo al t^ing7 be'cgm al ihen. Eu'ery man^ fho^ld be' wilmg, 
eu'ery-ön fhoi^ld proou' the tl^ing that he' may be' äbl Joo 
doo. Let ys not be' thaT which ig fayed in Gre'k: ovog Xv^ag: 
that i^, An as for a harp: for th^s fay^t^ Boeti^s, An as 

95 (ett to the harp. Labgr ij foft if natur refift. Th^ falt doo 
or fay no-t^^ing, natür be'mg yn-wiU'ng. Horac' be'ing witnes. 

14. Of the lion and the moi^c'. 

The lion be'mg we'ry with hset and r^nmg, reftgd ynder 

the f hadow ypon gre'n gras : and a cgmpany of ±3^0' nfaing 

30 ou'er hij bak, he' be'ing wäkxed cai^ht ön of many. The 

mo^c' be'mg captiu' 9r in prijN] be'fe'ch^t^ the lion, fhe' 

cry§tlj[ emeft/y, that fhe' ij yn-me't with whooih the lion 
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f hoijJd be* angEt. The lion confidering that th6r ij no praij 
in the det^i of fo fmat a baeft, let^ett-go the prijNor. Trufy 
not v'ery-long after, the lion, by chaNC' fei intoo net/ wh^l/^ 
he' i^n§tt tl^tgwh cotN. He' miht rör, he' miht not go-oi^t 
The moi^c' hseY^t^ the lion rot pity-fgiljy, fhe' know^t^i the 5 
v'oic', fhe' crsBp^t^ intoo the holz, fhe' fet§t^ the knot] of 
the halterz jr tymg/,] fhe* f^nd^t^ them that fhe' fowht, fhe' 
gnaw§t|)i thera that ^eer /b^nd, the lion go^t^ o^t-of the fn&rz. 

' The moral. 
This fäbl perfwäd^t^ clemenc'y yntoo ihen of miht. For w 
aj ihenz affairz be' yn-ftedfaft, mihti ihen them-felu'7 ne'd 
fgm tym the help of the loweft or bäfeft] Whaer-for a w^j 
man wil fser, tje too hi^rt any man, althowh he' be' äbl. For 
he' that faergt^i not foo hi^rt an-Qther i^ v'ery-yn-w;^j : why 
fo c>3 Bycai^j he' be'/ng böld ngw bycaiji of hij mihtmes, 15 
fflBr^t^ no man: per-adu'entür it wil be' he'r-after, that he* 
may fser. For it ij manifeft that it l?ath hapi^r^d too nöbl 
and greet king/, that ether they tau' lak^ the gggd wil of 
poor fe'ly ihen, or-els ^au' feergd their wrat^i. 

15. Of the fik kiht. m 

The kiht Jay-dgwn in hij bed he' be'tng almöft ded 
pray^tl^ hij mgther too goo too entraet the god^. Hij mgther 
anfwer^d that no help ij t<^o be' hop^d from the god/, whooz/ 
holy t^ing/ and altarz he' had fo oftN wronged wiht hi^ 
roboriz. 25 

The moral. 
It be'CQra^t^i ihen ^oo önor the god/: for they help the 
god/y, they htjrt the yn-god/y. If they be' not regarded in 
felic'ity, they hee'r not gratigßy in ihenz mifery: whser-for 
be' m^d-ft^ of them in profpen'ty, that they may be' prefent 30 
be'ing calcd in adu'erfity. 

16. Of the fwalow and gther bird/. 
When flax waj firft Je'g^^n too be' fowiV, the fwalow 
coynfl^t^ the litl bird/ that they let the fowor, faying oftN, 
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that en-trapfng/ tP2dr mkd for them. They mok, they cat 
the fwalow a foolif h propliet. The flax ngw fpringmg and 
waxing gre*ii, f he' warw^t^ them agein ^oo pl\^-yp the tijing/ 
fow^. They mok agein, the flax waxjtlj r^. fhe' exörtjt^ 

i them ^00 fpooil the crop. When they wo^ld not aj mi^ch 
a} then heB^r her coynltmg them. The cgmpany of bird/ beVng 
fotföki^, the fwalow win^t^ too her the fre'ndfhip of man, 
f he' raftk^th leeg with him, f he' dwel^t^ with him, fhe' mik§tl^- 
mi^ch of man with her finging. Net/ and fnärz ^.r aitäd of 

io the flax for gther bird/. 

The moral. 
Many nether know too pron'j^d for them-felu'/, nether 
hflB'r 6n that prou'^d^tl^ for them rihtZy. B\^t when they 
be' in daNg'erz and I0I7, ^^^^ ** lengt^ they be'gin foo be' 

15 w^j, and too condemn fii^gifhnes: by-and-by they hau' 
coync'I yngwh and ou'er-m^oh: they fay, this and thaT owht 
too be'w doonn. Bi^t it ig better too be Promet^^e^s, than 
Epimetl^evs. Thsej wser brgtherz. They be' Gre'k n&mz. In 
the 6n th6r waj co^nc'I be'för the bujines, in the Qther waj 

» coi^c'I after the bujines: which t^ing the Interpretation of 
the nämz declär^th. 

17. Of the frog/ and their king. 
When the k^nd of frog/ wBdT fre' they be'fe'chjd Jupiter 
too ge'u' them a king. Jupiter la^h^tl? at the dejjh^: of the 

35 frog/. ^et-not-withftandmg they ^eer emeft agein and agein, 
yntil they t^d prou'6k§d him. He' caft^tt-dQwn a baem: 
thaT greet weih/ f häk^t^ the riu'er with a grsöt rgwf h. The 
frog/ be'tng a-fraid hold their psBC', they önor their king, 
they cgm nsörer foot-by-foot. At-lengtlji faer be'mg caft^- 

M away, they laep-yp and Isep-dgwn: the doltifh king ij a pas- 
tj^m and a jeft for them. They prou'ök Jupiter agein, they 
pray that a king be' ge'u'iv^ them that may be' v'aliant. Jus 
piter ge'u'^t\^ them a hserN. He' walk^tl^ ftoi^tZy t^rgwh the 
fen, what-soeu'er frog he' me't^t^ he' deu'o^r^tii. Thser-for 
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the frog/ Ijau' cgmplain^d in v'ain of the cruelty of the 
hfiöiN. Jupiter (Jooth not hae'r them. Por at this day alfo 
they complain ftil. Por in the e'uWng when the haeiN go^t^ 
too bed, they going oyt-of their holz mi^miyr gr grijidg'] 
with a höre' noij, byt they fpflek too 6n that ij dsBf. Por « 
Jupiter wil^tt that they that ^?au' refujf d a g'enti king, f hoi^ld 
UQw fyffer an yn-g'enti king. 

The moral. 
It ij wgnt too hapiv too pe*pl eu'N aj too the frog/, 
whoo if they hau' a king fgm-what ou'er-g'entt, they alleg lo 
that he' ij foob'fh and withoyt knowZedg*, they dejj^r that a 
man miht hapiv^ too them 6nc'. Contrariiy, if at any tym 
they Ijau' ggtN a v'aliant king, they condemN hij cruel/y? 
they praij the g'entlnes of the firft, ether bycaijj we' repent 
prefent t^^ng/, or-els (which ij a tru faying) that ne'w t^ing/ i^ 
^T rather dej^r^d than the 61d. 



18. Of the cglu'erz and the kiht 
The c^lu'erz of 61d t^m ipäd war with the kiht: whooifa 
that they miht ou'ercgm in fiht, they fhöj the gos-hawk ^oo 
be' a king for them. He' be'mg mäd king, plaie'th the enemy so 
not their king : he' catch^t^ them and pl^k^t^ them in pe'c'ej 
aj faft aj the kiht. The cglu'erz repent their pvrpoj, t^n« 
king that it waj better ^oo fijiffer the battelz of the kiht, 
than the tirani of the gos-hawk. 

The moral. 35 

^et no man be' gre'u'^d too-m\jch for hij lot Qr fortün.] 
Th6r ij no-t^ing (Flaccijs be'/ng witnes) happy on eu'ery 
part. Trufy I woyld not wifh my lot ^oo be' chaNg*«d, fo- 
that it be' tolerabt gr too be' &orN or fi^ffer^d. Many, when 
a ne'w chaNc' ij /owht wifh for the 61d agein. We' §ir a( m 
for the möft part of fijich natur, that oyr-felu'/ ^.r wery of 
oi^-felu'/. 
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19. Of the t^ie'f and of the dog. 

A dog anfwer^d a ttie'f tbat on a tfm offer^d him bred 

(that the dog miht hold hij psec') I know thy dec'eit/: th^ 

ge'u'^ft me' bted, bicai^^ I fhoyld Iseu-of Joo bark. Bi^t I 

5 hat thy gift, for-why, if I fhal täk thy bred, th^ wilt cary- 

away al t^ing/ oi^t-of this hot^s. 

The moral. 
Täk he'd: thi^ maift 16,^ a grget commodity for a fmalz 
fäk. Täk he'd hgw th\i ge'u'^ft credit too eu'ery man: foc 
10 thör be' they, that (Joo not 6njy fpaek co\p:ti()ily t^rQwh 
dec'eit, bi^t doo co^rt/gßy toö. 

20. Of the wglf and t^e ^gng fgw. 
A ygng fgw wa^^ aboijit-too farow, the wglf promif^tljt him- 
felf too be' ke'por of the tiQng qt of the farrow.] The trau'el:= 
iÄ iug bfißft anfwer^d, that fhe' did not ne*d the wgli^ dilig'ent 
feru'ic'. If he' wo^ld be' accoi^nted pity-fyl, if he' woyld 
de^yr too doo t^ing wQtthy of t^ank/, he' fhoi^ld go-away 
farder-of. For the wglff offic' conflft^t^ not in hij prefenc' 
ot be'mg thser,] bi^t in hij abfenc' gr be'ing-away.] 

30 The moral. 

AI tt^ing7 ^r not too be' commited too eu'ery man. 
Many promis their trau'el not for the Iqu' of the', bi^t of 
them-felu'7, fe'king their-owiv profit not thyn. 

21. Of the brood of the hilz. 
w Th6r wa;^ onc' a rumor or gra3t talk] that the hilz ^a3r 

abo!^t-too bring-fgrt^: ihen ri^n thither, they ftay thser-aboi^t, 
looking for f^m monfter, not withoi^t feer. At lengtljt the 
hilz bring-fgrtt a mo^c'. Then al x^aer almöft ded with 
laijibmg. 
so The moral. 

Horac' tijich§t^ this fäb(. He' fay^t^ the hilz wil be' in 
ti'au'el, a moi^c' wil be' 66rN too mäk lai^h^er. Truiy he' 
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n6t§t^ braging, for when grsßt böfterz 4oo mäk a fhew of 
grfflt tyng7, they fcarc7y doo fmal tl^ing/. Whaer-for thöj 
Tttafoz g,r mater of pas-tym and of fcof^. Alfo this f&bl 
fotbid^t^ v'ain fflerz. For, for the m6ft part, the fser of 
daNg*er ij gre'u'Qofer than tbe daNg'er: ^e fgm t;fin, thax » 
which we' fsBr ij a tl^ing too be' la^h^d-at. 

22. Of a Gre-hoi^nd. 
The maifter p^t^t^-on a gre-ho^nd, he' tsBj^t^i him in 
va*in, hi^ fe't be' flow, he' häft^t^ not, he' gai^t a wyld baeft, 
the vffld bsBft flipf t^i-away from the toot^Zes dog. The maifter lo 
rät^t^ at the dog with ftryp? and word/. The dog anfwer^t^, 
that it owht too be' forge'u'jv him of riht: that he' wa^ 61d 
ngw, that he' waj ftrong be'ing Qgng. B^t a,^ 1 fe' (fait^ 
the dog) no-t^ing plfiBjet^ withoijit gain. Thy haft l^u'^d me' 
be'mg ^9ng, thi^ ^laft hätfd me' be'/ng 61d. Thi^ haft Igu'^d i^ 
me' catching gäm, thi^ l?aft hät^d me' be'ing flow and tootl^tes. 
Bi^t if thi^ Y^eer t^ank-f^l, whoom be'mg tj^ng thi^ haft Igu'fd 
for profitf fäk, thy woi^ldft Igu' be'ing old, for my frut-fi^l 
^utt^f fäk. 

The moral. » 

The dog fayed riht/y. For (Ou'id be'mg witnes) no-tl^ing 
ij be'-l^u'tfd, bi^t thax which ij profitabI: Lö, pl\^ höp of 
gain from a gre'dy mynd, then no man wil be' /bwht-ypon. 
Th6r ij no remembßanc' of a commodity paß, and gggd wil 
for a t^ing Joo c^m ij not grset, g^gd wil for prefent com^^ 2» 
modity ij the greet^ft. Truiy it ij a f häm-f\^l t^ng |oo be' 
fayed Bi^t if we' wil confes the tru^]^, ngw-a-daiz, the com^: 
mi^n fort lyk fre'nd/*hip for profit 

23. Of the häi-z and the frog/. 

A WQQd mäkmg noij with an yn-accyltomed b9fti9S so 

wynd, the harz be'mg fser-f^l j-an-away with al fpe'd. When 

th6r ftood a poft ageinft them rynmg-away, they ftood doi^t- 

fijj/y be'mg cgmpafed with daNg'erz on böth fydj. And bicai^j 
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th6r mihi be' a prou'oking of greöter faer, they fe' bog] ^oo 
be' de'u'ed in a brook. The 6n of the h&rz be'fng fkil-fyler, 
and wf^er than the reft: fay^t^, why doo we' f»r in v'ain <=^ 
We' hau' ne'd of c^rag": TruZy we' hau' nimblnes of body, 
5 bi^t we' lak ftomak. This daNg*er of the blyltering w;^d ij 
not too be' fle'dd, byt ij too be' fett-liht-by. 

The moral. 
Men hau' ne'd of cQrag* in eu'ry t^ing. Vertu ly^tl^ a- 
long withoi^t böldwes. Por ftedfaft tn^t ij the gyd and qe'n 
10 of v'ertu. 

24. Of the kid and the wglf. 

When the fhe'-göt waj aboijit-too go ^oo fe'd, fhe' pen4 
or fhytt-cloc'] hir kid in the hgws, wamng him ^oo opN 
the door too non, yntil fhe' fäm-agein. The wglf which 
15 hfiß'r^d it a-far-of, after the damz departing knok^tl;^ at the 
doorz, he' coynterfet^t^ the g6t with v'oic': biding that the 
doorz be' opNed. The kid perc'eiu'mg-be'för the dec'eit/ of 
the wQlf, faitl?, I opN not the door. Por thowh thy v'oic' be' 
\fk a göty, ^et tru/y I fe' a wglf thrgwh the venUng] of 
30 the door. 

The moral. 
That chj^lddÖFN obey their parent ij profitabI for them- 
felu'7, and it be'cgmgt^i the ^Qng ^oo harkN too an öld man. 

25. Of the hart and the wQlf. 

2i The hart accuf^t^ the fhe'p be'för the wglf, faying a- 

Igwd, that the fhe'p ^id ow a bi^fhel of wheöt TruZy the 
fhe'p waj yn-know/ng of the det, ^et (bycayj-of the prefenc' 
of the wglf) fhe' promij^t^ that fhe' wil ge'u' it. A day ij 
nämed for the payment, the day ij cgmm, the hart warN^t^ 

30 the fhe'p. She' deny^t^ it. For fhe' excuf^t^ the mater, 
that thaT which fhe' had promi5§d, waj doown for faer, and 
for the prefenc' of the wglf, [and] that a conftrain^d promis 
ij( not t99 be' ke'pft. 
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The moral. 
It ig a fentenc* of the law: a man may pijit-of förc' with 
f örc'. Oi;itrof this litl fäbl ij /pr^ng a c'ertein ne*w fentenc' : 
It ij law-fyd too dif-proou' dec'eit with dec'eit. 

26. Of the cgntry-man and the fnäk. 5 

A c'ertein cgntry-man nyiifh^d a fnäk, [and] be'ang 
angRi on a t^m he' ftr^k^t^ the bseft with an ax. She' efcäpf tl^ 
not withoi;it a woynd. Aftene;ard, the c^ntry-man be'cQming 
poor, t^owht that thaT mif-fortün hapi^^d ynto him bycai^j- 
of the wrong towärd the fnäk. ThsBr-for he' entr8et§t\i the 10 
fnäk that fhe' woijld cQm-agein: the fnäk fai^t^i that fhe' 
4ooth forge'u' it, bi^t that fhe' wil not retyrN: nether that 
fhe' f hal be' v'oid of cär, wh^l/t the cgntry-man hatj^ fo 
grset an ax at h6m. She' faiz that the fraart of the woi^nd 
ij gow, ^et the remembnanc' remain^tl?. 15 

The moral. 
It ij scäxc' (&ftj too tn^t him agein, which l^ath oüc' 
}}x6kN promis. Truiy {oo fotge'u' wrong ij fueriy a pooint 
of pity. Bijit too täk he'd too him-felf ij both be'cQmfng, 
and ij a pooint of w^jdgm toö. ao 

27. Of the fox and the haerN. 
A fox cal§d a hsBiN too fypcr, he' poi^§tt-oi^t the mcet 
on a tibi, which, for-aj-mych-aj it wag iicgr, the fox lik^t^, 
the hsBiN affaymg with hir bil in v'ain. The bird be'mg 
mob-go§tt away, and ij a-fhämed and gre'u'ed with the wrong. aa 
After a few dayz the hsBiN ret\irN^tt, and bid^t^ the fox. 
Th6r waj a glafy v'ef ( (ett fi^l of maet, which v'efl, for-aj- 
m\jch-aj it waj of a narow nek, it waj law-fyd for the fox 
too fe' the msBt, and Joo be' hijmgRf, bi^t he' miht not täft. 
The haerN draw^t^ it oyt 8Bj?7y with hir bil. so 

The moral. 
Lai^^er dejeru'^tj^ lai^h^er, jeftmg dejeru'^t^ jeftmg, 
fyttty dejeru'ftt fijitUy, dec'eit dejeru'ftt dec'eit. 
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28. Of the wQlf and the painted hed. 
The wQlf t^TN^t^-yp and dgwn a manz hed be'tng /bynd 
in a caru'otz fhop, he' meru'el^tl^, li^dg'mg, aj it waj, that 
it had no fens. He' fay^t^i, faier hed, Thor ij m\^ch art 
« in the', byt not ynderftanding. 

The moral. 

0!^tu;ard faierwes i^ wel-lyk^d, if it be' any-whaer. Bi^t 

if thi^ m^ft lak the ön or the ^ther, it ij better that thi^ 

fhoi^dft lak oi^t?tard t^ing/ than inw^ard t^ingj. For thaT 

10 withoi^t thiß ryn^tl^ yntoo hätred: aj a fool ij thfler-in the 

mör-hät^d, in that he' ij fgm-what be^ty-fwl. 

29. Of the iay. 
The jay dek§d him-felf with a pecok/ fetherz. After^ 
t^;ard fe'mmg too him-felf too be' pvety-faier, he' get§t^ him 

15 too the kynd of pecok^, hi,^ ovfN kynd be'ing forfäkiv. At- 
the-lengtljt, the dec'eit be'/ng ynderftood they mäk the foolef h 
bird näked of hij cqIqvz and bset him. Horac' in the firft 
book of hi^ epiftl^, tel^tli this fäb( of a fe'ly crow. He' 
fay^tl^, that the crow be'ing dek^ with fetherz be'mg gather^d- 

20 toogether, which had fatjv^ from bird^, waj a moking-ftok, 
after that eu'ery-6n of the bird/ had pli^k^-of hij fether. 
Left perhaps he'r-after, the flok of bird/ may cgm ^oo cräu'- 
agein their fetherz, and raoou' la^hmg töo fQtn, be'ing mäd 
bär of hij /ItölN cqIqvz. 

2s The moval. 

This fäbl nöt^tlji them that beer them-felu'7 loftier than 
ij fit, with men that liu' with them, and that be' richer and 
nobler. Whfler-for they be' mäd poor oftN tymz, and be' a 
jefting-ftok. Juu'enal warx^th v'ery-wel. This faying fäm- 

30 dgwn from heu'N: know thy-felf. 

30. Of the fly and the emot. 
The fly talked erneftZy with the emot, fhe' b6ft§d that 
her-felf ig nöbl, that the emot ij not nöbt that her-felf ^ooth 
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fly, that the emot cre'p^t^, that her-felf ha\int^t^ king/f hQwje/, 
that the emot ly§t^ hfdd in oäu'/, knaw^t^ cövn and drink^t^ 
water, that her-felf fe'dft^ önorabli, and ^et that fbe' get^t^ 
thfißj t^ing/ withoi^t labgr. On the contrary part, the emot 
fayz, that he' ij not nöbf, b^t content with hi^ birt^i, and that 5 
tlie fly ij wau*ermg, that him-felf ij ftedfaft, that cöru and 
n^ning ftraemz (Joo fau'pr the emot, that the fly hat^ paftyz 
and w^n. And that him-felf (Jooth not get thaßj tj^jig/ with 
ydlwes, bijit with ftoi^t trau'el. Mör-ou'er, that the emot ij 
mery and fäf, be-lQu'ed of al men, farder-mör an exaMpl 10 
of labgr. That the fly ij faer-fijQ with daNg'er, noyfgm too 
al ihen, enu^yed of eu*ery man, farder-mör an exanpt of 
f li^afhnes. That the emot be'mg raj^nd-fi^l of winter lay^t^- 
yp food, that the fly liu'^t^i bijt fot a day, ether redy too 
be* hi^ngR? in winter, or fueriy ^oo dy. ts 

The moral. 
He' that go^t^-on too fay what he' wil, fhal hse'r thöj 
t^ing7 that he' ij not wilmg too hae'r. If the fly tad fay§d 
wel, fhe' tad hse'rcjd wel. TruZy I ^e'ld too the emot, for an 
yn-knowiv^ Qr bäsj ];^f with qietnes ij mör too be' wif h^d 20 
than a gorg'iQS l^f with daNg'er. 

31. Of the frog and the ox. 
A frog be'mg dej^rgos too match an ox, ftretch§d-oijit 
her-felf, hir fgn co^nff^d hij mgther too Iseu'-of the enterpryc', 
faytng, that a frog waj no-t^iing too an ox. She' fwell^d 25 
the fecond t;^m. Hir fgn cry^t^f-oijt, mgther, thowh thy 
fhoijldft br8Bk-af\^nder, thi^ fhalt neu'er exc'el the ox. B^t 
when fhe' had fwel^d the t^^ird t^m, fhe' l?räk-afijnder. 

The moral. 

Ett'ery-6n hat^ hij gift. This man exo'elftl^ in beijty, so 

he' in ftrengt^. This man in rich^s, he' in fre'nd/. It be'* 

cgm^t^ eu'ery-6n too be' content with hij-owj^. He' ij mihtt 

in body, thy in wit. Wheer-for ]et eu'erynSn adu'ij him-felf 
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that he' enu'y not hij fuperior, which ij a mifery: nether 
Jet him wifh too be' at v'arianc', which ij a pooint of 
fooUfhnes. 

32. Of the hors and the lion. 

5 A lion fäm too eet a hors: byt latong ftrengtl^ "Q[r9wh 

äg', he' be'gan {oo practic' art: he' profef^tt him-felf too be* 

a phijicion, he' ftay^tl;^ the hors with a long c^mpas of word/. 

The hors fet$t^> dec'eit againft dec'eit, he' fet^tjf art ageinft 

art. He' fein^tl^ that he' prik^ hij foot in a t^orN^ pläc' he' 

10 pray§t|^ that the phijic'ion looktng thaer-on woyld pl^k-oijLt 

the t^orN. The lion obey^t^. Bi^t the hors clap$t()L hij he'l 

on the lion, with aj mych förc' aj he' waj äbl, and get^t^i 

him-felf yntoo hij fe't by-and-by. The lion at-lengt^ fcärc'ty 

cgmmg-agein too him-felf (for he' waj almöft kild with the 

15 ftrök) fayft^, I b»r a reward for my foolifhwes, and he' ij 

fle'dd-away riht-fylZy. For he' tath reu'eng'fd dec'eit with 

dec'eit. 

The moral. 

Diffembimg ij w^rthy of hätred, and Joe be' caljiht with 

ao diffembimg. The enimy ij not too be' fsered that f hew^t^ 

him-felf aj an enemy: byt he' ij {oo be' fser^ al-way and 

wgrthy of hätred, that fein^t^ gg^d wil when he' ij an enemy. 

33. Of the hors and the as. 
A hors be'mg trimd with trapmg/ and with a fadi yan 

25 by the way with grsBt neifng. By chaNC' a fe'ly as be'mg 
lödY ^d let the hors r^^mg. The hors fi^ of chäfing for 
anger and be'mg fe'rc' and chammg the föming brj^dl, fay^tl;^, 
why (Jooft thi^ li^bbar and fool ftand ageinft a hors c^ Ge'u' 
pläc' I fay, or-els I trsed the' dgwn with my fe't The fe'ly 

so as not be'mg böld ^oo fpsek the contrary, go$t^-away not 
fpsekmg. Bi^t the horfö? cod ij JrökN r^^mg fwift and en- 
förc'mg hij co^rs. Then be'ing yn-profitabi for n^nmg and 
for fhew, ij fpooiled of hij f^mitür, and afterw;ard ij föli 
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too a car-man. Afteri(;ard the fely as fpsek^tl;^ too him 
cgming with a car: Ho oneft man, what apparel ij thax- 
t&m CO Whser ij the gilt fadi co Whser be' the ft^^ded pew^: 
trelz. <>ö Whser ij the briht brj^dl <>=> fre'nd it ij neceffary 
too hapjv fo too 6n that ij proi^d. 5 

The moral. 
V'ery-many ^r a-ioft in profperity and be* not mynd- 
ft^ of them-felu7, not of modeftt: b\jt they n^ intoo adu'er* 
fity, bica^j they be' proyd in profperity. I woyld warN^d 
them, that fe'm happy, {oo be' wäx: for if the whel of fortün 10 
fhat be' ti^rNed-aboi^it, they f hat perc'eiu' that {oo tiau' be'9 
happy, ij the möft-miferabl kynd of miffortun, Thax e'ul 
alfo hapjv^t]^ too the hsBp of il li^k, they fhat be* defp^j^d 
of Qther, whooifa them-felu7 tau* defp^j^d, and they wil mok 
them, whooifa them-felu'/ tau' mok^. 1« 

34. Of the birdj and fowR-footed baeft/. 
The bird? had a battel with the fowB-footed bseft/. Th6r 
waj höp on either f;^d, feer on either l^d, daNg'er on böth 
[fd], The ratt-moijLC' go^t^-away too the enemyz, hij felowz 
be'mg toxt&kN [of him.] The bird/ ou'erc^m the segt be'ing » 
leedor and che'f capten. Byt they condenm the n^n-away- 
traitor the ratt-moijic\ that he' hau' not at any t^m a re^ 
t^TNing too the bird/, that he' hau' not flymg any tym in 
the day. This ij an occa|ion for the ratt-mo^c', that he' 
fly^tt not byt by niht. u 

The moral. 
He' that forfäk^t^ t^o be' päxtnor in adu'erfity and 
daNg'er with hij felowz: fhat be' withoi^t part of their prof- 
perity. 

35. Of the wglf and the fox. 30 

The wglf lyu'^d in ydtwes, when he' had prou'ijion 
yngwh. The fox goz thither, and afk^t^ the occafion of hij 
qietnes. The w^lf perc'eiu'^d that crsit] lyser mäd byca\^j-of 
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hij maßt, he' fein^tl^ that fik?ies ij the cai^j, and praii^t]^ the 
fox too go too pray the god/: fhe' be'fng fory that hir dec'eit 
Vent not forward, go^t^ too a f he'pp-herd, and warN^t^ him 
that the wglf^ denz or holz] ^ opN: and that the enemy 
5 be'mg cär/es miht be' opprefed or ou'ercQmm] yn-wärz. The 
fhe'pp-herd fet§t^-on the wqI! and kil^t^ him. The fox 
get^t^ the den and the prey. Byt fhe' had fhort joy of hir 
wickedwes, for not long after, the fäm fhe'pp-herd täk^t^ 
her toö. 

10 The moral. 

Enu'y ij a f^wl tl^ing, and fQm tym daNg'er^os too the 
aijitor him-felf toö. Flacci^s wryt^t^ in the firft book of hij 
epifttz 

The enu'iQos with an-gtherz profperity wax^t^i laen. 
15 The Clclhanz foi^nd not a größter torment, 

Then the wicked enu'y of Phalaris the tyran. 

36. Of the hart gt ftag.] 

The hart or ftag] |?eheld him-felf in a cle'r fpring of 

water. He' l^k^tl^ the hih and braNchöd horNz of hij för- 

ao hed. B^t he' condemN^th the flendernes of bi^ leg]: whj^l/l 

he' be'höld^tl^ and f^dg'^t^ by chaNc', th6r fäm a hi^tor. 

The hart fle'^t^ fwift^r than a dart, and faft^r than the eft 

w^nd driu'mg a ftorM. The dog/ folow-after the hart flymg- 

away. Bi^t when he' had entRfd a t^ick wggd, hig horNz 

39 ijrfier wraped in the bgwz. Then at-laft he' praij^d hij leg/ 

and condemN^d hij hotNZ which cayj^d that he'" wag a prey 

for the dog/. 

The moral. 

We' crau' t^ing/ t^o be' fle'rid, and fle' t^ing/ t^o be' 

30 crau'gd, the t^ing/ that hijul; plsßj ys, and thöj, t^iing/ dif- 

plaßj ys that ^r profitabt. We' dej^ blefedwes be'för we' 

ynderftand wheer it ij. We' fe'k the exc'eling of weU\^ and 

the loftines of önor, we' ti^nk happiwes Joo be' fet^ in theej, 
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in which, not-with-ftandfng, th6r ij mych labgr and gre'f. 
Tl^aT-fäm Liricjys o^r [fre'ndj fhew^tl;^ in trim/y faymg: 

The grset p^n-tre' ij bsdtN too and fro 

mör-oftN with the wjhid/, and the hih 

tgwerz fal-dgwn with a heul^r fal, alfo « 

the lihti\r/ng7 ftryk the hiheft hilz. 

37. Of the W9lf7 and the lamb/. 
The wijlf] and the lamb/, whoo hau' a dif-agre'ing by 
natür, had 6nc' a truc', pledg'e/ beVng ge'u'jv^ on böth [fd]. 
The wglf/ g^-u' their wheip/, the fhe'p gau' a band of dog/. 10 
The f he'p be'ing qiet and fe'dmg, the ^gng wglf^ mäk a hgws 
Ifng for the ie^^x of their damz. Then the w^lfj braeking- 
in cry-al^wd that the promis and laeg ij 6rökN, and tser the 
fhe'p in pe'c'e/, be'/ng deftitut of fuccQr. 

The raoral. is 

It ij a fooh'fhwes if thy deiiu'er too th^ enemyz thy 
defenc'e/ in a trety of paBc': for he' that tiath be'ij an enemy, 
per-adu'entür 4ooth not-^et leeu-of {oo be' an enemy: and 
per-adu*entür wil täk occajion, why he' may fet-ypon the* 
be'ing /eft näked of defenc'e/. 



ao 



38. Of the adder and the fj^l. 
An adder fyndfng a f^l in a förg' be'gin^t^ t^o knaw 
it, the f^l fmj^lfd, fay/ng: What, th^ fool what dooft thif. cjd 
thijL f halt weer-oyt thy te't^i be'för thiji canft weer me\ whoo 
am wQnt {oo bj^t-of the hardwes of metal. m 

The moral. 
Look agein and agein with whooifa th^ haft mater. If 
thi^ whet thy teth ageinft a ftiong«r than thy-felf, thjf. fhalt 
not hi;irt him bijt thy-felf. 

39. Of a wQQd and a cgntry-raan. so 

At what tym tre'z had their fpe'ch toö, thör Q&m a 
CQntry-man intoo a w^gd, dej^rmg that he' miht täk a hylu* 

PalMttn LH. 3 
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for hij ax. The wgpd confent^t^i. The ax beVng wid redy, 
the hi^band-man be'gin^tjf t^o c^t-dgwn the tre'z. Then, and 
tru/y too-lät, the wQgd repent^t^ hij g*enttnes. It wa§ foty 
that it-felf wa,^ caijij of hij-owiv^ deftn^ction. 

9 The moral. 

Se' of whooifa thi^ dejeru'^ft wel. Th6r |^au' be^^i many, 
whoo l^au' ab-vgfd a g^^d t\^rN rec'eia'ed, too the deftri^ction 
of the ge'u'or. 

40. Of the memberz and the bely. 

io One' the foot and band accufed the bely, that their 

gainz Y®r deu'oyr^d of him be'mg ]^d(. They bid that he* 
fhoyld labgr, or that he* fho^ld not cräu' too be' nprifhed. 
He' entrset^tt önc' and agein, ^et the band/ deny n^rifhment 
The bely beV'ng confumed with faftfng. When a( the memberz 

15 l^e'gan ^oo faint, then the band/ woi^ld hau' be'^ duty-ft^l 
at-laft, byt it waj too-lät. For the bely be'ing waek for lak 
6f VC' caftf-yp the maet So whyl/*t at the memberz doo 
enu'y the bely, they perifh with the bely. 

The moral. 
ao Eu'N-aj it ij in the felow/hip of the memberz: fo manz 

felow/*hip f&r^tj^. A member ne'd^t^i a member, a fre'nd 
ne'd§t^|L a fre'nd: whser-for ihen myft vj chaNg'abI gQ^d ti^z, 
nether f hal rich^s nor the top/ of dignity, fäu' a man ynQwh, 
Fre'nd/hip y the önZy and che'f defenc' of möft ifaen, 

35 41. Of the Aap and the fox. 

The Aap enti'set^tljL the fox, that he' woyld ge'u' her part 

of hij tail too cQu'er hir bi^ttok/. She' fay§d that it waj a 

bi^*dN too the fox, which miht be' too her a profit and önor. 

The fox anfwer^t^i that he' hat^i no-t^iing too-m^ch, and that 
90 he' hat^-leu'er that the groynd be' fwe'pH with hij tail, than 

the &p1 bi^ttok/ be' CQu'ered. 
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The moraJ. 
Th6r be' that lak: th6r be' which hau* too-m^ch: ^et no 
rieh man hat^ thaT condition, that he' cgmfort^t^i the nedi 
with hij fuperfluQS t]}ing'J. 

42. Of the hart and the oxn. 5 
A hart flyfng a hijuitor got him-felf intoo a ftat, and 

pray^t]^ the oxn, that he' may ly hfdd in the ftal. The oxn 
deny that it ij fäfty, and that the maifter and feru'ant wil cQra 
by-and-by, He' fay^t^ that he' ij withoi^t cär, fo-that they 
400 not be'tray him. The feru'ant entR^tJ^, he' fe'^t^i not the 10 
hart h;^drf in the hey, and go^t^-f^rt^^. The hart rejoic'^tl^, 
and nQw f sBr^t^ no-t^ing. Then 6n of the oxli be'mg w^j böth 
with äg' and coync'I, fay^t^i, it wag seji ^oo dec'eiu' this felow, 
whoo ij a möld, bi^t that th\j ly Ifdd from oi^r maifter, whoo 
ij Arg^s, thaT ij a hard wgrk, thaT ij fgm labgr. Soon after^^ la 
w;ard the maifter cQmgtt-in, whoo ferching al t^iing/ with hij 
yiz, and fe'hng the mgw with hij hand perc'eiu'^t^i the hartj^ 
horNZ ynder the hey. He' cal^t^ a-lgwd for hij feru'ant/, 
they n^n thither, they kil and täk the w^ld bseft. 

The moral. -jo 

In adu*erfity and daNg'erz hj^dmg pläc'e/ §,r hard {oo 
be' /b^nd, ether bicayj il lyk, aj it I?e'gan, v'ex§t^ them, or 
bycai^j be'ing let^ with fser, and be'ing v'oid of coync'l they 
be'tray them-felu'7 t^rgwh yn-fkilfi^lwes. 

43. Of the lion and the fox. -jh 
The lion waj fik, the bseft/ y®^^* t^o fo* him, the fox 

önZy delaying hir du^y. The lion fend^tj^ a meffeng'er 
too her with a letter, that miht warN her Joo cQm. And 
that hir ön/y prefenc' woyld be' a v'ery-acc'eptabl qx t^ank- 
fyl tj^ing too him be'ing fik. And that th6r wag no daNg'er, so 
why the fox fhoyld faer. That the lion truZy waj from the 
be'gining möft-fre'ndZy too the fox, and thsBr-for he' dej]^r§d 

3* 
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hir familiär talk. Mör-ou'er, that he' wag fik and Jay-abed, 
and alfo if he* fho^ld be' wü«ng too hyrt (which tj^ing wag 
not) ^et he' coyld not hyrt. The fox wrj^jt^-agein, that fhe* 
wifh^th that the lion may wax wbol, and that fhe' wil pray 
5 the god/ for it. Bjft that f he' wil fe' him in no wyj. That 
fhe' ij a-fraid byca^j-of the ftep/ of baeft/, which ftep/ for- 
aj-mijich-aj they be' al toward the lionz den, and nön ofc 
t(;ard, that thaT t]^ng ij a fhew, that many bsßft/ hau' goi;i- 
in, byt that nön hatt go^-o?*- 

10 Horac' in the firft book of hij epift(z, fai^t^: 

I wil reherc' what of-61d t^m, the wärt fox 4id fay, 
Vntoo a lion that waj fik: the ftep7 me' greötly fray, 
Bycaijij al be' looking toward, no ftepj look the bak way. 

The motal. 
u Tak he'd hgw thy tn^tfft wordj. Exc'ept thi^ wilt täk 

he'd, Word/ f hat be' ge'u'j^ the' oftN t^mz. A ges ij ^oo be' 
t&kN f^m tym of Word/, fQm tj^m of de'd/. And of thse^ 
tr\f[t ij too be' ivdg^^d. 

44. Of the fox and the weejl. 

20 A fox be'mg Icen t^rQwh long faftmg, by chaNc' cr»ptt 

intoo a hi^tch of cotN or msel] t^rgwh a narow chink. In 
the which when fhe' waj wel fe'drf, afterM;ard hir bely be'ing 
ftretched-oyt, 4^ let her, affaymg too go-oi^t agein. The 
wsöjl hau'tng-be'holdg« her wrigKng a-far-of, at-lengt^ warN^tljL 

a» her, if fhe' dejj^r too go-oi^t, fhe' fhoi^d go-agein be'mg IsBn 
too the hol, t^tQwh which fhe* entR§d be'mg Isen, 

The moral. 

Thi^ maift fe' that v'ery-many ihen be' glad and mery^ 

v'oid of cärz, with-oijit tr^btz of the mynd, in a meennes of 

so lyf or eftät Bi^t if they tau' be'i^ m&d rieh, thi^ fhalt fe' 

them go fad, neu'er look-yp, fyl of cöxz of the m^d, ou'er- 

whehied with gref/. 
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Horac' rehsBrc'^t^ this litl t&hl tbp: 

By chaNC' a IsBn fox ^i craep t^rgwh ftrait holz intoo 

a hi^tch 
Of msel, and beVng fe'dd affay^, t^o go-fgrtt thenc' agein 
In Vain, with body ft^: too whooifa the wsejt fay^t^ thus: 
If th^ wilt get-oijit from thaT pläc*, th^ m^ft go-agein laen 
Vntoo the narrow hol, which thi^ be'ing l«n l^ft entRfd in. 



45. Of the hors and the hart qx ftag.] 

A hors ipäd war with a hart. At-laft be'mg dryu« 09t- 
of the fe'ding/ or Is^^e]] he' lamentabßi dej^^r^d the help of 10 
a man. He* cgm^t^-agein with a man, he' go§tl)L-d9wn intoo 
a piain feld, and ij n^w m&d conqeror," be^'ng be'för ou'er- 
CQmed. B}ft ^et hij enemy be'ing conqer«d, and p^t^ ynder 
bondag*, it ij of nec'eflity, that the fäm ou'er-c^möt be' in 
bondag* too the man. He' fyffer^tli a hors-man on hij bak, is 
and a br^dl in hij moijitt. 

The moral. 
Many ftr^' ageinft pou'erty, which be'mg ou'er-c^mdf by 
fortun or pain-ft^wes, oftN t]^mz the ou'er-c^morz liberty ij 
ytteriy gow. TmZy the maifterz and conqerorz of pou'erty, » 
be'gin ^oo be' in bondag* too riches, they ^r v'exed with 
the dejyrz of cgu'etgofwes, they ^t ke'p^t-in with the br^dtz 
of fp&ring, and (Joo not hold the mejur of geting, and dar 
not vj the wel/^|l gotN, be'ing a i^ft pynifhment of 09^ 
u'etQofnes. $5 

Of this litl fäbl Horac' fp»k§tt in the firft book 
of hij epiftiz. 

The hart better in fiht, dr^u'^ti^-away the hors 
From commyn pafturz, til the hors waek with long fiht, 
Hath gpt the help of man, and t&k« br^dt: bat so 

After the v'iolent hart "^ent-dLWSiy from foz fiht, 
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This pyttti not of agein, hors-man from bak, not bit 
Erom mo^t^^: fo he' that ter^, pou'erty, 119 w tjoot^f lak 
Fre'dgm, better than göld: whoo know^tl^ not Joo gfi 
A litl, fhal fern' lewd, and beer a maifter on bak. 

i 46. Of twoo ^9ng ifaen. 

Twoo ^9ng ifaen fein with a cook, that they wil biy 
meet The cook dootng gther t^^ing/, the 6n fnatch^tl^ flef h 
oyt-of a bafket, and ge'n'^tl^ it too hi} felow, that he' miht 
h^d it ynder hij garment. When the cook (aw part of the 

10 flef h täk^ from him, he' be'gin^t^ (00 accus böth of t^^eftt 
He' that ^ad tik^i it away fweer^t^ de'pZj, that he' hat\^ no- 
tl^ng, and he' that had it fwflBr^tijj emeftZy Ij^k wyj, that he^ 
took-away no-t\fing. Too whooifa the cook fay?tl?i, try/y the 
tl^e'f ij h^dd from me' ngw. Bi^t he' by whooifa ^e' l^au* 

M (wöiN, tiath [e% it, and know^t^. 

The moral. 
If we' offend in any t^ing, ifaen know it not by-and- 
by. Bi^t God fe'^t^ at t^ing/, whoo fit^tl^ abgu' the heu'NZ, 
and be'höldftl^ the de'p/. Which t^^ng if ifaen woi^d confider, 
io they will offend mör-flowZy and mör-wäriy. 



47. Of the dog and the b^chor. 
When a dog t^^^ cary^d flefh from a b^chor in a 
fhambtz, he' got him-felf too hi^^ fe't by-and-by aj m^ch aj 
he' waj äbl. The b^chor be'ing fti^kN with the los of the t^ing, 
95 at-firft held hij peec', afterei;ard täkmg-agein CQtag' cal^d- 
algwd too the dog a-far-of, thus: arrant-tl^e'f n^ in fäöy, 
thy maift with-oi^t pipüfhment. For thy jrt fäf ngw bycayj- 
of thy fwiftnes. 

The mor^. 
so This f&b( m8Bn§t\^ that a( ifaen for the möft part ^ m&d 

w^j at-laft, when they tiau' rec'eiu'^d hanf. 
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48. Of the dog and a fhe'p. 
•i 
A dog cal^t^ a fhe'p yntoo law, faymg emeftty, that 

the fhe'p ow§tl^ him bred t^Qrow borowmg: fhe' deny^t^ ii 

The kiht, the wglf, the räu'N, §j /ent-for, they affini the 

matter, the fhe'p ij condemN^d, the dog catch^t^ the con« $ 

demNcd fhe*p, and pl\ik§t^-of hir fkin. 

The moral. 
Whaer-aj eu'ery man know^t^ that Veiy-many be* opprefod, 
tl^tQwh fals witnef/ng. This fäbl tflBch^t^ it alfo v'ery-wel. 

49. Of the wQlf and the lamb. t$ 
A wglf me'tft^ a lamb waiting-on a göt, fhe' afkjt^ 

the lamb, why, hi^ m^ther be'mg forfäk^, he' woyld rather 
folow the ftinking göt, and co\inf (^t^ the lamb, that he' f hoi^d 
go-agein too hij mgtherz tet/ be'ing ftretch^-o\it with milk, 
höpfng that it wo^ld be' fo, that fhe' miht plijk the lamb u 
in pe'c'e/ be'mg leedd-away. The lamb fay§t^, wglf, my 
mQther commitfed me' too this göt, the ohe'feft cär of-ke'pmg 
me' ij ge'u'iv^ too this göt. I m^ft obey my parent, rather than 
the', whoo cräu'^ft too laed me' a-f;^d, and foon after too p^l 
me' af^nder be'mg Isedd-af^^d. Jt 

The moral. 
Be' not wilmg too be'le'u' al riien: for many wh^l/t they 
fe'm too profit Qther, in the msen fse^N prou']^d for them- 
felu'7. 

50. Of a ^gng man and a cat » 
When a c'ertein \)()ng man J?ad vj§d a cat m\ich in 

plfiBjantnes and Igu'/, he' pron'ök^d V'enys with praierz, that 
fhe' wo^ld tranf-form the cat yntoo a wQ-man. Venp be'* 
gin^t^ t^o tä.k graot pity, and hse'r^tl^ ^^^ praymg: a chaNg* 
of fan'gr i/j mid, which tlj^rQwhZy pleßj^d the ^^ng man l^n'fng so 
her exc'e'dmgfy. For-why fhe' waj altoogether prety-fyl of 
moiftwes, a prety-faier ön, and a prety-trim ön. They go 
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afteru;ard intoo the bed-chanber, they lai^, thej play. And 
not long after, the goddes dejjh^ng mych (oo proou', whether 
the cat tiad chaNg'^d manerz alfo with her body, p9t(et|^-in 
a litl moyc' thgrowh the glatter. Theer a t^g hap^^^d wgrthy 
4 attoogether of layhmg and pas-t^m, the ^^ng wQ-man ftraith- 
away chärC'^tl^ the litl b»ft be'tng look^-on. Tonys difdainmg 
the tl^ng, tQTN^d the fau'gr of the wg-man agein intoo a cat. 

With fe't the band/, with leg/ the amz, Venys foon 
chaNg'^t^^ th»r, 
10 A tail alfo ij aded too memberz that chaNg'ed Y^eer. 

The moral. 
They chaNg* ayr, not the m]^d, whoo ryn be*^ond the 
fe: and it ij too-yn-eeji a t^ing too leeu' accyftQmjd tl^ing/: 
althowh thy tijjryft natür away with a fork, it wil ryn-bak 
ii agein, Horac' fay^tl^. 



51. Of the hyfband-man and hij fgnz. 
A hyf band-man had many fgnz, fgm-what-^Qng, and they 
Y8Br at ftrj^f among them-fehi'/, whooifa the father labgring 
grflBtZy too dtaw too the Igu' of SBch-gther, a litt fagot be'ing 

jo fet^-too, he* bid^t^ 6n after an-gther ^oo braek-afynder the 
fagot be'mg ty«d-aboyt with a fhort cörd. The week ^gng 
QytJt^ affay^th it in v'ain. The father looj^tt^ the fagot, and 
ge*u*§tl^-agein too eu'ery-ön a litt wan, which when eu*ery- 
6n aecordmg too their litl ftrengt^^ ^d »ä^fy breek. He* 

M fay^tl^ litl fgnz, thys no man fhal be' äbl too ou'ercgm 
^oy agre'ing-toogether. Byt if ^e' wil rag" with mutual hyrt/, 
and prou'ök v'arianc' among ^oyr-felu'/, ^e* fhal be' at-laft 
a prey too t)o\^r enemyz. 

The moral. 
so . This reheerc^al teech^t^ that by agre'ment fmal tl^ng/ 
4oo encrsöc', by y'aryanc' greet tl^ingj decay. 
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52. Of the cgntry-man and the hors. 
A c^ntry-man dr^'^tl^ on the way an empti hors, and 
an as v'ery- mych lödiv with fmal pakj. The fely as be'mg 
wery, pray§t\f the hors that he* wo\ild help hij byrdNz f^m 
tjmz^ if he* woi^d that he' be' witho^t harM. The hors 5 
deny^th too doo it. At-laft the fely as be'ing gre'u'ed with 
the weih^ of the b^rdN, ly^t^ grgu'Kng and dy^tl^. The maifter 
lay^t^ al the bi^dN and ded afg/ fkin alfo on the horfö/ bak, 
with which when he' waj ou'er-prefed, he' fay^t^, wretch 
that I am, I am ngw thp occupy^d by my dejert/» whoo 10 
of-lät woyld not help the lab^rmg as. 

The moral. 
We' ^ waiNöd by this fäbl, that we' fho^ild help oyr 
fre'nd/ be'ing opprefed. Pläto fay^tl?, Oyr cgntry chaleng'^th 
a part of oyr birti^, and oyr fre'nd/ a{fo. 1» 

53. Of the c6Ut)ox and the fylor. 
A cöU^or cald-in a fylor that he' miht dwel with him 
in 6n hgws. The fylor fay^t^, My fre'nd, that ij not too 
me' ether a plaejwr or profitabl For I faer graBtJy, Isöft thy 
mäk thöj tl^ng7, which I mäk eisen, aj blak aj a cöl ij. 30 

The moral. 
We' ^r warN^d by this reherc'al too walk with falt/es 
ifaen: we* §,r waiNed ^oo au'oyd the cQmpany of wicked ifaen, 
aj a c'ertein plag. Campanys fay^t^, ÜQmpany draw^tl^ ifaen 
toogether. Trafik/ perc' alfo intoo manerz, and eu'ery-6n 95 
be'cQm^t^f, aj with whooifa he' haNt^t^. 

54. Of the foylor and the w^Qd-doou'. 
A fgwlor go§tl^ a-fgwlmg, he' fe'ft^^ a wggd-CQlu'er ar 
far-of mäktng hir neft in a y'ery-hih tre', he' hy§t\f thither, 
finally, he' lay§t^ fnärz, by chaNc' he' traed^t^ on a fnäk 90 
with hij he'lz, the fnäk b;^t5tt, the fgwlor be'?ng wiAd a-fraid 
with the fydden e'u'I, fay^tl^ wretch that I am, whyi/t I 
lay fnärz for an-Qther, I-my-felf am yn-doonn. 
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The mond. 
This fÄbl figttifijt^f qx m8en?t^^] that oft tfmz they be* 
en-traped with their-owjv art/? which pracüj ne'w materz. 

55. Of a tr^impetor. 
5 A c'ertein tnjunpetor y t&kN of the enemyz, and laedd- 

away, he' forjtt grsetZy, and beTe'chjtt that they woi^ld fpär 
him be'ing haniZes. He' fay^t^ that he' in no wyj waj 
ibi too kil, nether ^et waj wilmg, fe'ing that he' cari^d no 
w6pNz at any t]^m, bijt öniy a tiT^mpet. They contrari/y 
10 r&g' with angEe noyj and ftryp/. wicked felow, dooft thi^ 
no-tijjing cjD Th\^ hyrt^ft möft, and ngw th^ fhalt be' kiled 
he'r, byca^ij, whaer-aj thy-felf (aj thij confef^ft) ?rt yn-fkil- 
ftjl of mater perteynmg too a fold^gr^ th\^ ftir^ft and taöj^ft- 
on the mfad] of Qther with the fäm thy horN. ' 

i5 The moral. 

Many offend v'ery-gre'u'Qoßy, whoo coijnfl princ'e/, be'ing 
gther-wyj redy yn^wh too e'u'(, that they doo yn-j^ft/y, and 
foynd too their »rz c'ertein Üfing] of this fort B^t why 
do\^t t)o\i «>D Hau' ^e' forgotN that ^e' be' a princ' <>d Ij it 

ao not law-fyl for ^o^i what ^e' l^ft co g)oij ^r graet^r than the 
lawz: the näm of law-braekor can not f at on ^o^, whoo alfo 
rui the lawz them-felu'/. ^oijrz poffes no-t^ing that ij not 
\)0\^rz: t)o^ ^T äbl too f^^' and too fpil. It ij law-f^l for 
^oij toQ encraec- with wek^ and dignity whoorii it fe'm§t^^ 

M too ^o\i. It ij law-fyl for ^o\i too täk-away, when it fhal 
plsej ^o\i. Other t\)mg] ether reproou' or commend gther 
dien. No-H^ing wil be' yn-6neft for ^o^. 

56. Of the wQlf and the dog. 

A wQlf by hap-hajard met§t^^ a dog in a wggd be'för 

Jü day, he' falut^t^i the dog, he' ij glad of hij cgmmg, finaUy 

he', afk^tl^ the dog by what maen he' ij fo claen. To whooih 

the dog anfwer^tl^, my maifterz cäx doot^^ this: my maifter 
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m&k§tii-mvch of me* fawNing on him, I am fe'dd from my 
maifterz deinty^ft t&bt, I neu'er fle'p a-bröd, a(fo it can not 
be' fayed, hgw be-lgu^ed I am of al the hgwfÄöld. The wQlf 
fay§t^^, dog, with-o^t doyt th\^ jrt möft-happy, too whooih 
fo liberal and g*entt maifter t^^ hapjvgd, with whooifa 5 
wo^ld-God I miht dwel toö: No liu'mg creatör fho^ld be* 
any-whser happy^r than I. The dog fe'ing the wglf v'ery- 
dojyrgos of a ne'w eftät, promifgt^ that he' wil bring-too- 
pas, that the wglf may tary in fgm part with hij maifter, 
fo that he' oan be' wib'ng ^oo let-go [gm of hij öld w]^ldwes, to 
and too fem' a feru'fc'. The fentenc' ftand^t^, it pissj^d the 
wglf too walk too the parif h, they ytter v'eiy-many fpe'ches 
in the jQrny. Bi;it after that it waj liht, the wglf fe'tng the 
dogf fret^d nek fay§t^^, dog what msen^t^ the fäm thy 
nek altoogether with-o\it haer c^ he* anfwer^t^, I waj w^nt t$ 
be'mg fQm-what fe'rc', (oo bark at my maifterz acqeintanc', 
and Ij^k wyj at ftraNg'orz, and fgm t^m too b;^t: my maifter 
baermg it gre'n'gof/y, knokt me' with acc^ft^m^d ftrypj, for? 
bidtng a(fo that I fhoyld not fly-on any b\Lt a t^e'f and a 
wglf. So by baet/ng I waj conqered and t/täd g'entfer, and so 
hau' ke'ptt this a tokN of my natural fe'rc'wes. This be'ing 
hsB'rd: the wglf fay^t^, I biy not thy maifterz fre'nd/hip fo 
de'r. Tha)rfor fäx-wel dog, with the fäm thy fenWc', my 
liberty ij better for me'. 

The moral. s* 

It ij mör too be' wif hed too be' an maifter in a poor 
cotag*, and too set h^ngReZy brQwn bred, than too vj plenty- 
fijl täblz in a v'ery-lärg* palac' of a king, and too liu' bond 
and in faer. For liberty ij banifhed o^t-of a hih palac', 
whaer wrong that m\ift be' täkiv^ cgm^t^, and whaer wrong J» 
myft not be' /pökN of. 

57. Of the hijd^band-man and hij dog/. 
When the hijj'band-man ^ad winter^d in the cgntry 
f9m long wh;^l, at-laft he' |?e'gan too trau'el with the lak of 
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nec'effary t^fingj. He' kil^tb hij fhe'p, foon after hij g6t] 
alfo, laft-of-al he' kil^t^ hij oxfl toö, fo, that he' miht hau' 
(oo fyftein hij fe'ly body atmöft confumed with hynger. The 
dogj fe'ing it, appooint Joo fe'k [&Uj by iT^ing-away fot 
5 they fay that them-felu'/ fhal not liu' aay longer, fe'mg 
that their maifter ^i not aj-m^ch-aj fpär hij oxfi, whoozf 
trau'el he' vjed in doomg hij CQntry-bujines. 

The motal. 
Se' intoo what hgws thy ^e-ld?ft thy-felf for hfxz fäk. 
IC S^m maifterz be' v'ery-yn-g'entt. For many nQw-a-daiz fal 
intoo thai madwes, that thoy deftrooy their feru'ant/ with 
mis-chaNC', e'u'I, and los, ^e wilmgiy. 

58. Of the fox and the lion. 

A fox that had the lionz hug'nes yn-acc^ftgm^d, by 
J5 chaKc' lookmg-on that beeft önc' and agein trembl^d and 
fan-away fpediiy. When n^w the t^ird t^m the lion offer^d 
him-felf ageinft her, thör want§d fo m^ch aj that the fox 
fser^d any tij^ing at-al, fo, that f he' -^exxt too him böldiy and 
falutgd him. 

io The moral. 

Uc' mäk§th al ys the bölder, ^e with thöj, whooih be'* 
for that we' hau' be'iji böld fcärc'fy too look-on. 

59. Of the fox and the 8Bgl. 

The toxi] c\ib Qr ^Qng-ön] fan-f^rt^ a-bröd, and be'mg 
$5 cajfht of the 8BgI cry^t^ for the fait^-fi^es of the dam pr 
mQther] fhe' n^n^t^^ thither, and pray^t^ the sdgU that fhe' 
woyld let-go the c^b that waj ca^ht: the »gl hau'ing-got« the 
prey, fly§t^^-yp too her ^gng-önz. The fox folow^t^, a fiEt 
f^bftanc' be'ing ca^ht-yp, aj-thowh fhe' y®^ aboyt-^oo fpil 
so the ffiglz bildmg/ by fiBmg. When uqw it had gpt yp the 
tre', the fox fayftl^, tjoo th\^-thy-felf fäu' the' and th;^n, if 
thy canft The segl tremblmg, whflft fhe' föBr^d the ÜRmg, 
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fay^t^ fp4r me* and my litt chyiddferN, I wil reftör th^n 
what-foeu'er I hau*. 

The moral. 
Underftand by the fox fely-poor ifaen, whooifa (oo oppres 
with fals accufationz, and ^oo handl with injury, the rieh ,s 
hau* a dejj^r a-iyk. Bi;it the emot/ hau* atfo [gm tj^m their 
anger, and thöj wBdkling] fgm t^ reu'eng* wtong orderiy. 

60. Of a hyfband-man and cränz. 
A CQntry-man lay§t^^ a fnäx for crAnz and ge'c' flBting- 
yp c6rN, cränz ^v tik^, ge'c* ^t täkN, a heerN ij iäkN too, lo 
fhe* beTe'ch^tt gr ijirabt^t^] [hir-felf] crying that fhe' ij yn- 
hijrt-fyl, and that fhe' ij nether cr4n not gooc', bi;it the beft 
of ^1 bird/: wjioo v'erily hath accyftgmed al-way ^oo doo feruVc* 
too hir parent Qt dam] dilig*ent7y, and too cherifh hir dam 
beVng ftr^kjv^ with öld-äg*. The hyf band-man faitjj, no-t^ing /* 
of theßj ij yn-knowj\r too me', but fe*mg-that 1 tau* iäkN the* 
with the hijrt-fi^, thy fhalt dy with them to6. 

The moral. 
He' that commit^tl;^ an offene*, and he' that joonft^ him- 
felf c^mpanion with the lewd, jr pynifh^d with lyk pij« so 
nifhwent 

61. Of the cok and the cat 
The cat cgm^t^ foo sBt the cok. Byt not hau'ing ca\i5 
yngwh {oo h^rt, f he* be*ginft]^ t^o accus the cok, faying-oft 
that he* i^ a noyj-fi^ bird, aj he* that by niht with hij v'oic' a* 
fo fhril a-wäkNft!^ men fie*p2ng. He* fay^t^ that he' ij hyrts 
/es, for-aj-m^ch-aj he* ftir^t^-yp ihen fo yntoo [their] wQrk. 
The cat contrari/y räg'^tl^, th\^ dooft no-t|^ng thv wicked ön, 
th\i haft-tob-doo .with thy m^liier, ^ind (Jooft not forbaer thy 
fifter. When the cok endeu'gr^d ^öo cle*r thaT toö, the cat *> 
räg'mg mör-emeftZy, fay^t^, nether dooft th^ any t^iing in 
this pooint I wil pl^k the' af^nder too-day. 
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The moral. 
William Gaydanys fay^tl^, that it ij an öld faytng, that 
a ftaf ij edffllj /bi^d, that thy maift beet a dog. An eli'I 
man, if it fhat l^k him, wil caft the' dgwn by fgm law, 
5 [and] by eu'ery wrong. 



62. Of a fhe'pp-herd and hyfband-man. 

A boy fe'dtj f he'p in a litt medow beVng fgm-what-hih, 

and crymg-oyt in fpört that the wQlf waj thser, cal§d the 

hi^band-ifaen aI-abo\^t. Whj^l/t they, be*mg mok^ ou*er-oftN, 

10 4oo not help the boy crying-oyt for help erweft/y, the fhep 

jr m&d a prey too the wjlf. 

The moral. 
If any fhal accyXtQm Qr vj] ^oo ly, he' fhat not be' 
ieleft lihtZy, if at any tym he* fhat be*gin (oo tel trui^L 
i* ThaT fäbt in Horac' ij v'ery-ne'r the föxmer fäbt. 

Nether tjoot^ 6n 6n& mokt täk cär too help in the cros-wäij 
A dec'eiu'or with brökN leg, thowh th6r flow many te'rz, 
[And] hau'mg-fwörjv^ by the holy fgn of Jupiter woi^d fay 
^e' cruel folk täk-yp me' läm, bele'u', I tjoo not play, 
» The neihbQTÄood höre' cry-bak agein, a ftraj^g'c^r (Joo th\^ 
pray. 

63. Of the öBgt and the crow. 

An flBgl fly^tt froma v'ery-hih |fte'p-hil yntoo a larabf 

bji, the crow fe'ing it, aj dp?f h deliht^t^ t^o doo l^k the »gl, 

35 he' fetftt him-felf d^wn on a wetherz fifc\ he' be'mg fetf- 

dQwn ij en-tangl^d, be'mg en-tangted ij caijht, [and] be'ing 

cai^t ij caft^-fQrtt too ch]^ldd6rN. 

The moral. 
Let eu'ery-6n efte'm pr v'alu] him-felf with hij-owjv^ 
30 v'ertu pr ftrengt^] not with Qtherzf- Mejur or m6t] thy-felf 
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with thyn-ow^ foot, fayt^ Hotac'. Thy fho^ldp; be' wiling 
too doo, thy fhoi^dp: affay thaT which th\^ maift be' ibi 
(00 doo. 

64. Of an enulgos dog aad an ox. 

A dog Jay-dgwn in a ftal fyl of hey, an ox cgm^t^f s 
that he' miht sßt. The dog lifting-yp him-felf forbidtj him. 
The ox fay^tijj, God deftrooy the' with the fäm thy enuymg, 
that nether qxt ie'dd with hey, nor f^ffer^ft me' too be' fe'dd 
with it 

The moral. lo 

V'ery-many be' of thaT natür, that they enu'y thai t^ing 
in Qther, which them-felu'J can not attein-yntoo tl^rgwh want 
of wit 9r jijdg'went 

65. Of the crow and the fhe'p. 
A crow flijtter^t^ on a f he'p/ bak. The fhe'p fayt)j, if i» 
th\^ fho^ldft fli^tter fo on a dog, th\i f hoijldft beer mis-hap. 
Byt the crow faytj?, I know on whooifa I laep, be'ing trgbl/Qm 
too the qiet, [and] fre'ndly too the cruel, qx mihti.] 

The moral. 
The innoc'ent gx hyrtZes] and the piain gx fimpl] hau «• 
a continual ftr^f prep^d with the e'u'l. Eu'ery innoc'ent or 
möft h^rties] ig baetJV-dQwn too the groi^d: Bijt no man 
tTQbtft^f the aerz of the hi^t-fijd, and v'ery-cruel man. 

66. Of the pe-cok and nihtfngäl. 
The pe-cok cgmplain^t^ too Juno the fifter and w]^f of m 
the mihte Jupiter, that the niht^ngäl fing^t^ fwe't, [andj that 
he' ij mok^ of al ifaen for hij höre' hörc'wes. Too whooih 
Juno fai^tl^, eu'ery-6n hatl^ hij gift from God. The nihtmgäl 
exc'el?tl^-far in finging, th\i exc'el^ft with fetherz: It be'* 
cgm^tlt^ eu'ery-ön $oo be' content with hij-ow^ chaNc'. 3o 
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The moral. 
Let ys ttk with a t^ank-ftjl m^d the ÜfingJ ihat God 
ge'a*?^> fre'fy, nether Jet ys fe'k greBter t^fingj. God doot^i 
no-t^ing raf h/y. 

5 67. Of a cÄt fQm-what-öld, and of ifa^c*. 

The cat lakmg ftrengt^, byca^j-of 61d-äg*, waj not 4bl 
ngw too chäc' ifayc' aj f he' waj wgnt, f he* j^e'gan Joo deuyj 
dec'eit, [and] h^d^ her-felf in a litl haep of wheet Qt meel] 
höpmg that it woyld be' fo, that fhe' miht catch with-o^t 
io labgr. The ifayc' i^n thither, and whflß they CQu'et Joo eet 
wh»t a( ^r deu'Qttfd of the cat yntoo ön. 

The moral. 

When any-6n ij deftitut of ftrengt^f th6r ij ne*d of wit. 

Lyfander the Lac'edemoniaw waj wgnt t^o fay oft-tj^z, 

15 whit^er the lyonz fkin miht not cQm, the foxfe/ fkin myft 

be' täky. Which ^e' may fay mör-plainfy, ÜufS : Wh»r Vertn 

con not doo yn^wh, fi^tfey m^ft be* vjcd. 

68. A fäb( tÜLN oyt-of Mantaan. 
A c'ertein cgntry-man gatherjd v'ery-fau'ery apiz of an 

20 api-tre' which he* had in a very-net litt feld, he' g^u* 
gathewd gr chöjN] apIz too hij maifter be7ng a tgwnz-man, 
whoo be'mg entyc'^d with an yn-credibi fwe'twes of the apIz, 
at-lengt^ remoou'^d the ap(-tre' yntoo him-felf: the apl-tre' 
be'ing v'ery-61d wither§d, and theer the aplz and api-tre* 

25 YSBr Zoft toogether pr a-lj^k.] Which when it waj töld too 
the g99d-man of the hgws, he' faytb, alas hgw hard a tl^ng 
ij it too plant pr fet] an old tre' in an-gther pläc' cjs I had 
yngwh and fpär, if I bad know» t^o lay br^dlz on my 
CQu'etQof^ies, and Joo gather the frut from the bgw. Mantuan 

30 reh®rc'?tl^ this fäbl, thus: 

A cQntry-man riht-fwe't aplz <Jid gather from a tre', 
WhsBr-of he' waj wgnt (oo ge'u' giftj, too tgwnff h maifter fre': 
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B^t the maifter eatic'ed with the fw'etnes of the frut, 
Re-moou'4 the tre* intoo the groi^ndj, next too hij-owjv^ 

hQws fet<: 
B\it bycaij^ it waj ou'er-öld, re-moou'ed foon ^d dy, 
And the encreßc' with the bre'dor ^i perifh-ytteriy. 5 

It waj yngwh, fayt^i the maifter, apiz too tak, alas, 
II ij re-moou'd a tre' when it waxth haxd with äg* long paft. 

The moral. 
They that be' too-w^j, and folow t^ingj yn-graNtabI, §,r 
foolz: he' that ij wyj reftrain^t^i hij dej^rz. 10 

69. Of the lyon and the frog. 
A lion hau'ing-fe'm^d ^oo hae^r a v'oic', Iflept-fgrl^i not 
witho^it tremblmg, looking-for fgm t^iing of graet förc' gr v'aluj 
at-lengtt th6r go^t^ a litl frog or fely frog] o\^t-of the water: 
fsBT beVng p\it^-away, the lyon approchmg traed^tt dQwn the 15 
fely bflBft with hij fet. 

The moral. 
This fäbt forbid^t^i vain faerz, aj that fäbl, tijchmg the 
brood of the hilz, be'mg t^rN^d by William 6a\idan^s. 

70. Of the emot. 20 

The emot beVng tt^irft* fäm too a fpring, that he' miht 
drink, by chaNC' he' fei intoo the well, a c^lu'er helpjtl^ 
him with a bQwh caft^-dQwn from a tre' a-far-of. The emot 
elimmg-on the bQwh ij fau'ed. A fgwlor ij at-hand that he' 
may tak the c^ilu'er: the emot 4ooth not f\^fer him, he' iä 
catchftl^ the fgwlorz foot with bytmg, the cylu'er fly^t^-away. 

The moral. 
This fäbl taech^tt that gggd wil myft be' req^ted too 
them that dejeru' v'ery-wel. 

Palaestra LIL 4 
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71. Of the bird/. 
When the k^ud of bird/ wander^d-abröd fre'Zy, they 
dejyrfd that a king miht be' ge^u'jv^ them. The pe-cok thowht 
him-felf che'Ky wgrthy, whoo fhoi^d be' chögN, bycayij he' 
5 waj the be^ty-f^ilöft. He' be'iDg acc'epted or takjv] for king, 
the py faith, king, if th\^ reynmg, the SBgl f hal be'gin ^oo 
chäc' ys fto^itZy aj f he' ij wgnt, by what mflen wilt th\i driu' 
her-away co Hgw wilt thij fäu' Qr ke'p] ys c^ 

The moral. 
10 In a princ' the fau'or or bei^ty] ij not fo {oo be' re^ 

garded or look^too] aj the ftrengt^ of body and wyjdgm. 

72. Of a fik man and a phi^ic'ion. 
A phijic'ion lookt^-too a fik man, at-lengt^i he' dy^t^. 
Then the phijic'ion fay^t^ too the kinz-rfien Qr cqjnz] this 

19 man dy^d with intemperanc'. 

The moral. 
Exc'ept a man wil laeu' drgnkNwes and v'ain plaejwr 
fpe'dify, ether he' f hal neu'er CQm too öld-äg', or-elc' he' fhat 
hau' a v'ery fhort öld-äg'. 

20 73. Of the lyon and gther. 

The lyon, the as, [and] the fox go a-hynt/ng Qr too 
hipt] a graet h^ntmg Qr qarry] ij täkjsr, the täk-Y qarry be'ing 
cgmroaNdßd foo be' dew'yded, [and] the as laying fingt Qr 
feu'eral part too eu'ery-6n feu'eralfy, the lion rör^t^-o^t, he' 

25 catchft^ and tser^t^ the as in pe'c'e/. AfterM;ard he' ge'u'^t^ 
that bujiwes too the fox, whoo be'mg fetter, when, a-grset- 
dael the beft part be'mg fet^ for the lyon, fhe' had referu'^d 
or ke'pjt] fcärc' the Iseft part for her-felf, the lyon afk^t^i of 
whoom fhe' waj fo /ai^ht. Too whoom fhe' (fhewfng the 

30 ded as) fay^t^, the calamity, [deftri^c$ion or mifery] of him 
Ijath ta^ht me'. 
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The moral. 
He' ij happy whoom gtherz haniz mäk war. 

74. Of the kid and the wQlf. 
A kid lookmg o\^t-of a window waj böld ^oo rail at a 
wQlf paßng-by. Too whooiii the wQlf fay^tl^, th\^ wicked 6n, ^ 
th\i 4ooft not fpaek in reproch too me', bat the pläc'. 

The moral. 
Both the tym and the pläc' ge'u' yntoo a man böldwes 
oft-tjhnz. 

75. Of an as. lo 

An as cgmplainmg of the crueUy of a gardNor, beTe'ch^t^ 
Jupiter that an-gther maifter be' ge'u'iv^ him. Jupiter gratiQßy 
hflBY^t^ the aft/ praierz, [and] ge'u'gt^ him a t^lor: with whooih 
when he' cari^d tj^lz and heuler b^rdNZ on hij bak, he' ^ent- 
agein too Jupiter, [aiid] prai^t|i that a maifter miht be' ge'u'iv^ u 
him, that miht be' me'ker qt g'entler,] Jupiter la^ihed. g)et 
he' Jeft not of foo be' emeft, [and] ^oo pray gr entraet] fo 
mych yntil he' conftrain^d Jupiter. Jupiter ge'u'ft^ him a 
tanor, whooih when the fe'ly-as tl^rgwhZy-kne'w, he' fay^t^, 
alas wretch that I am, whoo whj^l/it I am content with no 3o 
maifter, liau' hapi^^d on him, that wil not fpär aj mijch ^ 
ray fkin, aj m^ch aj I ges or för-fe'.] 

The moral. 
We' condemN al-way tl^ing/ that be' prefent: aod cräu' 
ne'w, which (aj it ij wgnt too be' fayed) be' not better than ai 
the 61d. 

76. Of an 61d wg-man and [hirj maid/. 
A c'ertein 61d wQ-man had v'ery-many maid/, whooiii 
fhe' ca(^d-yp \oo wgrk daiZy be'för it wax^d liht, at the 
crowmg of a cok, which fhe' cherifh^d at h6m. At-Iengt^ so 
the maid/, be'?ng moou'ed with werywes of the daiZy bujiwes, 

4* 
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kil the cok, hopmg ngw he' be'mg kiW, that them-felu'/ fhal 
fle'p yntoo mid-day ör noon.] Bi^t this hop dec'eiu'^d the 
wretched maid/. For aj the miftres kne'w the cok kiled^ 
f he' commaNdft^i them ^oo ryj afterirard or from-thenc-fgrtt] 
& in the yn-tym/y niht. 

The moral. 
It ij com^inZy /p6kN: wh^l/T; many ihen ft^dy ^oo au'oid 
an ou'er-heu'y e'u'I, they fat intoo an-Qther contrary [too it.] 

He' fal^t^i on the rok that wil au'oid the gylf. 

10 77. Of the as and the hors. 

An as thowht a hors blefed qi bappy,] bicayj he' waj 
fat, and liu'4 in ydlwes, bi^t fay^d that him-felf waj yn-happy,. 
bicayj he' wag Isen and carren-lsen, and waj occupied of an 
yn-me'k gx yn-g'entt maifter with bsermg bi^rdNz daiZy. Not 

15 m\ich after men cry too w6pNZ or al-am ij cryed.j Then 
the hors p^it^t^ not away the hors-man from hij bak, not 
the brydl o^t-of hij mo^t^i, nor w6pN from hij body. This 
be'ing fe'jv; the as t^iank^t^ God greetZy, that he' ipäd not 
him a hors, b\it an as. 

20 The moral. 

They be' wretched gr in mifery] whoom the comi^n fort 
ii^dg'^t^ blef^d Qr happyj and th6r be' not a-few blef^d, that 
t^ink them-felu7 very-wretched, or in möft mifery.] The 
fhoo-mäkor fayth that the king ij happy, whooih he' fe'^t^i 

35 fi^mif hed of at t^ing/, not confidenng intoo hgw grflBt bujinel7 
and cärz the king ij drawjv, when in the msen whyl him- 
felf fing^tlj with pgu'erty the beft [of al.] 

78. Of a lyon and a g6t. 
A lion hau'ing-fpy^d a g6t Walking on a hih fte'p-hil 
jo by chaNc', warN^t^ her, that fhe' fhoi^ld cgm-dQwn rather 
intoo the gre'n medow. The göt fay^t^, per-adu'entur I woyld 
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doo it, if th^ lyaer-away, whoo 4ooft ^^^ coynlt me' it, that 
I fho\üd not täk any pleejfer thser-of, bi^t that thi^ beding 
hi^ngRi mibtft hau' what th\i mihtft deu'oijr. 

The moral. 
Beie'u' not al ihen, for fgm prou'yd not for the', bi^t for 5 
them-felu'/. 

79. Of the räu'N and Qther bird/. 
The räu'N fein^t^ him-felf too c'elebrat or too önor] hij 
birt]^-t)e'r, [and] inu'yt^th or cal§tti-in] the fmal bird^ too 
fi^per. They CQm al for the möft part, the rau'N with grset 10 
rejoic'mg and fau'gr rec'eiu'^t^ them that cQm, and teerfth 
in pe'c'e/ the rec'eiu'ed. 

The moral. 
They be' not al fre'nd/ that fpaek-fair, or fein that they 
be' wiHng or wil] doo liberal/y or g'entOy] pooijNz Ij-hfdd 15 
ynder this hgny. 

80. Of ge'c\ 
Ge'c' be'ing in CQmpany with cränz wäft^d a feld, whoo 
beVng hse'rdd, the cgntry-ihen ^r caried yntoo them fgrü^- 
with. The cränz, hau'mg fpy^d the cgntry-ihen, fly-away, so 
the ge'c' ^r täkzyr, whoo be'ing let^ with the bi^rdN or weih^] 
of their body lyeßr not äbl ^oo fly-yp. . 

The moral. 
A tgwn be'/ng w()n of the enemy, the poor or ned/] 
get^t^-away him-felf »j/ty, bi^t the rieh ij in bondag' be'mg « 

81. Of Jupiter and the Aap. 
Jupiter graetZy-dejyrmg ^oo know whoo of mortal [creä^ 
tterj] Ijrowht-fgrtl^ the trimeft ^Qng-önz, commaNd^t^i what- 
foeu'er liu'ing t^jdng ij any-whser t;oo be' cat^d-toogether. 30 
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They njn-toogether too Jupiter from-eu'ery-whfler, the kynd 
of fgwlz and beeft/ ^eer prefent gr cgram:] among whooifa 
when the aap fäm-thither toö, bsBring hir il-fau'gred kitling/ 
on hir arM, no-man coi^ld temperat or meejur] him-felf] from 
5 lai^hing, bi^t Jupiter him-felf lai^h^d v'ery-exc'edingfy toö. 
The aap her-felf fay^t^ji thser by-and-by, ^e mary, Jupiter 
toö oi^r i^dg* know^t^ji that my kitlingj greetiy exe'el at hQw 
many foeu'er be' he'r. 

The moral. 
10 Onz-owjv^ ij faier too eu'ery-ön: aj the prou'erb ij. And 

elc-wheer in Tl^eocriti^s. Thöj t^ing^ that be' Iseft fair or 
fQwleft] fe'm fair too 6n iQu'mg them. 

82. Of the 6k and the re'd. 

The 6k be'mg Very-fi^l of difdain and pryd go^t^ too 

15 the re'd, fayfng, if thij hau* a cgrag'iQs breft jjr ftQmakJ cQm- 

on too the fiht qx battel] that o\ir twooz chaNc' may fhew 

whether ij better or exc'elf tl^] in ftrengtl^ qx f6xc\] The re'd 

hau'ing-maru'el^d no-ttdng at fo grsBt trii^mphrng of the 6k, 

and the v'ain böftmg of hij ftrengt^ji, anfwered th^s: I refuj 

20 ftrj^f nQw, nether ^oo^^ ^Y fortün gre'u' me'. For thowh 

I be' moou'abi yntoo eu'ery part qx fyd] t|et I t^rgwWy- 

ou'ercQm the noyj-fi^l qx foi^nd-ftjl] tempeft^. If 6nc' king 

fleoli^s fhat fend-fgrt^ the wraftlmg wynd/ oi^t-of the wyd 

den Qr cäu'] th^ wilt fal withat, and then fhalt be' mok^ 

55 of me'. 

The moral. 
This fäb( declar^t^i, that they ^r not al-way the ftrong^ft, 
that trii^mph on gther, thowh prou'6ked with no wrong. 

83. Of a fifhor and a litt fifh. 
30 A fifhor 4^e*w-oi^t a litt fifh with a hook dawbM with 

msBt Qr baited, [and] caft^ intoo the water. The captiu' or 
fifh be'ing takjv] pray^tj^ and beTe'ch^th him that he' woyld 
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let her be'ing a v'ery-lit{-6n ^oo go-away, and ^oo grow, 
that afterw^ard he' miht get her be'ing grsBter. The fifhor 
faytti, I biy not hop witli ptfd whoo v'erify hau' be'i^ al- 
way of thaT natür, that what-foeu'er I miht I waj mör wiling 
rather ^oo täk [it] a-way in the prefent Qr with-o\it delay.] 5 

The moral. 
This fäbl waTN^tlj ys, that we' looj not from 01^ fingorz 
fuR t^jiing/ t^rQwh höp pf yn-foR t^iing^ at any tym. For 
what ij foolif her (aj ij in C'ic'ero) than ^oo hau' yn-c'erten^yz 
for c'ertentyz. 10 

84. Of the emot and gras-hopor. 
Winter going-on, the emot ^xe'w whaet intoo a floor qi 
piain pläc'] too the f\in. The gras-hopor fe'ft^ji it, fhe' n^n^t^ji 
thither [and] afk^t^ a cöin. The emot fay^t^, why ^ooft 
not thi^ by my exampl draw in fgmer, and lay on a hsep, 15 
what-foeu'er thij ^.rt äbl c^ She' anfwer^t^, that fhe' fpent 
that tfm in finging. The emot la^htng, fay^ti^, if thij ^t 
wgnt ^00 fing in f^mer, thi^ gtrt hi^gm ngw wgrthify. 

The moral. 
We' 9.r warN^d by this litt fäbl, ^oo fe'k thöj t^ing/ 20 
whser-with wsek old-äg* may be' f^ifteined Qr holdN-yp] whyl/t 
aj-^et th6r ij ftrengt^ji of body. By winter ynderftand öld- 
Äg', by fQmer ynderftand ^ut^, and thar-fäm floi^r of äg'. 

85. Of a Hon and a hjjl, 
A bi^l fle'^d from a lion, [and] hapivigd on a göt. The 35 
göt t^retN^t^i with horN and frgwn-fi^l f6r-hed. Too whoorii 
the b^l be'ing fi^ of wrat^i Qr anger,] fay§t^: Thy f6r-hed 
drawiv-toogether intoo wrinktz ^ooth not mäk me' a-frairf, 
bi^t I fser the hug' Qr fe'rc'] lion, whoo exc'ept he' cIsbu'cJ 
too my bak Qr "^Sdr at my he'lz,] thi^ f hoi^ldft know n^w that so 
it i} not fo fmal a mater ^oo fiht with a b\il, and ^oo folow 
the bl\id of my wo\ind. 
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The moral. 
Calamity or mifery] ij not too be* aded ^r p^tt] yntoo 
ihen ftjl of mifery. He' ij in mifery yngwh, that ij 6nc' in 
mifery. 

5 86. Of a nijrc' and the wglf. 

A nijrc' thretN^t^ii a chj^ld we'p/ng, that he' fhoyld be' 
ge'a'jv too the wglf, exc'ept he' wo^ld hold hij psec'. By 
chaNc' the wglf hse'r^t]^ it, [and] tary^tl^ at the door in h6p 
of maet, at-laft the chj^ld waxft^-ftil, fle'p cre'pfng on him. 

10 The wglf ret^^rN^t^ intoo the wg^d/, be'ing faftfng and emptt: 
the fhe'-wglf enqj^r^t^ or afk^t^J wheer the prey ij. He' 
fyl of wailmg Qt grönmg] fay^t^i, word^ ^8Br ge'u'jv^ me': a 
nyrc' t^retN^d that fhe' woyld caft-oi^t a chj^ld that we'p^t, 
bijt fhe' dec'eiu'^d me'. 

15 The moral. 

TrvJ*t ij not ^oo be' ge'u'-y too a w^-man. 

87. Of a fnail and a här. 
Weriwes of-craep/ng ^ook the fnail, fhe' promij^tt pserlz 
of the red fae, if any woi^d lift her yp intoo the air. The 
w 8BgI lift^t^i her yp, [and] afk^t^i reward, [and] dig^tl^ with 
hir nailz Qr talant/] the fnail not hau'fng a reward. So the 
fnail whoo graetiy dejyrfd ^oo fe' the ftarz Jeft hir lyf in 
the ftarz or c'eleftial fynz.] 

The moral. 
35 Be' content with thy fortün. Ther be' fgm, whoo if they 

tad remain^d low gr $mb(] miht be'w fäf, [and] be'mg wäd 
loftt Ijau' fal3i intoo daNg'erz. 

88. Of crab/, the m^ther and the fgn. 
The m^ther or dam] warN^t^ the crab going-bakward, 
so that fhe' fhoi^ld go f6ru;ard: He' fay^t^, mgther, go be'för, 
[and] I wil folow. 
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The moral. 
Thi^ fhoyldft reproou* nön of a fai^lt, whaer-of thy-felf 
maift be* reproou^d. 

89. Of the ft^n and the nort^-wynd. 

The fl^n and nortiti-wi^d ftriu', whether ij ftronger. They s 
C9u*naiit t^o proou' their toxc'e] ypon a trau'elor 9r way- 
färing man, that he* fhoyld beer the v'icton, that fträk-of 
the clök. The norti^-wj^nd fet^t^-on Qt go§t]^-too] the trau'elor 
with a tembl-röring ftorii, bijt he' IsBu'^tl^ not of from-going, 
dybKng hij clöthmg or garment] The fi^nz ti^rN ij c^m, lo 
whoo (the ftotM be'mg elsen-ou'ercQined by litt and litt) fet^tl^- 
oi^t hij bsemz. The way-färing man be'gin^t]^ t^o be' hot, 
too fwet and too blow. At-laft not be'ing äbl too go-on 
getftl^ fhadowgd eold, and fit^t^i-dgwn ynder a wQQd f\ß. of 
l8eu7, hij clok be-mg caftt-away. So the v'ietori hapN^d too 15 
the fijn. 

The moral. 

Se' agein and agein with whooih thi^ ftryu'^ft. Fov 
atthowh thi^ ^rt ftrong, per-adu'entür ther ij an-gther ftrong^r 
than thi^: or if he' be' not ftrong^r, c'erteinZy eraft/^r, that 20 
he' ean ou'ercgm thy ftrengt^i with hij eo\inc'(. 

90. Of the as. 
An as CQm^tl^ intoo a wggd, he' fynd^th the fkin of a 
lion, with which he' be'ing araied, go^t^i-agein intoo the 
pafturz, he' mäk^t^ a-fraicZ and driu'§tl^-away the flok/ and 25 
grset herdy of cattel. He' that had loft him cgm^t^, and 
fe'kft^ hij as. The as npft^i at hij maifter be'ing fe'n t|e 
he' njn^th at him with hij rörmg. Bijt hij maifter (the äffe/ 
serz be'ing caijht which ftood-oyt) fayth, my fe'ly as I 
know the' v'ery-wel, althowh th^ dec'eiu' Qther. 30 

The moral. 
Thi^ fhoyldft not fein thy-felf too be' thax that thy §,rt 
not. Thy fhoyldft not böft thy-felf too be' IserN^d, when 
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thij ^rt yn-lserN^d, nether rieh, not nöbt, when \b^ ?rt poot 
and not nöbl. For the trufl^ be'tng foxpid^ thjf. f halt be' mok^. 

91. Of the frog and the fox. 

A frog be'mg gow oijt-of a fen, profef^t^ phijik among 

5 wyld bsßfty in the w^Qd/. She* fay^t^ji that fhe' ge'a'^tj^ pläc' 

nether too Hyprocates nor Galen. The fox mok§d Qtherz 

bele'u'ing the frog. The fox fay§tt, fhal fhe' be' co^nt^d 

fkil-fijl in phijik, whooz fäc' ij fo paal cc) B^t Jet hir cur 

hir-felf. [Thijs] the fox mokt. For the frog? faß' ij of a 

10 wan CQl^r. 

The moral. 
It ij a pooint of foolifhwes and a mokore t^o profes 
thaT that thij know^ft not. 

92. Of a dog byting-mych. 

15 The owjwr I?oijnd a clog too a dog b^ting ihen oftN, 

that eu'ery-6n miht täk-he'd too him-felf. The dog thowht 
that a CQmliwes waj ge'u'iv^ too hij v'ertu, and defpyj^d hi^ 
familiarz. Th6r fäm too this dog an-Qther, ngw grau' in Äg' 
and ai^tority, warNing the fäm dog that he' fho^ld not mis- 

20 täk. For he' fay^t^i, thaT-fäm clog ij ge'u'iv the' for a dis- 
önor, not for onor. 

The moral. 
A v'ain glori^os man f^m tj^m accoijnt^tl^ it a praij too 
him-felf, that ij reproch too him. 

25 93. Of a camel. 

A camel be'mg wery of him-felf, cgmplain^d that bi^lz 
be'ing nötabUy marked ^oo go with twoo hörNz, that him- 
felf be'mg yn-amed waj caft^-of of gther baeft/. He' pray^t^i 
Jupiter that hörNz may be' ge'u'i\r hirii. Jupiter lai^h^t^ at 

30 the foohfhwes of the camel, and ^oot^ not önZy deny hij 
praier, bijt a(fo mak^t^i fhort^r the baeft/ serz. 
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The moral. 
Let eu'ery-ön be' content with hij fortün. For many 
going after a better fortün Jjau' njnij intoo a wQrs. 

94. Of twoo fre'nd/ and a bär. 
Twoo fre'nd/ mäk a i^rny, in their J^rny a bär me't§t^ 5 
them, 6n au'oydfth the daNg'er, a tre' beVng climed. The 
gther, when th6r waj no höp of efcäpmg, claptlj him-felf on 
the grgund. The beeft go^t^i thither, fhe' t^ich^t^i-oftN the 
man lymg, and ferch^tl^ hij mo^it^ and eerz. The man ftaying 
brett and moou'ing, the bär (whoo forbser^tt ded t^ingT) and 10 
hauVng tJ^owht that ij waj a ded body, go§t^i-away not 
hijrtfng. Hij felow af king after^rard, what the bseft had faycj 
intoo hij ser, whßft he' lay. The gther fay^t^, that he' 
warN^d this, that he' fhoi^ld neu'er mäk igrny with fijch- 
maner fre'nd/. 15 

The moral. 
Faitj^-ff^lwes ij a fe'IdQm bird in the ert^i, and möft-lyk 
a blak fwan. Adu'erfity and daxg'erz fhew a tru fre'nd. 

95. Of the bald hors-man. 
A hors-man be'mg bald ^lad ty§d in hij cap a coi^nterfet 20 
bi^fh of hfier, he' c^m^t^ intoo the piain fe'ld, a fharp nortiti- 
wynd blowmg, and whyl/l he' täk^t^ ü he'd of the hseri hat, 
fgdenZy the baldwes appe'r^t^i. The CQmpany-aboi^t laijh-algwd, 
and alfo he' him-felf la\ih§t^!i too. And faitlj, what ne'w t^iing 
ij it, that gtherz/ hserz fly-away, fe'mg-that they that -^edv 25 
myn-owiyr fel-away long-ago. 

The moral. 
The hors-man 4id fynZy, whoo waj not angR?, bi^t laicht 
with them that lai^h^d. TruZy when Socrates had rec'eiu'^d 
a blow in the market pläc', he' anfwer^d in this maner, that 30 
it waj a trgbl/Qm t^ing that ihen know not when they owht 
too go-f^rt^ with a helmet. 
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96. Of twoo pot/. 
Twoo pot7 ftood on a riu'erz bank, the on waj ert^iv, 
the Qther of bras, the forc' of the fl^d l?6r both: the brajN 
anfwer^d the ert^jsr that fser^tti knokmg-toogether, that he' 

5 fhoi^ld not ffiBr any tljing, and that he' him-felf wil täk cäi- 
yngwh, that the ert^jLY be' not knokt Then the gther faytl^, 
whether the flijd knok me' with the', or the* with me', both 
fhal be' doown with my daNg'er. Whfler-for it ijwith-o^t do^t, 
that I am ou'er-match^ of the', Qr rather I am detennin^d 

10 ^00 be' feparatßd gr feu'ered from the'.] 

The moral. 
It ij better that a man liu' with a lyk c^m-panion 
than with a mihtier. For th6r may be' daNg'er too the' from 
a mihtier man, and not too him from the'. 

15 97. Of a CQntry-raan and fortün. 

When a cgntry-man plgw^d, he' foifad trsBjiir in the 
ftjrowz. He' ge'u'^t^ tl^ank/ too the ertl^, which had ge'u'iR 
him it. Fortün fe'mg that no onor waj ge'u'si her, fpäk thi^s 
with hir-felf, the fool?Th man ij not t^iank-fi^l too me', when 

20 the trsejür ij /b\ind, bi^t thaT-fäni traöjür be'ing after?f;ard 
loft, he' wil trgbl me' firft of al with praierz and an oi^t-cry. 

The moral. 
When a ggod ti^rN ij rec'eiu'^d, Jet ys be' tljank-fvil too 
him that dejeru'^tl? wel toward ys. For yn-tl^ank-fi^lwes ig 
25 wQrthy ^00 be' Je'reft of a gQpd t^rN, ^e which he' hatl^ re^ 
c'eiu'fd al-redy. 

98. Of the byl and the göt. 

A b^l ryin^t^ from a lion, and com^tlj too a den, fe'ktng 

a beding pläc'. A göt that waj with-in, njn^t^ with hi^ 

30 horNZ ageinft the bi^ going in. Then the b\il rörftl^-o^t with 

thsBj word/r TruZy th^ sd^ilj repft^ft my njnmg-away with 
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thy hötNz, b^t if he' y^t gon-away whooih I fle\ then th^ 
fhalt know, hQw mijch a göt may differ from the ftrengt^ji 
of a b^l. 

The moral. 
He' that know^t^ not that he' owht ^oo fi^ccgr men in 5 
mifery, or at-laeft not too hijrt them, ij a göt. For whoo- 
foea'er fhal not msöjur him-felf from the wronging of ihen 
in mifery, if (aj fortün ij chang'obi) gQQd l\jk retijrN too 
wretch^d men, withoi^t do^t he' wil repent that he' t^^t 
hyrt^d wretche/. 10 

99. Of the Aap and hir brood. 
Jupiter Ijad commaNd^d al liu'ing creätitrz ^oo be' in 
hiä v'e'w, ^00 j^dg' whooz of-fpring waj the fair^ft. The 
wyld bfiBft/ hafti^, the bird/ fly thither, and atfo the fifhe/ 
fwim too thaT trial. The aap hy^t^i laft of al, leedtng hir 1* 
brood with hir, the f^wl b^ittokj of which brood al ihen 
la^hing-at, the aap fay^t^i th^s: Let the v'ictori tary with 
him whooih Jupiter f hat fau'Qr, ^et in my j^dg'ment this my 
fgn ij v'ery-faier, and of riht ^oo be' prefered be'för the 
chylddörN of al thaej. For this faymg Jupiter lai^h^d to6. 30 

The moral. 
Böth we' and oyrz pleej o^r-felu^, bi^t Jet gtherz/ i^dg'^: 
ment be' tyching ys and t^ching o\^ doomg/, left, if o^r- 
felu'7 ii^dg* we' be' mok^ with the aap. 

100. Of the pe-cok and the crän. 2* 

A pe-cok and a crän f\ip toogether. The pe-cok böft^t^, 
fhew^t^-f^rt^ hij tail, and defpyj^tt the crän. The crän 
graNt^tjj thaT the pe-cock ij of be^ti-ft^l fetherz, bijt t|et 
that him-felf 4ootti go t^r^wh the clgwd/ with a c^rag'igs 
fliht, whyl/l the pe-cok fcärc'/y fli^tj^ yp the roof^ of a hoijs. jo 

The moral. 
No man f hoi^ld defpj^j an-Qther. Eu'ery-ön hat^ji hij gift, 
eu'ery-ön hati^ hij v'ertu. He' that lak^t^i thy v'ertu, per- 
adu'entur hatl^ thaT that thij lak^ft. 
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101. Of the ök and the re'd. 
An ök beding irökN-afi;inder with a mihti fo^tl^-wj^nd ij 
t^rowj^-dgwn intoo a riu'er, and wh]^l/1t it flöt^t^, by chaNc' 
it bang^t^ji with hij bgw/ on a re'd. It meru'el§tt that the 

5 re'd ftand^t^i whöl in fo graet a hijrlmg wj^nd. The re'd 
anfwer^t^, that it-felf ij fäf, by-ge'u'ing pl&c', and by-t^TNing 
a-fj^d, and that it bQw^ti^ too the fQwt^-wj^nd, too the nort^- 
w^d, and too eu'ery blaft And that it waj no raeru'el that 
the ök (Jid fal-away, which dej^r^d not ^oo ^eld bijt too 

10 re|ift. 

The moraJ. 

Stryu' not ageinft a raihtier than thy-felf, bijt thi^ maift 
ou'er cQm him by ge'u'mg pläc' and f^ffenng. Which t^g 
V'irg'il the eloquent/t of the poet/ tsech^tl^ trimZy, [faymg:] 

/» Thi^ f\^n of the goddes Jet ys folow whither 

Fortünz ^oo draw ys, or pli^ bak ageJn 
What-foeu'er fhal be', eu'ery fortiin m^ft 

Be' v'anqifh^ by fyffRnig [this ij m6r-c*ertein.] 



102. Of the tygB and the fox. 

30 A h^ntor chäc'ed wyld bseft/ with dart/. The tygE 

bid^tt al the w^ld beeft/ ^oo ftand-afyd, and fay^t^, that he- 
him-felf alön wil end the battel. The hijntor go§tl^-on ^oo 
fhoot. The tygR ij woi^nd^d v'ery-m^eh: the fox afk^tj^ him 
r^mng-away from the fiht, and drawing oijt the dart, whoo 

25 had fo graötZy h^rtf the v'aliant bseft. The ifgR anfwer^ti^, 
that he' kne'w not the a\^tor of the woi^nd, byt that he» 
\bk a ges by the grsetwes of the wo^nd, that it waj tQm 
man. 

The nioral. 

30 Streng ihen be' rafh for the möft part, and c^mng 

ou'eregm^t^^ forc', natür, and ftrengt^i. 
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103. Of the b^lz and the lion. 
Th6r ^8Br fower bi^z, too whooifa it plflej^d that their 
wel-fär fhoyld be' comi^, and their daNg'er comi^n. The 
lion fe'^t^ them fe*dmg toogether, althowh he' be' hi^gEi, 
^et he' ij faer-fi^ foo fet on them be'ing iooined-toogether. 5 
Firft he' endeu'gr^tj^ t^o pi^t them a-fi^der with dec'eit-fyl 
Word/, then he' pvlft^ji them in pe'c'e/ be'ing feparated. 

The moral. 
No-thing ij fuRer than agre'mg toogether, ^e v'arianc' 
mäk^t^ji ftrong ifaen ^oo be' wcek. 10 

104. Of the tre' and the byfhe/. 
The fir-tre' ij fayed of-öld too defp^j b^fhe/, it böft^t^ 
that it-felf ij tal, that it ij pläc'ed in greet hQwfe/, that it 
ftand^tti in fhip/ with a fayl. That the bi^fhe/ be' jow, no- 
t^ng wQtt^, and fit for no vc'. Whooj anfwer waj f^ch: is 
SuEZy th\i fir-tre', th^ böft^ft of thy gQgd t^jiing/, and triipiph^ft 
ou'er oijr e'u'lz. Byt thy ^ooft not reherc' thy e'u'fz, and 
ou'er-paffft oyr gggd t^ing/. When thi^ fhatt be' cut^-of 
with a foynding ax, hgw woi^ldft thi^ be' wilmg that thi^ 
^eer l^k ys, whoo be' cärZes. 20 

The moral. 
B6th the hih^ft fortün hatl^ hij e'u'lz in it, and th 
loweft fortün hatl^ hij gQQdwes. That I may fay no gther 
tljing ngw, the byfh ij c&rZes and fäf, the fir-tre' ij nether 
withoi^t fser, nor lak^t^i daNg'er. Horac' fai^tl^ thi^s: m 

Hih tQwerz fal-dgwn with heu'ier fat. 
And lihtNing/ ftryk the hih/t hilz of al. 

105. Of the fifhor and a litl fifh. 
A litl fifh be'mg drawiv-yp with a hook, pray^tlj the 
fifhor, that he' miht be' lett-go. He' fay^t^ that he' waj of- 30 
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lät fpawned of hij mQther, and that he' co^ld not help the 
täbl m^ch, when aj-^et he' ij fmal. If he' woyld let him 
go, that he' be'mg greet woi^d ret^TN too hij hook wilingZy. 
The fif hör deny^t^ that he' wil let-go a c'erten ßr Tue] prey 
5 althowh fma(: he' fai^t^i, I know what I hau', I know not 
what I fhal hau'. I biy not höp for prj^c'. 

The moral. 
A c'erten qx fuRJ t^iing ij better than an yn-c'erten 
ttiing, a prefent t^ing ij better than a t^ing too cgm, aU 
10 thowh fgm tym a fmal coraodity be'ing forgow t^t^ l^rowht 
a graet 

106. Of a bird and her ^.Qng. 
A bird warNgth her t)9ng-önz, that they mark dilig'entZy, 
whyl/lt fhe' ij-away, if tätk be' mäd tijchmg fehng of the 

15 cörN, the ^gng-önz be'/ng fser-fi^l telft^i their dam when fhe' 
reti^rN^th from fe'dmg, that the owj^or of the fe'ld ^ad com* 
mit^d thaT trau'el too hi^ neihb^rz. She' anfwer^t^ that th6r 
ij no daNg'er. Alfo an-gther day, they trembKng, fay, that 
the fre'nd/ be' reqyr^d too raep. She' bid^t^i them agein that 

20 they be' cäries. The third day when fhe' hse'rcjd that the 
owNox had appoointed with hij fgn, too entR intoo haru'eft 
the day next after serly qx in the morning] with a hooL 
the dam fay^t^, ngw it ij tym that we' häft-away, I fsBr^d 
not the neihbgrz and fre'nd/, bycai^j I kne'w that they woi^d 

2.5 not cgm. I fser the ownox^ for the t^iing ij too him a deliht. 

The moral. 
The möft part of ys be' fli^gifh in gther ihenz matterz. 
Whcer-for if thi^ be' wilmg that any t^ng be' cäred-for in 
Order, thi^ fhoyldft not commit it too an-gther, bi^t fhoyldft 
30 täk he'd of it thy-felf. 

107. Of a cgu'etgos man and an enu'igos. 
Twoo men pray^d too Jupiter, a cgu'etgos and an enu'igos. 
Jupiter fent Apollo, that their praierz miht be' fatiffied by 
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him. He' ge'u'^titi too böth a fre* ability t^o wifh, with this 
condijion, that what-foeu'er the ön ^id cräu', the gther f hoyld 
rec'eiu' the fäm tliing d\^bled. The cQiVetgos man do^t^d a 
long tym, for-aj-niuch aj he' t^ink^t^^ that no-tl^ing woyld 
be' yngwh. At-laft he' afk^t^ not a few t^ng/, and hij 5 
cgmpanyon rec'eiu'^tlti dubl. AfterM?ard the enu'ygos man 
afk^tl^ this, that him-felf may be' ie'reft of 6n of hij yiz, 
be'mg glad that hij felow fhoijld be' p\^nifhed in böth. 

The moral. 
What can fatiffy cQu'etQofnes c^ B^t th6r ig no-tl^ng 10 
mad^r than enu'y, which wifh^t^i it-felf e'a'I, fo-that it may 
h\p± an-Qther. 

108. Of a lion and a gotZing. 
A lion fe'^t^i a litt göt hang on ä bufhi rok Qx clif:] 
he' co\infl§t]^ her ^oo CQm-d9wn, that fhe' miht gather tym 15 
and wilowz in the piain fe'ld. The litt göt refuj^t^i t^o 
CQm-dgwn ery/ng-alQwd agein, that hij word/ wser not il, 
but that hij mynd waj ful of dec'eit. 

The moral. 
Confider what any 4oot^i coijnfl the'. Many perfwäd ao 
profitabI tl^ingj not for the', bijt for them-felu'/. 

109. Of the crow and the backet. 
A crow be'ang v'ery-tl^irftt foi^nd a bijcket of water. 
B^t the blicket waj de'per than that the water miht be' tischt 
of the crow. He' affay^th ^oo po\^E-o\jit the blicket, and ij 35 
not äb(. Then he' caft§tJ^-in grau'el be'mg gathered o\^t-of 
fand, by this msen the water ij lift^-yp, and the crow drink^t^. 

The moral. 
Som tym th\^ fha(t bring-too-pas by wyjdgm and coi^mc'I 
the tliing which thi^ canft not bring too effect with förc\ <» 

Palaestra LH. & 
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110. Of a lion and a hi^ntor. 
The lion ftryu'^t^ii with a hijntor. He' prefer^tj^ hij 
ftrengtt be'för the ftrengtiti of a man. After long ch^dmg 
ihe hyntor Ised^t]^ the lion too a nötabi toomb, whfler-in a 
5 lion waj grän'ed laymg-dgwn hij hed on a manz lap. The 
Tv^ld beeft deny^tj^ that thaT waj iydg'ment yngwh. He* 
faytt that ifaen gr&u'^ what they wo^ld: whaer-for if lionz 
Y8Br craft/ ihen toö, that nQw the man fhoyld be' gräu'iv 
ynder the lionz fe't. 

10 The moral. 

Eu'ery-6n böth fayth and dootl? aj m^ch aj he' may, 
which he' t^kftjj t^o be' for hij part and caijj. 

111. Of the ch^ld and the t^iie'f. 

A chyld fat we'ping at a well. A tl^e'f afk^t^ the cayj 

15 of-we'ping. The boy faytti, that th6r did fal a bijcket of göld 

intoo the water, the röp be'mg JrokN. The man yn-ray^t^ 

him-felf, laep^tjj intoo the well, and ferch^tl^. The v'effel not 

beVng fo^nd, he' clim§tl^-yp, and fj^ndft^i thser netter the 

ch^ld, nor hij cot: for-why the boy l?ad ryn^-away, when 

so he' tad t&kgi-away the cöt. 

The moral. 
They ^r deo'eiu'ed fgm tj^m, whoo ^r wgnt ^oo dec'eiu'. 

112. Of the cgntry-man and the fte'R. 
A cgntry-man had a fte'R refujing eu'ery band and ^6k. 

s5 The man be'ing prety-craftt c\it§tt-of the bseftf hörNz: for 
he' fträk with hij hörNZ. Then he' fet^tjj the fte'F, not too 
the cart, byt too the plQw, left he' fho^ild knok hij maifter 
with hij he'lz, aj he' ij wgnt, he' him-felf höld^ttji the plgw- 
tail, rejoic'ing that he' had I?rowht-too-pas by hij dilig'ene', 

30 that ngw he' waj fäf böth from hörNz and hoou'z. Bi^t what 
hapivi^d c<) The byl refifting fQm tymz, fil^t^i the c^ntry-manz 
fäc' and hed with fand, by fpringting with hij fe't. 
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The moral. 
Sgin be' fo fro?(;ard, that they can be' handled by no 
art and by no co^nc'I. 

113. Of the fatyr and the way-färmg man. 
The fatyr, whoo waj of 61d tj^m accoi^nt^d god of the 5 
plfiBjant wQ^d/, piti^d a goor by the way, be'ing ou'er-whek 
M^d with fnow, and al-möft ded with cöld, he* Ifled^t^ him 
intoo hij c&u\ and cherif hfth him with the fier. He' afkftl^ 
the ca^j, when the way-trau'elor breethfd intoo hij band/: 
whoo anfwering, faif t^, that they may be' wäd hot. After:: lo 
u;ard when they fat-dgwn at mset, the trau'elor blow^t^ in 
the brot^^, which t^ing he' be'mg afk«?d why he' did it, fayt^, 
that it may wax cöld. Then by-and-by the fatyr cafting- 
ojft the trau'elor, faytjf, I am not wilmg he' fho^ld be' in 
my cäu', whoo hat^ fo contrary a mo^th. i5 

The moral. 
Bewär if th6r be' a man of d\^bl talk in thy cgmpany, 
and that ij in hij communicac'ion a Protl^e^s, [that ij, yn- 
ftedfaft in word and de'd.] 

114. Of the bör and c^ntry-man. ^ 

A cgntry-man c^tj-of the ser of a bör that wäft^tlj the 
ftandmg cörN. He' c^t^-of an-gther, when he' waj cai^ht 
agein. And then he' catchf t^i him alfo when he' cgm^tj^-agein, 
and cari^t^ the täky bör intoo the tgwn appoointed for the 
deintywes of hij co\inf(or in law. When Ihe bseft waj cx^tt- 35 
opN in the feeft, the hart appe'r^t^ no-wheer. The maifter 
be'ing v'ery-angR/, and af kfng häft^/y of the cook/. The baily 
of hyf bandry anfwer^tti and faitj^, My lord, it ij no meru'el 
that thör appe'r^t^ no hart, I 4oo not t^dnk that the fooUTh 
bör had a hart at any t^m. For if he' tad had a hart, he' jo 
woi^ld neu'er retyrN^d fo oftN too my cörN yntoo hij pijnif h^ 
went Thys fay§d the c^ntry-man. Byt al the geftj y®^ 

5* 
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almöft ded with laijihmg, and laijih^d-algwd at the foolifhwes 
of the cgntry-man. 

The moral. 
The l^f of many ihen i^ fo harties, that th^ maift doijit 
5 whether they hau' a hart. 

115. Of the bi^l and the mo\jic\ 
A moijic' n^mng-away intoo hij hol had byt^N a bijilz 
foot. The bi^l fhäk§t^|i hij hötNZ, fe'kgt^ the enemy, and 
fynd^t^i him no-whser. The mo\^c' la\jihed-at him and fay^t^i, 
10 Th\ji fhoi^dft not defpyj any thaer-for, bicaijij th^ §,rt ftrong 
and hug': and ngw truZy a fmal moijic' t^t^i h^^rtj the* for 
no-t^ing, Qr withoijit reqytal. 

The moral* 
\iet no man weih hij eneray liht/y. 

15 116. Of the cgntry-man and Hercules. 

A h^fband-manz cart ftik^t^i in de'p myr, by-and-by 

he* wail^t^i for the help of the god Hercules, lymg yp-riht. 

Th6r t^iijindered a v'oic' from heu'N, it fayth: Th\ji tryflor, 

whip the horfe/, and ^oo thy-felf Isen with miht too the 
so whelz, and then cal Hercules. Por then Hercules wil be* 

at-hand be'mg caled. 

The moral. 
Idl prai^rz profit no-t^iing, which fuerfy God haer^t^i 
not. (Men fay) (Joo th\ji-thy-felf help thy-felf, then God wil 
25 help the*. 

117. Of a gooc*. 
Th6r waj a gooc' that lay^d feu'erol eg] of göld eu'ery 
day. The owj^or flai^t^i the gooc*, that he* miht be* mäd rieh 
f^denfy, höpmg that thör ^ay hydd (with-in) a king/ trsejur. 
30 B\jit the gooc' be*ing /bynd empri, the wretched ij aftgn^d, 
and afteru^ard fih^t^i and moijirNft^, that b6th hij welf^ and 
h6p ig ytterly-gon. 
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The moral. 
It ij too be' looköd-too, wif he/ ^.r too be' mejured, left 
we* be' raf h or too-emeft For häftines (Jootti hijirt toö, and 
he' that fe'k§tl^-for m6r than be'cgm^tti, gayn^tti no-ttiing 
fgm tpn. 5 

118. Of the gras-hopor and emot. 

Whyl/l the gras-hopor fing^t^ t^irgwh oijit the fgmer, 
the emot vjgt^i hij haru'eft^ fhe' draw^t^ cötN intoo her den, 
laymg it yp ageinft winter, when winter ij cruel the gras- 
hopor CQm^tt too the emot, and beg^t^i food. The emot re^ to 
fuj^tt him, faymg oftN, that her-felf 4id lab^r, whyi/t the 
gras-hopor f^ng. 

The moral. 

He' that ij flowt^i-f^l in ^ut^i, fhat want in äg', and he' 
that fpär^t^i not, fhal at-lengt^i beg. 15 

119. Of the Aap and her twoo chj^lddörN. 
When the aap (aj men fay) bre'dcj ^gng twinz, he' Igu'^t^ji 
the ön, and fet^t^i-liht by tho gther. The chj^ld-w^f wajj 
with the ^Qng twinz, and when fser hapivigd, fhe' aboi^t-Joo 
au'oid daNg'er cai^ht the be'loued in hir embrac'ing/, whooih 20 
fhe' bruä§tl^ on a fton, and kil^th, wh^I/t fhe' n^^t^-away. 
Bijt he' that wag fet^-liht-by, whoo held-faft on the rgwh 
bak of hir that pn-away, ^.böd fäf. 

The moral. 
It ij wgnt too hapiv that the parent/ them-felu'/ be' the 29 
occafion of e'u'( and daNg'er (tl^rgwh their too-m^ch cokering) 
too the chyld whoom they tender/y .Igu', he', whooih they 
Igu' les, fhewing him-felf v'aliant and v'ertugos. 

120. Of the ox and ^gng fte'R. 
An ox be'ing ngw aNc'ient tl^rgwh long t;^m ^xe'w the so 
plgw eu'ery day. A ygng fte'B be'ing with-o\jit labgr tri^ 
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i^mph^tl^ in the next pafturz, and at-laft chek§tl^ the fortün 
of the eider. He' böft^tl^ that he' hatl^ no knowZedg* of ^ök 
and band, that he' ij fre', that he' ij ;^dl, that the ox hat^ 
a nek worN bar with labgr: farder-m6r, that him-felf y fmooth 

5 and eisen, that the ox ij n^gged and filtl^«. The eider then 
fay^d no-t^g the contrary, b^t a fhort tfm after he' fe'^tji 
this tri^mphor leedcj too the altarz, and then fpsek^t^ with 
thöBj Word/. Wh8Br-too ij thy nie' lf\ cqmm ^ ThaT-fäm 
cäxZes ydlnes bring^t^ the' too the ax. Ngw at-laeft (aj I 

10 tl^ink) thi^ rather adu'ij^ft too me' lab9r, that fhal fäu' me', 
than ydlnes, which \^9.t]). l?rowht the' ngw too det^i. 

The moral. 
Th6r ij ne'd of lab^r and dilig'ent taking he'd too leed 
a lyf rihtZy. B^t the flijigifh, and ge'u'2^ too plsBjwr, fhal 
i5 get by. lot the end of their matterz, which they wo^ld not 
be' wiUng. 

121. Of the dog and the lion. 
A dog me'tf t^ a lion, and jeftpt^. Why ^ooft thiji wretched 
be'mg confumed with h\^nger ryin t^irgwh the wggdj and 
90 yn-acc^ftgmed pläc'e/ c^ Look-on me' be'mg fat and ffn^ and 
I get not theej t^^ng/ with labgr, b\jit with ydlwes. Then the 
lion fay§t^, truiy thij haft deinty difhej, h^t th\ji haft alfo 
fooUThiy band/. Be' th\^ a bond-man that canft fern'. Tru/y 
I am fre' nether wil I fern'. 

5.5 The moral. 

The lion anfwer^tifei trimty. For liberty ij better than 
any t^ng what-foeu'er. 

122. Of fifhe/. 

A riu'er-fifh ig c'ai^ht-away intoo the fse with the förc' 

30 of the ftrsem, whajr au'aNC'mg hij nöbtwes, he' way^tl^ al the 

kynd of the fse of no v'alu. The fsel fijffR^d not this, b^t 

faiftt, that the i^dg'ment of nöblwes fha( be' then, if he' 
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be'fng t&kN with the fsel be' carwd too the . market. That 
him-felf ij Jowht of nöbl ifaen, bi^t that the riu'er-fifh ij 
Jowht of the com\^ pe'pl. 

The moral. 
Many be' fo täkiv with deg^r of praij that they tel-öf 5 
and böft-of them-felu'/. Bi^t the praij of 6nz-owjyr moijt^ ij 
not co^nted praij too a man, b\^t ij täkj^-yp with the la^h/er 
of the hse'rorz. 

123. Of the libard and the fox. 
The libard whoo hath a cglgred bak l?e'gan too fwel 10 
with prj^d, gther bsefl^ (^e' the lionz) be'fng defpj^jed. The 
fox cgm^tl^ thither too him, and aduyj^t^ him not ^oo be' 
proijid, faying that he' had a g99dZy fkin in de'd, b^t that 
her-felf had a gggdfy m^nd. 

The* moral. n 

Th6r ij a differ^nc' and an order of gggd t^iing/. The 
g99d t^ing/ of body exc'el the g99d tl^ing/ of fortün. It 
be'hoou'^t^ that the g99d tj^ing/ of the mynd be' prefered 
be'för böth thöj. 

124. Of the fox and the fhe'-libard. ao 

When on a tym the fhe-libard defpyj^d the fox in 
compärijon of her-felf, bica^j her-felf had a fkin fpleked 
with fpot/ of al kj^nd of C9l9rz. The fox anfwer^tj^, that 
he' hat^ thaT bewty or C9niliwes in m^d, that the fhe'-libard 
had in hir fkin. 35 

The moral. 
Truiy it ij litl better ^oo be' ende'wed with a fro?i;ard- 
crafti wit, then it ij t^o be' ende'wed with a diu'ers-C9l9r«d 
fkin. 

125. Of the fox and the cat. so 

When 6n a tym the fox in communication, that fhe' 
had with a cat, böft^d that fhe' had diu'ers w;^lz, in-fo- 
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mi^ch that f he' had, ^e, a bag fikd fi^ of detfeit/. The cat 
anfwer^d, that he* had 6n art önZy, wheer-too he' tryft^d, if 
th6r lyflBr any daNg'er. Aj they talkgd toogether, fgdenZy a 
noyj of dogj njnmg thither, ij heöWd. Thaer the cat leep^tl^- 
yp intoo a v'ery-hih tre\ when in the msen wh;^l the fox, 
^ be'tng clöjed-aboi^t with a cgmpany of dog/, ij täkjv: 

The moral. 
The fäbt warN§tl^ that 6n-6nZy coijincl ij better fgm t^ 
(fo that it be' tru and effectwal) than many dec'eil^ and v'ain 
co^nc'fz. 

10 126. Of the' king and of Aap/. 

A c'ertein Mng of Eg'ypt appooint^d fgm Aap/, that 
they fho^ld tl^growZy IserN the order of-daNc'mg. For a5 no 
baeft go^tt neer^r the fau'^r of ifaen, fo (Joott not any gther 
bseft folow manz dooing/, either better, or wilmg^r. Thaer- 

19 for be'tng tsL\)ht the fkil of-daNc'ing f^rt^^-with, they l^e'gan 
^00 daNc' be'mg appareled with nötabl p^rpl, and weering 
v'ifgrz, and the fiht plsejfd a graet tym mor and mör, yntil 
a c'ertein plaejant 6n of the be'höldorz caftj-oijit n^^t/, intQo 
the middl of the pläc', which he' cari^d priu'i?y in hij bgjom. 

^ Thser the aap/ by-and-by, aj foon aj they Jjad fe'n the nijt/, 
forgeting the daNc', |?e'gan Joo be' thaT that they ^rsBr be'för, 
and [Qdenlj reti^rN^d from daNc'orz intoo aap/ agein, and their 
v'ifgrz be'mg fpooil^d, and their garment/ be'mg WtN-of, 
they fowht among them-felu'/ for the ni^t/, not with-oi^t v'ery- 

^ grset lai^mg of the be'höldorz. 

The moral. 
This fäbt waTN^tl^, that the deking] of fortün chaNg' not 
the natür of a man. 

127. Of an as, and way-färorz. 
30 When by chaNc' twoo c'ertein ihen ^ad gotN a c'ertein 

as in yn-haNted pläc'e/, they |?e'gan too ftryu' be'twe'n them- 
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felu7, weither of them fhoi^ld Ised him thenc' hörn aj hij- 
owN, For the as fe'mptl^ too be' fett be'för böth a-lj^k by 
fortün. They ftriu'mg-toogether t^chmg thij matter, the as 
in the maeii whyl with-(Jre'w him-felf a-way, and neither 
of them optein^d him. 5 

The moral. 
Sgm fat-of from prefent commodityz, which they can 
not vj bicai^j-of foolifhwes. 

128. Of fifhorz. 

Sgm fifhorz, a net he'mg caftt-o\^t (Jre'w-fgrtl? fnailz. 10 
When they l^ad deu'yd^d them among them-felu7, and ^aer 
not fi^ic'ient for-söting al. They cal§d-in Mercury too the 
fseft cgmmg thither by chanc'. B\^t he' ynderftanding that 
he' waj calßd in no w^j for co^rtjgßz fäk, b^t that he' miht 
»j them a litl of the löth^d mset, refuj^d, and bid^ that 15 
them-felu7 fho\^ld set the fnailz that they had täkN, 

The moral. 
S^m, after that they hau' fet^-ypon any t^iing yn-ad^ 
u'yj^dZy, cräu'-emeft/y the aid of gther, whoom they may mix 
with them in their bujines. ao 

129. Of an as. 

A c'ertein as among the men of Ouma in Gre'c' be'e'ng 
waery of feru'ec', the tl^ong Qr tymgj be'mg brökN-of fie'^d 
intoo a wggd, he' wrapt too hij body a lionz fkin foijind 
theer by chaNc', and fo be'hau'^d hira-felf for a lion, mäking 25 
a-fraid ihen, and lyk-wyj wyld baeft/ with hig v'oic' and tayl. 
For the men of Ouma know not a lion, thser-for after this 
maner this mafkmg as reyn^d a c'ertein whyl, accoi^nted 
for a hug* lion, and grsdtij fsergd, yntil a c'ertein ftraNg'or 
waj cgm too Ouma, whoo had fe'n böth a lion and an as jo 
v'ery-oftN, and for thaT caijiji it waj not a hard tjiing ^oo 
know him, he' perc'eiu'^d by the fhew of hij serz ftikmg-oijt. 
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and alfo by c'ertein gther gefe/ tbat it ij an as, and l»d(} him 
agein wel cyg'g'eled, and g^u' him ägein too the owAor ac- 
knowiedg'ing him. In the msen whyl the as be'mg ngw 
knowiv^ prou'ök^d no maen laijihing too at of Cuma, whooih 
5 of-lät he' be'mg ieleft {oo be' a lion |jad almoft kilcj 
with fser. 

The moral. 
We' 4^0 not sdjily cgu'er the faftj that Jjau' fprgng-yp 
with ys from a chj^ld. 

20 130. Of the dör and the 8BgI. 

A dör beVng defpyjed of an segl on a ti^m, l^e'gan too 
t^ink of-täkmg reu'eng' by what msen foeu'er. He' foynd, 
by fe'ktng, in what pläc' the segl Ijiad pläc'gd her neeft, he» 
crsep^t thihter, and with lyk dec'eit caftt-dgwn the eg^. When 

is the 8Bgl tad chaNg'^d nseft v'ery-oftN, and coyld not profit 
any tj^ing, fhe' go^t^ too Jupiter her defendor, fhe' p^it^t]^- 
t(}xt]^ her mifery. Jupiter bid^t^ that fhe' fhoijdd lay eg] 
in hij lap, that (at-lseft) they miht be' in fäf^y thser. The 
felf-wikd dör craöp^t thither toö, tl^rgwh the [ag/ and t\p^ing] 

X of the garment, Jupiter not knowing it at-af. AfterM7ard 
when Jupiter fe'^tl? the eg] too be' moou'ed, and market not 
yn^wh, be'mg a-fraid for the ne'wwes of the tl^ing, caftt-dgwn 
the eg7 yntoo the ert^, hij lap be'ing fhÄkJ^^. 

The moral. 
23 This fäbl warN^tl^, that no man atthowh be'ing v'ery-litl 

ij too be' defp^j^d. 

131. Of a fatyr, an4 a cgntry-man. 
When a c'ertein fatyr waj v'eementfy a-cöld, the winteriy 
froft be'mg cruel abgu' mejur, a c'ertein cgntry-man leed^ 
90 him intoo an Inn. B\jit he' meru'el^tl^ m\^ch why the man 
ble'w intoo hij band/ be'ing moou'ed too hi,^ mo^^t^^, and 
afk§d why he' (Jid fo, the man anfwer^d, ^that the brset^ 
miht mäk warn my cöld band/ with the wamwes. After* 
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ward a fier beVng wäd, the täbl beding fett thser-too, the 
man ble'w-agein intoo the bot potag*. The fatyr hau'ing- 
meru'el^d thaer-at alfo the mor, afk§d, what it msentt, the 
man fay^tl^ that I miht cool the potag* be'ing too-hot. Then 
the fatyr r^jing from the täbl, fai§t^: What ^oo I hsB'r c^ » 
(Jooft th\ji o^t-of 6n moijit^ at-önc* blow-oi^t both bot and 
cöld <>=> Fär-wel. For I hau* no regard too hau' a commyn 
refref hmg pUc' gr lodg'ing] with a man of this fort. 

The moral. 
The dijibl-tgnged §t nöt^d, whoo ngw praij, ngw bläm lo 
6n-felf man. 



He' that waj chet in amendmg thöj f&blz, gatber^d the 
tälz folowing oijt-of diu'ers, and thoj the beft, aijtörz, that 
they miht alfo be' rsedd of chylddferN, for whooifa tbser i^ 
neu'er a wel-fijirnifhed and plentiQos librari. ts 

1. A tal 9r fÄbl] of ^fop be'ing a man of Phryg'ia 

not yn-profitabl ^oo be' reherc'^d. 
ThaT JBfop of Phryg'ia a telor of t&lz, waj thowht ^oo 
be' wyj not withoijt de^ert, f6r-aj-m^ch-aj he' tanht not and 
ii^dg'^d fharpZy and flatZy thöj tl^ing] which ^ser profitabt » 
too be' waxNed and co\^nfled, aj the maner of Philofophorz 
ij: bijt bring^t^-in pleejant and delihtabl deu'yjed tälz (t^ing^ 
wh61/gm/y and f6r-fe'mg/y marked gx confideredj) intoo the 
mj^nd/ and cgrag'e/ of ifaen, with a c'ertein entic'ment too- 
hee'r. Aj this hij litl fäbt, of a litl bird/ neeft, pretiiy and 2s 
pl8B,^antZy f6r-warN§t^, that the h6p and tn^ft of t^ing/, which 
a man may be' äbl ^oo bring-^oo-pas, ij not ^oo be' j^ad at 
any tym in an-Qther, bi^t in hij-owN-felf. He' fayth, th6r 
ij a litl bird, the näm ij a lark, fhe' ab^d^t^ and mäk^tlj 
her neeft in ftandfng c6rN almöft at thaT tj^m whser-in haru'eft so 
CQm^t^i-ön, her ^gng-onz eu'en then hau'mg fetherz. The 
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fäm lark by chaNC' Jjad go^ a(fo intoo räthRed faejNz of 
fowing, thaer-foi: the cötN waxing ^elow of c^lgr, the ^.Qng- 
önz alfo ^8Br then not flijfh. Theßr-for when fhe' ^^ent ^oo 
fe'k meet for hir ^Qng-önz, fhe' warN^tl^ them, tliat they 

5 fho^ld mark if any ne'w Hdng yser doown or fai^d theer, 
and fhoyild teil it her, when fhe' fäm-agein. After thai the 
owjvör ot thaT cötN cal^t^i hij f^n be'ing a ^gng man, and 
fay^tl^: Se'§ft th\ji not that thsBj §ir t^irgw-ri^p, and eu'N-ngw 
cräu' the band <=<> Thaer-for too-morow aj-foon aj it fhat be* 

10 liht, fe' th\ji go too oyr fre'nd/, and pray them that they cgm, 
and ge'u' trau'el 6n for an-gther, and help-on this haru'eft 
for ys. When he' fai^ thsoj t^^ing/, he' v^ent-away, and when 
the lark f äm-agein, the ^gng-önz fgm-what fser-fi^l mäk anoyj 
ro^^nd-abo^t her, and prai^d their dam, that fhe' häft-away 

15 by-and-by eu'N then, and cary them away intoo an-gther 
pläc'. For, they fay, the owjy^or hat^ fent ön whoo fhoyld 
entrset hij fre'nd/ that they cgm and rsep when the 
day appe'r^t^. The dam bid^t^ them ^oo be' qiet from faer. 
For fhe' fay^t^i, if the owjvor lay-away the haru'eft too fre'nd/, 

ao the c6rN fhal not be' rseptt too-morow, nether ij it ne'dfi^l 
that I fho\^ld cary \)o\^ a-way too-day. Thser-for the day 
after the dam fly^t^i for food, the owjvör ftay^t^-for them 
whooih he' had dejyr^d. The f^n ij hot, and no-tl^ing ij 
doo??n, and th6r wser no fre'nd/. Then he' fay^t^ agein too 

S5 hij fgn, thöj-fäm fre'nd/ com^nZy be' lingerorz, bi^t we' go 
rather, and pray oi^r kinz-folk, aly^z, and neihbgrz, that they 
be' he'r too-morow by-t^m ^oo rsep, the tjgng-önz be'mg mäd 
a-fraid, tel their dam this lyk-w^j. The dam entrset^tl^ that 
they fhoyld be' then alfo witho\^t faer and with-oi^t cär: fhe' 

30 faygtl?, that th6r be' almöft no kinz-folk, and alyz, fo obeidient, 
that they delay not ^oo täk labgr in-hand, and by-and-by 
they obey the famg: fhe' fay^t^i, (Joe t)0}^ ngw mark, if ngw 
any t^ing fhat be' fay^d agein. An-gther day-liht be'ing 
ryjAT, the bird ^»^ent-fQrt]^ for food, the kinz-folk, and alj^z 

55 let-alön the trau'el which they wser degyred foo ge'u'. Theer- 
for at the laft the owivror faygt^i too hij fgn: fär-wel fre'nd/ 
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with kinz-ifaen, th^ fhalt brin^ twoo höok/ the next moming 
6rly, I-my-felf wil täk 6n f or my-felf, and thij fhalt täk the gther 
for thy-felf, and we -oyr-feliV/ wil rsep the cotN too-morow with 
oyr-owjv^ hand/. jWhen the dam hse'r^d of the ^gng-onz that the 
owNox tad faifd thai t^iing, f he' fay^t^i, it ij tym too-ge'u' pläc' 5 
and too go-away. It wil be' doonn ngw withoijit do^t, which he' 
hat^ fay4 f hat be'. Eor n^w the mater ij lay^d on him-felf, 
whooz the tj^ing ij, and not on an-^ther from whoöm it ij 
dej^red. And fo the lark remoou'^d the ngeft, and the c6rN 
waj raep^ of the owj^or. TruZy this ij JEfopz fäbt tijiching lo 
the liht and v'ain tn^ft of fre'nd/ and kinz-ihen for the möft 
part. B\it what gther t^ing (Joo the m6r eftablifh^d book/ 
of Philofophorz warN, than that o\jr-felu7 fhoi^d endeu'gr ^ 
m^ch for otjir-felu'/. For Jet ys mäk refcNang that al gther 
t^ngj which be' not in ys, and o\^r mynd, be' nether for is 
oyrz nor for oijir-felu'/. Enniijis in cheking v'^rfe/ främgd 
this fäbl of -^üfop v'ery-wi^jfy, and trimZy in hanfgm v'örfe/, 
the twoo laft wheer-of be' thsej, the which ^oo be' t^d by 
hart and in remembRanc', I t^ink in gggd foot^ t^o be' 
nec'effary. 20 

Th\ji fhalt hau' this argument in redines ftil fetf, 
What th\ji-thy-felf canft doo, doo not thy fre'nd/ expect. 

2. Of 6ld tym almöft at the bird/ went too the gw], 
and dejyr^d her that fhe' woijild not hser-after mäk hir nseft 
in the holz of graet hgwje/, bijit rather on the bgwz of tre'z, 25 
and among the Iseu'/, for thser bird/ fpend the fpring-tym 
v'ery-delicat/y. Atfo they f hew§d too her a fmal ök lätZy 
fpnjng-yp, and aj-t)et tender, on the which v'eri/y (aj they 
fay§d) the fäm gwl miht at any tym both a-liht, and miht 
b^ld hir nseft. B\jit fhe' deny^d that fhe' wil doo it: byt so 
fhe' gg.u' them coijinc'I agein, that they fhoi^ld not commit 
them-felu7 too that litt tre', and that it wil ön day beer 
bird-lym, aj whoo fay^th, the plag of bird/. They (aj they 
be' a liht and fliting kynd) defpyj^d the co^nc'I of the wyj 
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gwl be'ing alön, fortt-with the 6k gre*w, fQrtl^-with it waj 
bröd, fgrl^-with it waj leeu'i. L6 thaer al ihöj birdj fly-on 
the b^wj by flok/, they be' wanton, they Isep-a bo^t, they 
play toogether, they chitter. In the mflen whyl the f&m 6k 

5 ^rowht-fgrtl^ bird-lj^m, and men perc'eiu'^d it ThflBr-fot 
fgdenly al the fely wretchej ^rsBr theer entangied arlyk, and 
in v'ain too-lät repentanc' yaijiht them, bicayj they t*^d 
defp]^j§d thaT wh61/9m coijnc'I. And ipen fay that this ig 
it, why at bird/ ngw, wha^r-foeu'er they fhal fe' the qwI, 

10 ac-cgmpanyfng her aj-thowh they falut her, gyd her on, folow 
after her, fit aboijt hir, and fly aboi^t her. For be'ing mynd- 
tfl of her coijinc'I, they wgnder at her ngw aj wj^j, and gärd 
her with a tl^k cgmpany Qr band] aj ön woyld fay, that 
they may leerN f9m tj^m of her |oo be* w]^j. Bijit I tljdnk, 

15 in v'ain, ^e rather alfo fgm tym with their greet ham: for 
th6j aNc'ient gwlz ^aer wyg in v'ery de'd : ngw ther be' many 
gwlz, which hau* gwlzf fetherz, and gwlz/ yiz and beek, b^t 
they hau' no wyjdgm. 

The moral. 
so This fäbl fhew^t^j, that th^ fhoyldft not defp:^ä ^^ 

coi^nclz of 6n that warN^t^^ wel. 

3. A täl täk^■ o\jit-of the fecond book of Crinit^jis 

ti^chmg öneft difc'ipUn. 

One th6r waj a ggwrd [own naer-too a pj^n-tre', which 

95 waj v'ery-grsßt and of bröd bgw/, when the g9wrd had 

grow», t^igrgwh m^ch rain and temperatwes of the ayr, it 

be'gin^t^ii t^o grow-oijt, and too ftretch-fQrt^i braNche/ m6r- 

böldZy, then it craep^t yp-on the pyn-tre', then it aröj, then 

it 4!^ft too wrap-in bgw/ and laeu^, f hewmg-fgrtl^ v'ery-läxg* 

so l89u7, glowing flgwrz, v'ery-grsot and flgwEifhmg frut. And 

thaer-for fwelgd with fo graet difdain and pryd, that it (Jyrft 

too fetj-ypon the p^-tre', and fay^t^i: Thiji fe'^ft hgw I ou'er- 

go the\ hgw I exc'el with lärg' laeu'/ and frefhnes, and eu'N- 

ngw I r^ä-fQrtt too the top. Then the pyn-tre', who waj mihti 
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t^rgwh öld fkil and ftrengtit^, meru'el^d not at the böldwes 
of the proijid g^wrd, b\jit anfwer^d too her fo. I tau' ou'er^s 
cgm^d he'r many winterz, heet/, bliht^, and diu'ers miferyz, 
and hither-too ftand fgwnd. Thij wilt hau' les C9rag' at the 
firft cöld/, when thy laeu'/ wil fal at-önc', and al the fref hwes 5 
wil go-away. 

The moral. 
It ij not too be' proijd in profperity. 

4. Of a crow and wglf/. 
A crow wait^tt-on wglfj ttir^wh rgwh ridg'ej of hilz, he' w 
cräu'f tl^, that part of the prey be' mäd for him, whoo folow^d 
them, Jjad forfäk» them no tj^m, and Jjad be'iji their cgm* 
panion. AfterwBvd he' waj pyt^-of by the w^lf/, aj not 
folowmg them, bi^t folowing the prey and maet, and that 
he' woyld not be'^i les redy too deu'oi^ the imvBxd] of the 15 
wglfj, if they ^aer kild, than of gther liu'mg ii)ing]. 

The moral. 
What we' doo ij not atway ^oo be' looked-yntoo, b\jit of 
what mi^id we' be' when we' doo a tj^ing. 

5. An-Qther fäbl of the ert^f bringfng-fgrtl^. so 

One the ert^i be'mg mäd pyf^-yp, and /wöIn after a 
w^nder-fyl maner, fein^d redy-^oo-bre'd iqm greet ttdng. The 
borderorz rijn thither, the h^fband-ifaen be' aftgned, they 
look-for the brood of the ert^ be'twe'n höp and feer, fgm 
thowht that it woyld bring-fgri^i thaT felow Tiphseas, hau'mg 99 
a hyndred band/ gther tljowht the hilz redy-too-breek a-fynder. 
The ert^ ij opNed, a moyc' CQmft^i-fgrt]^, and thai which waj 
tj^owht woyld be'^i a miract too al ihen, ifaen tyrNfd yntoo 
layhmg and pas-t;^m. 

The moral. so 

The fäbl fhew^t^ that ihen myft not al-way be'le'u' 
g99dZy promife/. 
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6. A fäbl of the memberz and the belly täkjv^ 
oi^t-of Pliny. 
When the ftrong part/ of the bodj of man faw the 
bely ydl, they dif-agre'^d from him, and deny^d it feru'ic'. 
6 When them-felu7 alfo by thaT maen.faint^d to6, they ynder^^ 
ftood that the bely 4id deu'yd the mset rec'eiu^ed tl^rgwh al 
the memberz, and gäm intoo fre'nd/'hip with it agein. 

The moral. 
Grsdt Üfing] decay t^rgwh v'arianc': by agre'ing-toogether 
10 they profper. 

7. Of Ario, and a dolphin. 
Ario wag an aNc'ient and nötdbl fingor with the harp, 
he' wag of Met^iinna [a c'ity of the yl of Lefbos] for pläc* 
and tgwn, and of the yl of Lefbos, for the land and yl. 

15 Periander king of Corintt had the fäm Ario fre'ndfy, and 
iQu'^d for hij art/ fäk: he' go^th-thenc' from the king ^oo 
fe' the notäbl land/ Cic'il and Italy. When he' ?äm thither, 
he' deliht§d the serz and mynd/ of a( men in the cöft/ of 
böth land/, and waj thser in getmg/ and plaej^rz, and in 

ao the Iqu' of at ifaen. Then afterw/ard be'mg ft^ of a graet 
dsel of mgny, and of mi^ch gggd weUt? he' appooint^d (oo 
go-agein too Corint^. Thser-for he' fhöj a f hip, and marinorz 
be'ing Corinthianz, a^ v'ery-wel knowjv and fre'ndfieft too 
him. But he' be'mg rec'ein'^d, and the fhip be'mg caried- 

25 t()xt]jL intoo the de'p, the men of Corint^ be'mg cgu'etgos of 
prey and of mgny, ^ook coi^nc'l t^ching the kih'ng of Ario. 
Then hij deftri^ction be'ing ynder/lood, he' gau' hij mgny 
and the reft of hij thing/ that they miht hau' them, and 
dejyr^d that they woi^ld fpär him lyf onlj. The marinorz 

30 piti^d thsej hi^ prayerz, gr deäyrzj fo mi^ch, that they ^d 
alfo forbaer ^oo kil him with their band/ by forc' bi^t com:= 
maxd^d that ou'n by-and-by he' fhoi^ld Isep-oi^t hed-long intoo 
the fae opNiy gr in their prefenc'.J The man be'mg a-fraid 
thaer, and höp of l^f be'mg toft, dej^r^d thaT 6n tt^ing after^^ 
f/^ard, that be'för he' fho\^ld dy, they woi^ld fi^er him too 
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p^t-on hij garment/, qx apparel] and ^oo täk hij harp, and 
Joo fing a comfortabt v'6rs of that hij hap. Then a deliht 
too hee'r täk§tl^ the rud and cniel marinorz. He' optaingt^ 
what he' t^d ^^^Syt^d. And thaer fgrtti-with, be'ing girded, 
clöth^d, apparel^d, and ftanding in the opN pläc' of the hih * 
poijp of the fhip, he' f\^ng the v'6rs wliich ij cated the fong 
of ^) with a v'erj-fhril 9r adu'aNc'ed] v'oic*. At the laft 
of the fong he' caftj him-felf oijit a-far intoo the de'p, with 
hij harp, and at hi^ apparel, aj he' ftood and f^ng. The 
marinorz not do^ting at-al, bi^t that he' waj ded^ held the lo 
coi^s which they had |?e'g^n ^oo doo. B\^t a ftraNg', wgnder- 
fi^, and charitabt de'd hapjv^d: fgdenly [a fifh cat^d] a doU 
phin (warn thither among the wäu'/, and with hij bak fet^- 
yp ab^u' the fiowing/ Qr wäu'/] cari^d him fäf in body and 
apparel, and cari^d him away intoo the land of Lac'edemonia, w 
too a pläc' cafed Tenan^s [ne'r the c'ity of Sparta.] Then 
Ario ^^ent from thaT pUc' ftraiht too Corint^i, and offer^d 
him-felf too king Periander fi^ch-ön aj he' wag caried of the 
dolphin, and |öld him the mater eu'N aj it ]?ad hapj^^d. The 
king l^e'left litl thaej t^iingy, commaNd^d that Ario fhoijdd m 
be' ke'ptt aj-thowh he' woi^d dec'eiu' the king. Ario be'ing 
/ent-away, the king diffembimgfy afk^d the marinorz be'ing 
/ent-for, whether they ^ad hee'rijd any t^ing in thöj pläc'e/ 
from-whenc' they t^d comip t^ching Ario. They faicj that 
the man wag in the land [caied] Italy, when they lyent u 
from-thenc', and that he' 4id dwel theer, and flgrif h§d t^iQrgwh 
the fau'9r and deliht/ng/ of the tgwnz, and that he' wag 
fortunat in gggd wil and m^ch mgny. Then be'twe'n thsej 
their word/, Ario ftood-fgrtit^ with the harp and rayment 
with which he' t^d caft^ him-felf oi^t intoo the fee. The so 
marinorz be'mg wäd amäjed and ou'erc^med coyld not deny it 

The moral. 
This fäbl ij for a lefN, that f^m t^ th6r ij /bynd mör 
g'entlnes in brut beeft/, than in thöj men, that hau' no 

*) Carmen, quod Orthium dicitur ("Venedig 1564) 
Palaestra LH. 6 
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regärd b^t rich^, no-t^ng pertaynmg too man byt the 
f häp of a man. 

8. Of the fpyder and the gQwt 
A fpyder be'ing fQm-whai mör qiet frbm the trau'el of 

5 waBu'fng, watk^d-abröd, theer-for bycaijj of refrefhmg her 
m^^d. The gjwt offergtl^ him-felf foo me't her, althowh 
with yn-»ji ftep7 he' gpt too her v'ery-painfijdly. ThaT dayz 
l^my be'mg ou'er-pafcd by 6n meen or gther, he' waj not 
£ar-of from a litt tgwn, too the which the dwelorz of thax 

10 cgntry Jjad fet^ the näm Tychen. The adu';^c' of either waj 
too ferch-oijt an oft of hij-owjv^ condi^ion. The fpyder 
(dilig'enc' not grsdilj be'ing go'u'i^ ti^rN$t^-äX]^d intoo the 
hop of a c'ertein rieh c'iti/en, within-theer on eu'ery tfd 
fhe' ftretcht-abröd hir webj, and hangfd-abröd net^, ftraiht- 

15 way thaer ^asr, I know not whoo plijk^-dgwn her wseu'mg. 
Thaer-for whither-foeu'er fhe' ti;u:N§d her byldmg it waj of 
fmal continuanc', for fhe' co^ld no-wheer efcip the qik fpymg 
broomz of the fwe'porz. She' waj plainiy wretchcd that in 
fo greet plenty of al t^gj fhe' önZy waj v'ex^d and ttirgwhZy 

90 trgbl^. B^t the go^t Ij^k a fe'ly begor get^t^ fcftrc'fy at 
the laft any poor manz litt cotag*. When he' Jjad fat-dgwn 
in thaT pläc' he' tri^d fgm miferyz. Coorc' bred waj fet^- 
dgwn too him mäb'ng a fmal f^p^r, and fcärc'Zy fwalowing 
water-wort/ in hij dry chap/: and then waj fpraedd for him 

35 (be'ing driu'i^r thser-too with the long i^rny) a boorded bed, 
with no lflBu7, with no gras, bat with v'ery-tl^ chaf. Bi^t 
it ij not perteining too this pijirpos too tel hQw il-agre'abl 
lyser the tl^n peltj too the rr}c' memberz, that I miht j^au' 
fay§d th^s, hgw il agre'gd fo hard c^u'ering/, fo n^ged haer, 

so with the filk clöth/. Thser-for at-laft when thaT nöbl ftar 
fcärc'iy waj rijiv; whoo fau'grabliy hse'r^t^, and whic^ be'^ 
höld^tifei at t^4ng7, the fpyder and the goijit c9m-toogether 
agein. The fpyder firft tel^t^i-fgrt^ the trgblz of the niht 
paff, fo many chaNg'ing of pläc'e/, ngw ypbraidmg the 

S5 maifterz nsetwes, then reproou'ing the too-m\jich waiting of 
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the fwe'porl The gojft on the gther [fd reherc^^t^ v'ery- 
many t^iiing/ tijichmg the ne'dmes of hij oft, and hat^|i not 
IfiBjur too fhew the fpider the blak-fpoted mark/ that the 
hard bed-fted/ J|?ad print^d on hi5 tender t^|iin fkin. They 
iäk co^ncl toogether, that the fpider from-thenc-fgrtil^ owht 5 
$00 enter ynder poor ihenz cotag'e/, bijt that the goijt f hoyld 
get intoo rieh ifaenz palac'e/. The fpider agre'^t^ yntoo this 
fentenc', the goijt deu';^s§t|^ it: t)et not-with-ftanding the 
darkwes of niht growing-on al-redy, they ^re^w them-felu7 
nser a c*ertein tgwn. The goijt not yn-m^d-fyl of the order )io 
hyd^ him-felf by litt and litl in 6nz hgws that had m^ch 
mgny, whoo beVng foon perc'eiu'§d of the maifter: gggd lörd, 
with what gggd wil, with what g'entlnes, with what nämz 
ij he* rec'eiu'ßd, theer ^r ynder-laied and ynder-fpreedd do^n- 
fetherz, matrefe/, bed-ge'r ftyffed «with the foft fetherz of 19 
partrig^e/. I fpeek not of the fwe't w^, the blak w^n, the 
1) wfn^ the ^) vffn^ I fpsek not of the fig-bird/, 

the phefant^, and thöj litl bird/ which §,r ou'er-lyfti t^^rgwh 
twoo attendorz. Too be* f hört, he' jpent eu'ery delicat, eiVery 
deinty. The fpider hau'ing-entR^d intoo a poor manz cotag ao 
byld^t^ webs: eu'ery-whfiBr-aboijt, the walz appet opN-be'twe*n 
She' hang§t^-yp net/, fhe* ply^t^ with band/ too fil-roynd 
the wgrk/, f he* mäk^t^-agein t^ingy 6rökN, f he' end§ti|^ t^irgwfy 
thing7 ieft-of. And that I may fprek bre'ßy, fhe' rul§t^ in 
the wfd hal, fhe' i^ a-fraied of ng entraping/, fhe' fser^t^ aa 
no manz affalt/: ^e rather fhe' ij ngw atfo hiher than al 
the broomz. Not long after, the goi^t me't^t^ the fpider, he* 
fet^t^i-fgri^ii hij deliht/, hij happynes, hij hfk] larg*iy. The 
fpider fet§t^|i-yp hij dominion and iiberty of bylding and 
waeu'mg, with w^nder-ft^ praije/. At the end this opinion so 
pl8Bj§d böth. Whither-foeu*er they f hoyld go-abröd, that the 
goyt owht too tyrN-afyd intoo ric^i ihenz hgwje^, and the 
fpider intoo poor ifaenz cotag*e7. 

The moral. 
Alt^owh this fäbl may be' applyed too diu'ers vc'e/, ^et ss 
^) Viüum doloe, vinam nigram, Lesbium, Surrentinum (Venedig 1534). 
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it declär^t^ chef/y, that fgm man i) mör-fortunat than an- 
gther in pläc. Mör-ou'er, that rieh Aenz palac'e/ ^ a harbQt 
of dif-aöjey. Laft of al, that liberty ij no-whcBr greeter, than 
wh»r th6r ij l»ft rich^. 

The end of ^fop/ fäblz. 



V'ery-galant fäblz of Lawrenc' Abftemiys, beding of a 
' v'ery-galant and pleejant wit: lät/y pglifh^d pr amended] by 
Gargetiijis a veTj-nötähl poet and Philofophor. 

1. Of a moi^c' bre'dd in a cheft. 

10 A moi^c' be'mg bre'dd in a cheft, leed^ almöft al hij 

äg" theer, beding fe'dd with ni^t/ which ^»r WQnt too be 
ke'p^t in it. Bi^t whyl/l he' playing aboijt the brimz of the 
cheft ^ad fal^i-oi^t, and fowht a getmg-yp, he' foijnd deinty 
meety mäd redy v'ery-neetfy. Which when he' Jjad taft^d, 

t5 he' fay§t^: Hqw fooh'fh hau' I be'^ hither-too, which t^owht 
no-tl^ing too be' better than my litt cheft, in the whöl cgmpas 
of the ert^. Lo, hgw mör-fwe'tZy am I fe'drf he'r with msety. 

The moral. 
This fäbl fhew^t^, that önz cgntry ij not (oo be' Igu'^d 
20 fo, if it be' of no eftima^ion, that we' may not go too gther 
pläc'e/, when we'. may be' happyer elc'-wheer. 

2. Of a cgntry-raan opteimng that whset miht grow 

with-oyt berd/. 

A c'ertein cgntry-man opteyn§d of Ceres the inu'entor 

35 of fowmg, that whset miht grow withoijt berd/ on the eerz^ 

that it miht not hyrt the rseporz and ti^^ref horz band/, which 

when It waj dried-yp or wax^ hard] waj aetjv-yp of the fmat 

birdy. Then the hi^fband-man fay^t^, hgw wgrthy t^ing/ 

^00 I fijifer, whoo for a litt comodityz f&k Jtau' Joft v'ery- 

so grsdt gainz. 
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The moraJ. 
The f4bl f hew^tl^, that litt dif-comodityz m^ft be' weih^d 
with gredter ptofit. 

3. Of the gos-hawk chäc'mg a cylu'er. 

When a gos-hawk chäc'^d a cylu'er with an erneft fliht $ 
be'fng entB^d intoo a c*ertein vlllag', fhe' waj ca^ht of a 
cgntry-man, whooifa fhe' befe'ch^d with faier fpe'ch that he' 
woi^d let her go: fhe' fay§d, tru/y I |^aiV not hyrtf the'. 
Too whooifa the cgntry-man anfwei-^tl;^, nether (Jid this c^iu'er 
hyrt( the'. • w 

The moral. 

The fäbl fhew§t^|i, that they ^v p^nifhed wgrthi/y that 
attempt too hyrt the hijiües. 

4. Of the fpider and the fwalow. 
A fpyder wax/ng angra at a fwalow, that fayht flyz, i9 
which ij the fwalowz meet, hang§d-yp net/ in the dörz ti^^rgwh 
which he' waj wgnt too fly, that fhe' miht tak her. Bi^t 
the fwalow flymg-thither, cari^ the net with the knitor 
tl^rgwh the ayB. Then the fpyder hangmg in the ayu, and 
ynderftandmg her-felf eu'N-ngw redy-too dy, fai§d: Hgw ao 
jyftüy (Joo I fi^er thaeg t^ing^, whoo fcarc'iy catching the. 
leeft flying t^ing/ with grset labgr, l^e'left that I waj äbl too 
catch fo gr»t bird/. 

The moral. . • 

We' ^T warNed by this fäbl, that we' fet not on t^ing/ as 
grsBter than oiir ftrengt^^. 

5. Of a c^ntry-man abo^t-too go euer a riu'er. 
A cgntry-man aboijt-too go ou'er a brook, which by 
chaNc' tad encrsBc'^d with fhgwerz, fowht a fhalow pläc'. 
And when he' had proou'^d firft thaT part of the ftraem, w 
which fe'm^d qieter and catner, he' foijnd it de'p^r than he' 
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bad t^owht in hij mj^nd. Agein waehr he' foynd it narower 
and fäfcr, theer the riu'er yan-away with grflBter noyj of water. 
Then he' fai^t^ with him-felf: hgw fälüer may we' commit 
091 1;^ too waterz f^l of noyj, than too qiet and ftil waterz. 

4 The moral. 

We' ^ waiN^d by this fäbl, that we' fho^ld fsBr ihen 
f^l of Word/, and grflBt tl^retNorz, les than qiet ihen. 

6. Of the c^lu'er and the py. 

A c^lu'er- be'fng afked of a py, what fho^ld perfwäd 

io her, that fhe' al-way b;|^ldfd her neeft in 6n-felf pläc*, 

fe'mg-that her ^gng-önz -^e&r al-way cai^t from her from- 

thenc'. The cylu'er anfwerjd: fimplic'ity qx piain msBrnng] 

moou'^t^ me'. 

The moral. 
15 This f&bl fhewjt^, that oftN tymz gq^d ifaen be* 8Bji7y 

dec'eiuVd. 

7. Of the c^ccoo, and the hawk. 
The c^ccoo be'mg mokt of a hawk (bicaij} whser-aj he* 
waj böth Ij^k her in body, and not mych yn-l;|^k in cQl^r) bicaijj 

20 of litlwes of cgrag', he' waj fe'dd rather with wgmz of the 
ert^i, than with the fwe't flefh of gther bird/. A few daiz after, 
the cijccoo faw the hawk be'ing ÜkN of a c^ntry-man whooz 
c^lu'erz fhe' tad flowN-at, hang oijt-of a hih tgwer for the 
fraymg of the reft. Too whooifa the cijccoo fay^t^: fre'nd, 

25 hgw better had it be'^i for the' |oo hynt-after wgrMZ, than 
too inu'äd gtherz bird/. 

The moral. 
This fäbl f hew§tt that their Iff ij fäf^r, and mbx-lfied, 
that be' content with their owj^ tljing/ withoijt daNg'er, than 
so theirz which cräu'mg gther ihenz, go yntoo grsBt hajard/ of 
the l^f. 
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8. Of the as and a calf. 
An as and a calf fe'dmg in 6n-felf medow, för-kne'w 
by the foynd of a bei that the enemyz army fäm-nih. Then 
the calf fay§tti, cgmpanion, Jet ys n^n-away-henc', left the 
enemyz laed ys away prijNorz. Too whooifa the as fay^t^, » 
Ufa thij away, whooih the enemyz hau' ac-c^ftgm^d too kil 
and (oo aet, it ij no mater for an as, whooz appooint^d 
condition $oo bser byrdx ij al-6n eu'ery-wheer. 

The moral. 
This f&bl wara^t^ bond-ihen, that they fhoyld not feer to 
gredüj too chaNg* ownovx^ fo-that they that fhal be' their 
owAorz, be' not wgrs than the firft. 

9. Of the fox, and wQ-ifaen 8Btmg henz. 

A fox pafing nih a c'ertein vlllag', |?e'held a cgmpany 
of wQ-ifaen 8Bt»ng v'ery^many henz galantZy röft^d, too whooih la 
the fox be'ing t^TNed-abo^t, fay^t^: What o^t-cryz and bark^s 
mg7 of dog/ fho^id th6r be', if I fhoijld doo thaT that ^09 
doo cjD Too whooih a c'ertein öld wg-man fay^t^: th^, the 
wgrft of al hsbttj ftael^ft gther ifaenz, we' sdt thai that ij 
oyr-ow^. 90 

The moral. 

This fäbl warN^t^ ys, that we' fhoyld not t^ink that it 
ij law-f^l for ys too doo thai yntoo gther ifaenz, which ij 
law-fyl for the Very owjvörz too doo. 

10. Of fat c&pm and a ton. 35 

A c'ertein man Jjad cherifh^d many c&pNZ with mi^ch 
msBt, be'ing fhijtt-yp in ön-felf coop, whcBr-by they y®^ *t 
ifycQwhlj fat, exc'ept ön whooifa hij brgtherz mok^ aj Isen. 
The owNox redy-too täk nöbl geft/ in a fj^n and cofüy faeft, 
commaiad^t^ the cook, that he' fhoyld kil and dres of thöj so 
that he' fo^nd the fater. The flefh/ 6nz hcB'ring this, tor^^ 
mentfd them-felu'7, faying, hgw mi^ch had it be'^ better that 
we* Y®r IflBn. 
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The moral. 
This fäbl ij imag'in^d for the c^mfort of the poor, whooz 
l;^f ij in mör i&tij than rieh ifaenz. 

11. Of a bsem and oxn drawmg it. 

5 An elMiv bsem cQmplayn^d of oxn, faying, ^e' yn- 

tt^ank-f^l, I tau' ngrif h§d ^09 mijch t^m with my Icbu*/, bijt 
\)0}f, draw me' \)0}^r noip-c' tljrQwh the ftönz and dirt Too 
whooifa the oxn anfwer: Oyx gvöning] and lih/, and alfo the 
prik whffir-with we' ar prife may taech the\ that we' draw 

10 the* be'ing yn-wilmg qx ageinft oyr wilz.] 

The moral. 
This fäbl töBch^t^ ys, that we' fhoijld not be* 'nnjch 
angR« with them that hyxt ys not with their fre! wil. 

12. Of faier tre'z and il-fau'gred [trei.] 
15 Th6r gfe'w v'ery-many tre'z in ön-felf pläc' be'tng hih, 

ftraiht, and withoi^t knot/, exc'ept ön be'ing low, litl, and 
knotf, whooni the reft -^mr wgnt |oo hau' for a moking-ftok 
aj il-fau'Qred and litl. The ownox of the pl&c' be'mg aboi^t- 
|oo b;^ld a hoijs, bid§tl^ al Joo be' cijit/-d9wn, exc'ept the 
30 fäm, which bicai^j of hij fhortwes and il-fau'grdwes fe'm§d 
woijdd mäk the b;^lding yn-cgm/y afteru^ard. The reft be'mg 
cijLt^-dgwn, the il-fau'gred tre' faitl? with it-Ielf thsej word/: 
natür I wil no-mor cQmplain of the', that thy Jjaft bre'dij me' 
foijil, fe'ing I fe' fo greet daNg'erz hang ou'er the bewty-f\^ 

« The moral. 

This fäbl waiN^t^i ys, that we' fhoijld not be' fory that 
we' ^r 6orN il-fau'gred, fe'mg-that wel-fau'grdwes Ijiath hyrtj 
many oftN tymz. 

13. Of a fwan fingmg at her det^ and be'mg 
^ reproou'ed of the haeiN. 

A fwan dymg waj afkcd of a hserN, why at her detl^ 
which 9ther liu'mg creätwrz fo tremb(mg/y fsergd, f he' ytter§d 
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mi^ch fwe'ter tunz, than in al her Ijrf, wh»r-aj fhe' owht 
rather ^oo be* forow-fijd: the fwan fai^t^, bicaijj I fhal nether 
be' v'exed mör with c&r foo fe'k mflBt, nether fhal ter the 
fgwlotä fnärz. 

The moral. a 

This f&bl warN§t^|i ys, that we' fhoyld not fser deti|^, by 
the which al the miferyz of the lyf be' c^t^-of. 

14. Of a wQ-man we'ping for hir hijJ'band, and of her 
father cQmfortfng her. 
The father cgmfortgd a wg-man be'ing aj-^et ^gng, whooz to 
hijj'band labQt^d for 1;^, fayfng: ^oo not torment thy-felf fo 
grcet/y da^hter, for I <?au' foi^nd an-gther h^f band for the' 
far wel-fau'grd^r than this fära, whoo wil aeji7y afwag* [thy] 
deä;i^r of the förwer. Byt the wg-man not l^ffRing the forow, 
whoo Igu'^d her h^f band emeft/y 4id not önZy dif-algw her t9 
fatherz word/, bijt accufgd the yn-tyni?y reherc'mg of an- 
gther h^fband. Bijt when he' fe'gtt her hijfband ded, fhe* 
pijttt-away tse'rz and moyrNmgy: and afk§t^ her father, 
whether thaT ^gng man be' thaer, whooifa he' fai^d he' woyld 
ge'u* her for hir hi^fband. ^ 

The moral. 
The fäbl f hew^th, hgw foon Igu' toward the ded hi^fband/ 
ij wgnt foo fal oyt-of-the wyu'f^ mynd. 

15. Of a wg-man we'pmg for her Igu'orz going-away. 
An yn-chäft wg-man we'pjt v'ery-mijch for her Igu'or u 
going- away, whooih fhe' had fpooil^d almöft of al t^jdngj. 
Her neihbgr afkmg her, why fhe' we'p^t fo yn-cgrafortabK. 
She' fay§tb, I we*p not for hij departtng, byt for the clök 
that I J|?au' Jeft too him. 

The moral. 99 

The fäbl fhew^tl^, that harlot/ Ipu' not their Igu'orz bijit 
their gggd/. 
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16. Of a fly that fiting on a chariot fayjd that fhe' 

ftirjtl^-yp the d^ft 

Carty with fower horfe^ r*^ in a coyrfmg plic*, a fly 

fat on the cara: a v'ery-grsBt di^t, böth with trampKng of 

5 the horff fe't, and alfo with the rowling of the whe'lz beding 

r^jM-abröd, the fly fayjd, what grsöt f örc* of dijft ^oo I ftir-yp <>3 

The moraJ. 
This fäbl belongftt too them, that when they be* 
doltif h, t)et they affay too bring with their g^d/y extoltng 
io wordy, gth^r ifaenz praij yntoo them- felu7. 

17. Of an et CQmplaining, that fhe* waj tr^bfed with 

affaih'ng, mör than the ferpent 
The e'I af k§d the ferpent, wh8Br-for feVng they "^esr l^k, 
and kinz-ihen, ^et ihen 4id ch&c* her mör than him. Too 
15 whooifa the ferpent fayjtl^, they feWgm h^rt me' withoijt 
p^nifhment. 

The moraL 
The fäbl fhew^tl^, that they ^ wgnt too be' hyrt^ the 
les, whoo reu*eng* them-felu^. 

90 18. Of the as, the Aap, and the möld. 

When an as C9mplain§d that he' lakt hörNZ, and the 
aap, that fhe' had not a tayl. H61d t)0}^r p8Bc', faitt the 
möld, fe'ing ^e* fe' that I am bl]^nd. 

The moral. 
$5 This fäbl pertein§t^ too them, that §,r not content with 

their chaNC*, whoo if they woyld confider the mif-hap7 of 
gther, they fhoi^d beer- with their- ow^^ with a mör yp-riht 
m^nd. 

19. Of fifhe/ IsBping o^t-of a frymg-pan intoo 
so b^TNing-cölz 

Fif he7 be'ing ^et a-1^*. ^^er dreß in a frying-pan with 
booilmg oyl, of whooih ön fay^t^: let ys fly henc* brgtherz 
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left we' dy. Then they al laeping o^t-of the frymg-pan 
toogether, fel-o^t intoo the hot byiNing-cölz. Thaer-for be'ing 
mör-forow-fyl, condemNjd the coync'I that they t^d tdk«, 
faying: with hgw mör-cruel detl^ 4oo we' dy 119 w. 

The moral. 
This fibi waiNftl^ ys, that we* f ho^ld fo au*oyd prefent 
daNg'er, that we' fal not intoo mör-gre^u'gos. 



20. Of the fowB-footed hrnd] faling intoo fre*ndfhip with 
the fifhe? ageinft the bird/. 

The fower-footed bceft/, when war waj folenmiy pi^blif hed lo 
of the birdj ageinft them, mäk a IcBg with the fifhe/, that 
by the aid of them they miht be' defend^ from the wggdnes 
of the bird/. Bi^t when they lookt for the wifh^d help7, 
the fifhe/ deny that they can cgm too them by land. 

The moral. is 

This f&bl waiN^tl^ ys, that we' fhoyld not mäk them 
cgmpanionz too ys, that can not be' with ys, when th6r ij ne'd. 

21. Of a cQu'etgos ambafTador dec*eiu'mg tri^mpetorz. 

A c*ertein c9u'et9os man be'fng erabaffador for hi5 cgntry, 
^ent-abröd intoo an-gther cliy. Too whooifa tn^petorz Q&m so 
fgrtl^with, that they miht fil hij aerz with the noyj of their 
tnjmpet^, hjjt their-owjr pyrfe7 with mgny. Too whooifa he* 
bid^ too be' ^old-agein, that th6r waj no plAc' for fongj, that 
him-felf waj fet^ in Very-graet moijrNing and forow, bicai^j 
hij mQther waj ded. The tr^mpetorz be'mg dif-appooint«d u 
of their h6p, and beVng forow-fijl go-away. A c'ertein fre'nd 
of the embaffador, hae'ring of hij moi^ffNing go$t^|i thither, 
and af k§d hgw long a-gon hij mgther dy§d, it ij ngw forty 
^eYz, faiti? he'. Then hij freund (the lega^ f^tfey in fpe^ch 
beding ynderftand^d) fei intoo la^h^er. m 
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The moral. 
This fäbl mÄk§t^ for the cgu'etgos, that ftudy by eu'ery 
art $00 ke*p-toogether mgny. 

22. Of a ^gng-^ut^ mok/ng and 61d manz crookedwes. 

5 A c'ertein ^Qng mau l^e'held an öld man beVng crooked 

yntoo the l;^kwes of a bend^d bow, and afk^ if he' woyld 
fei him a bow. Too whooifa the öld man anfwer^d, Haft 
thi^ any ne'd too forgo mgny, truZy if thi^ cgm too my äg*, 
natür wil ^eld the' a bow withoi^t mgny. 

10 The moral. 

This fäbl fhew^t^i, that the Mt] of öld äg* be' in no 
vff^ too be' moto, which no man by liuVng can au'oid. 

23. Of an öld man tÄkfng a ^gng wench yntoo wf\. 

A c'ertein rafh man, the feu'Nti^ti ^e'r of hij äg* be'mg 
u /pent, {ook a ^gng wench yntoo w^f, whoo l^ad tari^d til 
thaT t^m in bachiler/hip, too whoom, when he' coijild not pay the 
du, he' waj wgnt too fay, hgw il Jiau' I p^tt-away my l^f. 
For I be'fng ^gng lak^ a wyf, h\^t ngw be'mg öld my w^ 
lak§tl^ me'. 
90 The moral. 

This fäbt fhew^tti, that al t^ingf ^r too be' doown in 
their tj^m. 

24. Of the 8BgI and the py. 

The py deji^r§d the eegt that he' woijld rec'eiu' her 
95 among hij familiarz and hoi^fAold-folk, fe'mg that f he' coyld 
dejeru' it, böth with the faiernes of body, and atfo for the 
fwiftnes of t\ing too doo commaNdment/ t^rgwhZy. Too 
whooih the aBgl anfwer^tl^, I woijild doo this, ^xc'ept I fser^d, 
left thiji woi^ldft with thy pratKng cary-abröd at t^ing/ that 
so ^T doonn within my hgws. 
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The moraJ. 
This fäbl warN^t^ that greet bablorz, and pratlorz ^.r not 
Joo be' had in hgws. 

25. Of the mau'is and the fwalow. 
The mau'is böft^d that he' J|?ad knitf fre'nd/'hip with the s 
fwalow. Too whooifa hij mgther fai^t^i: Thij ^rt a fool fgn 
if thy bele'u' that thij canft liu' with her, fe'mg either of 
^o\^ waj wgnt |oo go too contrary pläc*e7, for thy ^rt delihted 
with cöld pläc'e7, fhe' ij delihted with wam. 

The moral. /« 

We* be' warNed by this fäbl, that we' m&k not them 
oi^r fre'nd^, whooz/ lyf dif-agre'^t^ from oyrz. 

26. Of the cgntry-man and a moijc*. 

A c'ertein cgntry-man waj fgm-what poor bijt fo plsBjant, 
that not fo mijch aj in t^m of mifery, he' woyld forget hij i5 
natural pleejant jefting. When he' faw hij hgws (by fier 
caft^-in by chaNc') fo byramg, that he' tnjft^d not, that he' 
waj äbl too qench the fier by any msen, he' l^eheld the 
byrNfng be'ing forow-ff^: in the meen wh;|^l he' fe'§t^i a c'ertein 
mo\^c', which be'fng gon oijt-of the hgws fle'ijd the daNg'er so 
v'ery-qik/y. The cgntry-man hau'ing-forgot hij lof/, fan, and 
catchtng the moyc', caftt him intoo the midt of the buTNtng 
faymg: yn-tl^ank-ft^l beeft, thi^ ^Jaft dwelt with nie' in tj^m 
of my happines, ngw bicaijj fottun ij chaNg'ed, th^ ^laft 
forfäk« my hgws. a* 

The moral. 

The fäbl fhew§tl^, that they be' not tru fre'nd/, whoo 
go not from thy f;^d when fortan lai^^t^: bijit fortiin be'ing 
trgbl^d go-away with hed-long iTjning. 

27. Of a c'ertein rieh man and a feru'ant so 

Th6r waj a rieh man hau'tng a feni'ant of a flow wit, 
whooifa he' cal^, king of fooJz. He' be'ing v'ery-oftN prou'ök^d 
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with thaöj word/, determinjd too reqj^t hi5 maifter, for be'mg 
t^TN^d on a t;^ toward hij maifter, fay$t^|i: Woyld God I 
Y»r king of foolz, for in a( the cgmpas of the erü^ th6r 
woyld be* no bröder emp^rs than myn, and thij alfo f ho^ldp; 
5 be' ynder my gQu'eiNanc'. 

The moral. 
The fäbl m8Bn$tJ>, that al pläc'e/ be' f^l of foolz, 

28. Of a widow cr&u'fng a hgws-band. 

A c'ertein widow cräu'^d of her neihbgr that f he' woi^d 

io f^nd-oi^t a hgws-band for her, not for the act of g^enera^ionz 
fäk, which wag fgm-what mis-leto'ng too her, bi^t fay^d that 
fhe* wifh^-for ön, that her gg^d/ miht not be* /pent wäft- 
fylfy. The wQ-man beding witi, and ynderftanding the wj^lines 
of the widow, promif^tl^ that fhe' wil enq;|^r. A few dayz 

w after, me'ttng the widow, fhe* fai^t^: I tau' foijnd the' a 
hQws-band accordmg too the j^dg'went of thy m;^d. For 
he' ij fkil-fyl and boxN (oo doo tj^ng/ orderiy, and lak^t^^ 
priu'ityz, which §j not a deliht too ^o^. Too whooifa the 
widow faiftl^, go-away henc' with a mifche'f with thax thy 

so yn-deliht-fi^ hgws-band. Althowh I am not gre'dy of the 
act of g'enerajion, t)et I am wilfng he' fhoyld hau' thaT that 
may bring ys agre'^d, if at any tpn we' fhal be'gin |oo be' 
at v'arianc'. 

The moral. 

95 This fäbl f hew^t^, that no mariag' ij happy, if the nayl 

fhal be'-away, that b^nd^t^ toogether a man and wg-man 
möft-clöc'Zy. 

29. Of tgwnifh dog/ chäc'mg a cgntry-dog. 

Very-many tgwmfh-dog/ chäc'fng a c'ertein cgntry-dog, 

so with v'ery-häftf ryuimg, whooih he' long t^m fle'4d-from, and 

4yrft not fiht-ageinft. Bi^t when be'ing t^rN^d ageinft the 

chic'orz, he' ftay§d, and him-felf alfo |?e'gan $oo fhew hij 
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te*t^|i, they al ftai§d Ifk-wf^^ nether ^\p{t any of the t^wnif h 
dog7 go ne^r him. Then the g^eneral of an anny, which by 
chaNC* waj th6r prefent, be'ing ti^irN^d too hij fold^orz, fay^tl^, 
felow-fol^orz, this fiht warN§t^|i ys that we* f hoyld not ripi- 
away, fe'ing-that we' fe' that m6r-prefent daNg'erz hang-ou*er 
them that n^-away, than them that fiht-agein qx rejift] 



30. Of an 61d wg-man accufmg the diu'I. 
Men wil commi^/y lay the falt yp-on fortün or on the 
diu'I, if any adu'erßty fal on them, that they may f hift them- 
felu7 of the bl&m, al ifaen ^oo fo m\jich fau^gr them-felu7. to 
The diu'el bsemg this gre'u'goßy, when he' faw a e'ertein 
öld wg-man climing-yp a e'ertein tre*, from the which he' 
för-faw that fhe' wo\^ld fal, and lay the falt on him, witnefe^ 
be'jng caW, he' fay4: Se' ^e' thai öld wg-man eliming-yp the 
tre' witho^t my coijnc'I, from-whenc' I för-fe' that fhe' wil is 
fal. Be' ^e' witnefe/ for me', that I (Jid not coi^nc'I hir, that 
fhe' clim thither be'ing f hoodd. By-and-by the öld wg-man 
fei, and when ifaen afk^d her, why fhe' clim§d-yp the tre' 
be'mg fhoodd, fhe' fay§ti|^, the diu'l pook^ me' on. Then the 
diul proou'^d, the witnefe/ be'ing irowht-fgrtt, that it waj 9o 
doown of the öld ^o-man withoi^t hij co^nc'I. 

The moral. 
This fÄbl fhewftl^ that ifaen be' in no wyj wgrthy a 
pardN, whoo when they offend wilingiy, accus fortün or 
the diu'L ^ 

31. Of the fnayl and frog/. 
A fnail fe'ing frog/ (which ^sdT fe'dd in ön-felf pond) 
fo liht and nimbi, that. they coyld Bd^üj tep-fgrtt whither- 
foeu'er, and they coyld IsBp Very-far, accufigd natur that 
natür J|?ad bre'dij her a flow bseft, and let^ with a v'ery- so 
grsBt byrdN, that fhe' coijld nether moou' her-felf sejiZy, and 
waj continualZy preß-dgwn with a graet weiht Bi^t when 
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fhe' faw the frog? wäd the etz maßt, and ft^b/ect, ^e too the 
lihteft ftrook of eu'ery-ön, be*mg fgm-what refrefhed, fai§d: 
Hgw mijich better ij it too baer a byrdN, whaerby I am de:: 
fended ageinft al ftrök^, than ^oo be' ynder fo many daNg^erz 
5 of deti|^. 

The moral. 
This fäbl fhew^t^i, that we' fhoi^ld not bser gre'u'gof/y 
the gift/ of fortün, which be' oftN tymz a grseter comodity 
too ys, than we' can ynderftand. 

10 32. Of dor-ifayc' be'ing wilmg Joo ou'er-tl^row an ök. 

Dor-ni;^c' appooint^d ^oo ou'er-t^irow with their te'tti an 
ök beemg maft, wheer-by they miht hau' maßt the redyer, 
that they miht not be' conftrain^d, too clim-yp and too go 
dgwn fo oftN for food/ fäk. B\^t a c'ertein ön of them, 

n whoo t^irgwh äg', and the vc' of t^ing/, and alfo in fkil, 
^ent far be'för the reft, pi^tj them of, faying: If we' fhal 
kil 0^ no\irc' ngw, whoo wil ^eld ys and o\jr pofterity 
noi^if hment in ^e'rz too cgm or too be' he'r-after.] 

The moral. 
20 This fäbl warN^t^i, that a wyj man owht not 6nZy too 

be'höld t^iingy prefent, bi^t atfo too för-fe' a-far-of tl^ing/ that 
fhal be' Qr be' too cgm. 

33. Of the dog and hij maifter. 
A c'ertein man hau'fng a dog, fe'd^ him al-wayj with 

35 hij-owjv^ hand7, and lo^^d him be'ing tyed, whaer-by he' miht 
be' iQu'ed of the dog the mör. Bi^t he' commaNd^d that hij 
feru'ant fhoijld ty him and baet him, that the gQgd t\^z 
fhoyld fe'm too be' be'ftowed on the dog from him-felf, and 
the il bp^z fhoi^ld fe'm too be' be'ftowed from the feru'ant. 

30 B\}t the dog baermg it gre'u'goßy that he' wag tyed and baet^^ 
continuaßy, yan-away. And when he' waj rebuköd of hij 
maifter aj yn-t^iank-ftjl, and yn-m]^nd-fi^l of fo graet g^gd 
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tijrNZ, whoo t^d n^ni^-away from him, of whooifa he' \^ad al- 
way he'N iQu'ed and fe'dd, b^t neu'er tjed nor beebr: the dog 
anfwer^d, I tj^ink thaT tl^ing doonn of the', that thy feru'ant 
doot^L by thy commaNdment. 

The moral. 9 

This fäbl fhewft^i, that they q>T ^oo be' accoi^ted il 
doootz, whoo be' the caijife/ of il doomg^. 

34. Of the bird/ faenng the dör. 
A grsBt f 8Br fei on the bird^, left the dorz f hoyld kll 
them with a fton-bow, of whooni, they Ijiad hsB'r^d, that, th6r 10 
waj a greet förc' of balz wrowht with v'ery-greet labgr in a 
dyng-hil. Then fai§d the fparow, (Joo not ^e' faer, for hgw 
can they t^irow balz ageinft ys, flymg t^irgwh the aiB, when 
they can fcärc' draw them a-long the gro^nd with grset förc'. 

The moral. 15 

This fäbl warN^t^i ys that we' f hoijild not fser oi^ enemyz, 
whooih we' fe' t^o lak wit. 

35. Of the bar and the be'e'z. 
A bar be'mg /*tyng of a be'e' waj ftired with fo greet 
anger, that he' \&r in pe'c'e/ at the be'e'-ftalz whser-in the 90 
be'e'z ijiäd hgny. Then al the be'e'z, when they faw their 
hgwfe/ ftrökN-dgwn, their food täkz^-away, and their ^Qng- 
önz fciled, an affalt be'mg mäd, fetmg-on the bär with their 
fting7 almöft kil^ him. Whoo fcärc' be'mg efcäpcd oyt-of 
their band/ fay§d with him-felf: Hgw m\^ch better waj it, u 
too beer-with 6n be'e'z fting, than too ftir-yp fo many enemyz 
ageinft me' t^irgwh m;^n anger. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^i, that it ij far-better fgm tym, too 
fijiffer the wrong of ön, than wh^l/t we' wil pi^nifh 6n, too so 
get ys many enemyz. 

Palaestra LH. 7 
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36. Of tt fgwlot and the bird caled Bobin-red-bceft 
A f^wlor ^ad f^ent netf fot fgwl, and IfsA p^wr^d-o^t 
mijLoh miBt fot them in a b&r plAc', ^e he* \ook not tiie bird/ 
that ^ser fe'dmg, byca^j they feln^ few too bim, the whioh 

5 be'ing fe'dd, and flymg-away, gther cgm thither ^o fe'd, the 
which alfo he' neglectgd |oo täk bycayj of the fewnes. This 
Order be'mg ke'prt the whöl day, and f^m C9ming thither, 
Qther going -away, he' lookfng ftil for a grseter häl, at-laft it 
l^e'gan ^oo wax-niht Then the fgwlor, h6p of-t&kmg many 

10 be'ing Zoft, when it waj ngw t^ t^o-reft, dtawmg the nel^, 
he* (ai^t brdj ön Robin-njddok, which be'fng yn-happy had 
ab^d^ mi in the fhräp. 

The moral. 
This fäbt fhewfti), that they that be' wilmg too catch 
15 al Üting], oftN tymz can fcärc'Zy täk few tj^ngj. 

37. Of the fold^or and the hors. 
A fold^or hau'ing a Very-gg^d hors, \fowht an-Qther in 
no wyj l^k him in gggdnes, whooih he' no^rifh^d mi^ch 
dilig'entZier than the firft. Then this faigt^ too the firft, why 
ao 4ooth my maifter tend me' mor-emeftZy than the', fe'tng-that 
I am not ^oo be' compäred too the', nether in faiemes, nor 
in ftrengt^i, not-^et in fwiftnes ^o Too whooih the ^ther 
ftd^tti: this ij the natür of ifaen, that they be' al-way mor- 
coyrtJgs yntoo ne'w geftj. 

25 The motal. 

This i&bl fhewft^ the madnes of ihea, whoo ^ w^nt 
too fet ne'w t^gf (althowh they be' w^cs] be*föc öld tiMugf- 

38. Of a fwjrn and a dog. 
A fw/n mokt a fpank^l that flatterig hij maiftar with 
M noj} and tayl^ of whooih he' wa^ to^ht too the art of hawfc? 
mg with many ftryp/, and pinchmg of the »ri. Tkio whooA 
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the dog fftj^tl), thv knowft not, th\^ fool, thqi knowft not 
whftt tting? I tiau' gptK tljr^wh thöj ftrj^/: tox t^^r9wh them 
am I fe'dd with the twe'telt flefh of partrig'e/ and qaili 

The moral. 
This fäbl wanir$t^^ ys, that we' fhoytld not fijiffer the 5 
tirffj of maifterz with an yn-fit qx wrong-fyl] m]^nd, whioh 
ftrj^p/ ]^u' be'w the ca\)[} of many g99d tl^gf. 

39. Of a bsBm rebnk/ng the flownes of oxn. 
When a bsöm waj cari^d in a cart, he' reproou'^d the 
oxfi aj flow, faying, ryin flQu'inz: for ^e cary a liht bijLrdN, 10 
Too whooih the oxn anfwer^d, th\^ not knowmg what pijLnif h^^ 
went ab^dgtl^-for the*, mok^ft ys. We' fhal lay-al^d this 
b^rdN qiHy, bijLt th\^ fhalt be' conftrained foo baer th^, 
yntil th\^ ^rt 6r6kN. The bsBm waj forow-fyl, and ^yrft not 
prou'ök the oxn with blämz any-m6r. is 

The moral, 
This fäbl waiNftl^ eu'ery-6n that he' f boijld not triijmph- 
ou'er jtherz miferyz, when him-felf may be' caW ynder 
gr^ter. 

40. Of the bird cat^d a linnet and a boy. do 

The linnet (be'mg a bird) be'ing afked of a boy (of 
whoom fhe' waj had in plsejantwes, and noi^rif hed with fwe't 
and plenty-fi^ medÜJ) why be'ing gon oyit-of the cäg* fhe' 
woyld not ogm-agein: fai^t^i, that I may be' Äbl too fe'd my- 
felf according too mj^n-own fanfy, not with thy Ji^dg'ment ss 

The moral. 
This fäbl fhew^ttf, that fre'dQm of 1^ ig too be' fetf 
be'f6r al delihtjng/. 

41. Of the Up-wing [beding a bird, and] önowd 

yn-wQrthily. «0 

AI bird/ almöft beVng bidi too the ffigti manag', !?är 
it Uifdain-fyUy that the lap-wing wa§ prefewd be'f6r the reft, 

7* 
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bica^j fhe' waj mark^ with a cr^wn, and dekt with fetherz 
of diu'ers CQl^rz, wh8Br-aj fhe' w^ wgnt |oo walow among 
dj^ng and filHi. 

The moral. 
5 This fäbt reproou'^t^ their fooh'fhwes, that, in-6nortng 

ihen, ^r wgnt too mark the gaywes of garment/, and the 
exc'elenti of fau'gr, rather than the v'ertuz. 

42. Of a preTt and pserz. 
A c'ertein preTt be'ing a gl|^tN, going o\^t-of hij cgntry 

10 too a mariag*, whser-yntoo he' waj bidi^, fo!^d in the iQrny 
a hsep of peerz of which he' h^ch^ not aj mi^ch ^ ön, slU 
thowh he' y^edr graet/y hijuigm: byt rather hau'fng them for 
fport, fprinkigd them with pis. For he' difdain^d that fi^ch 
m8Bt waj offer^d in the igrny too him whoo ^ent too fyn 

15 deinty-m®t. Bi^t when he' l^ad foi^nd in hij jgmy a c'ertein 
brook fo encrsec'öd with f hQwerz, that for-aj-mi^ch-aj he' coyld 
not go-ou'er withoi^t daNg'er of lyf, he' appooint^d ^oo go höm 
agein. And retyrNmg fafting ij oppreß with fo graet hi^ger, 
that exc'ept he' (Jid set thöj paerz that he' had fprinklgd with 

ao pis, he' fho\ild be' ded, for-aj-mijch-aj he' coyld not f^nd 
gther t^ing. 

The moral. 
This fäb( warN^t^, that no-t^ing ij t^o be' defpyä^d, 
fe'mg-that no-ti^ing ij fo litl wgrtti and na\]iht, that at fgm 
25 t^m may not be' for an vc'. 

43. Of the mul and the hors. 
A mul be'holding a hors be'ing nötabi with a göldiv 
brydl and fad(, and cgu'er^d with trapmg/ of pi^pl-cgl^r, 
waj ou'er-CQmed with enu'y, t^iinking that the hors wag happy, 
30 which waj fe'dd continuaUy with the beft mset, and clöth^d 
with cQm/y deking, bi^t that him-felf wag yn- happy (in 
compärijon of the hors) whoo be'ing ou'er-lädjyr with pak- 
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fadtz il-hewd, waj conftrain^d daify ^oo b»! Very-greet bijrdNZ. 
B\^t when he' faw the hors ret^rNmg from fiht woijnd^d 
m^ch he' cal^d him-felf happy in compfixtjon of the horffe/ 
mifery, faymg, that it ij far-better too ferch hard lyu'iyÄood 
with daiZy labgr, and Joo be' clöth^d filtl^iZy, than after the « 
beft and delicat maet/, and fo graet deking^ ^oo go too the 
daNg'erz of det^. 

The moraL 
This fäbl warN^tt, that ifaen mi^ft not enuy king/ and 
princ'e/, bycayij they hau' plenty of riches and weU\^^ fe'mg ^^ 
their Ij^f fe'm^tt^ $00 be' ft^bject too far-mo daNg'erz, than the 
Ij^f of poor ifaen. 

44. Of a bog and a hors. 

A bog be'höldmg a hors for war, that ij^ent-f^rt^i too 
the fiht be'mg amM eu'ery-whaßr, fai^t^: thiji fool, whither ts 
haftest thyi cv) Por per-adu'entur th^ fhatt dy in fiht. Too 
whoom the hors anfwer^tt, a kn^f fhal täk lyf from the* 
be'tng fatöd among dirt and filt^, althowh thi^ f halt doo no- 
tl?ing wgrthy of praij. B^t rengwm [glory Qr praij] fhal 
folow my det^. ao 

The moral. 

This fäbl graNt^t^i, that it ijj mör-oneft {oo be' /*lain in 
affairz nöbÜy doown, than {00 lengtl^isr a I^f beTtöwed dif- 
öneftZy. 

45. Of a tänor bying a bärz fkin, of a hi^ntor, not ^et täk^v^. ^ 

A tanor cgming too a hijintor l?owht of him a bärz fkin, 
and fhew§d-f9rt]^ mgny for it. The h^ntor fay^t^, that he' 
hath not a bärz fkin for him at the prefent t^m, bijit that 
he' woi^d go qx waj redy-^oo go] f^rt^i a-hi^nt»ng the day 
after too-morow: and the bär be'ing kild, he' promifgtti him so 
big fkin. The tanor for hij mj^nd/ fäk be'mg gow-f^rt^i with 
the h^tor intoo tlie wQQd, clim^d-yp a v'ery-hih tre', that 
he' miht from-thenc' be'höld the fiht of the bär and of the 
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h^tor. The h^ntor witho^t fibr ^entrf9tt]|^ too the den wh»r 
the b&r lay h^dd^ the dog/ be mg /bnt-in, he' forc'^d the bat 
too go-ovit, whoo^ the hyntad Itrök beding aa'oidad, oa*ert(^te'w 
him on the groynd. Then the h^ntor knowjng that this w^^ld 

5 bieft 15 not cruel on ded careafej, hij btetl^ be'tng l^eld-faft 
fein^d him-felf ded. The bftr fmeUng wib hl) noftrelz moou'ed 
thaör-too, when he' perc'eiu'^d the h^ntoc ytter btetij^ nether 
with n6j, nor hart, ^ent-away. When the tanor faw-tljirQwh/y 
that the w^ld beeft waj gon-away, and that tii6r waj no 

io dftNg'er any-mör, Inding him-felf from<K>f the tre\ and c^mmg 
too the h^ntoT, whoo ^^rft not-^et arj^j, warKfd him that 
he' miht r^j: and afk^d after?i;ard, what the b6r fp&k too 
him in the »r. Too whooih the hi^ntor faift^^, he' warN§d 
me' that from-henc'-fgrt^i I fho^ld not be' wiling Joo fei a 

19 bärz fkin, exc'ept I ^au' fa^t him be'för. 

The moral. 
This f&b( fhew^tl^, that yn-c'ertein tljing/ ^ not too 
be' acco^nt^d for fim t^ing/. 



46. Of a hgws-band and wyf be'ing böth tw^^c' mari^d. 

90 A c'ertein man, hij wyf (whoom he' graetZy Igu'^d) be'mg 

ded, marifd an-gther, the fäm be'fng a widow toö, whoo 
continuaUy lay§d be'för him, the v'ertuz and ftoi^t dooing^ 
of the firft hgws-band, too whooifa (that he' miht reqj^t the 
Ij^k) him-felf ajfo reherc'^d the Very-wel-le'ked manerz, and 

$i nötöibl chittity of hij dec'efed yrjf^. In a. c'ertein day fhe' 
betog angat with her h^ws-band, g§,u' too a poor man af kmg 
an abii, part of a o&pir that fhe' had dtefj fot her hgws- 
band/ ft^per, faymg: I ge'u' the' this for my firft h^ws-bandf 
fowl. Whioh the hQWs-band hae'ring, g5.u' the reft of the 

s$ cApN too the poor man be'ing /fent-for, faying: And I ge'u* 
the' this to6 for my w^Üf fowl that ij ded, er be'mg ded.] 
So they, wh;fl/l; the 6n degyr^t^ Joo hi^t the Qther, hau' not 
at-laft what they miht ftjp with. 
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The motu. 
Tbis Ubl waiK^tf^, that it % not |oo-be' ftrya'^ ageinft 
them that can Very-wel reu'eng' them-feltt7. 

47. Of the lion and the mofc\ 
When a lion beVng tikN with a fn&r in a wQ^d faw 5 
Mm-felf fo en-tangUd, ihat he' tiTjft^d too no förc' that he' 
co\^d yn-doo him-felf from-thenc', he' deifxid a moyc', that 
he' woQld deliu'er him, the fnär be'ing knawjv aF-fynder, 
promißng that he' woyld not be' yn-m^d-fi^ of fo grset a 
gQQd t^TN. Which when the movc' }fad fpe'dt7y doo^n, he' afk^d lo 
the lion, that he' woyld deliu'er him hj% dayhter for hij 
w;^. The lion 4id not refuj, that he' miht doo a t^iank-f^l 
tjfing too hij wel-dooor. Byt when the ne'w hx^d Coming 
too her hQws-band ^d not fe' him, by chaNC* crovcht him 
with her foot, and broy54 him altoogether. is 

The motal. 
This fehl f hew^tt, that mariag'e^ and Qther felow/^hip/, 
which ^T drawiir toogether of Yö-eqalz? be' too-be' mis-le'ked. 

48. Of an elM and a wilow. 
An elM be'tng growj/^ on a riu'eri fyd, mokf a wilow jo 
next too him aj fe'bt and wsek, bicayj the wilow waj bgwM 
at etfery, ^e the l«ft v'iolenc' of the wäu^, byt praij§d hij-owir 
ftedfaftnes and ftrengt^i with ioily-greet wotdj, bicayj he* ^bA 
t^itQwWy-fyffer^d the continnat v'iolenc' of the riu'er raany 
^e'rz yn-fhäkj^. Byit 6n tj^m the oIm be'ing 6r6kN-of with 20 
a v'ery-graet v'iolenc' of the wäu'/ waj drawj^ in the water. 
Too whooih the wilow fay§d layhing; why ^oo ^^ forfäk 
me' neihbgr, whser ij ngw ^oyr ftrengt^i <=<> 

The moml. 
This UH mamf t^, that they ^r w^jer thät ge'a' pl&c' too m 
mihteer, than they that be'tng wiltng foo repft be" ou'ere^m^d. 
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49. Of wex eraefÖy crftu'fng härdties. 
Wex lament§d m^ch that it-felf waj foft and mäd pörc'abi 
with the lihttfft ftrök, and fe'mg tj^lz mad of clay mi^ch- 
fofter than it Joo cgm too A^ch hardwes t^irgwh the hset of 
5 the fier, that it continu^d many äg'e/, caftj it-felf intoo the 
fier, that it miht get the fäm hardwes. Bijt be'ing melt^, 
by-and-by ij confumipd in the fier. 

The moral. 
This fäbl warNftt^, that we' fhoyld not cräu' emefÖy a 
10 t^dng that ij denyed ys by natür. 

50. Of a hijfband-man gr»tZy phanfying war-fär 

and the träd of merchandij. 
A c'ertein hi^fband-man {ök it gre'u'goßy, that he' con- 
tinautty t^rN^d land, and Qäm not with continual labgr yntoo 

15 grsßt riches, whser-aj he' faw f^m fold^orz, whoo (the battailz 
beVng doown) ^ent wel appareled, and laBdiJ a blefed 1^ 
be'ing noi^rifhed with f]^n deinty-inaötj. Thser-for hij fhe'p, 
göty, and oxn be'ing /old, he' jjowht horfej and anigot, and 
Yont-fgrt^ intoo war-fär, whaßr when it waj il /bwht of the 

90 g'eneral, he' (Jid not önZy löj the ttiing/ that he' had, byit 
alfo waj v'ery-mfjch w^oi^nded. Whser-for war-fär be'ing mis- 
le'to, he' pi^rpoj^tli ^oo occupy the träd of merchandij, aj 
whflör he' tljowht größter gain and les labgr. Thaer-for hij 
land be'ing /öld, when he' l?ad fil^d a fhip with merchandij, 

u he' Ije'gan Joo fayl-abrod, bi^t when he' waj in the de'p, a' 
tempeft be'ing f^den/y ryjiv, the fhip waj drgwNd, and he 
with the reft that waer in the fhip y^ddr al toft at 6n tj^m. 

The moral. 
This fäbl warN^t^i eu'ery-ön too be' content with hij lot, 
90 fe'ing that mifery ij redy eu'ery-whser. 

51. Of the as and a g'eftor. 
An as beöring difdaia-fijdZy that a c'ertein fcoffor waj 
onored and clöth^d with faier clgthing, bycai^j he' let-oijt gr»t 
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crak/ of the bely, -^ent too the maglftratj, de^fxing that they 
woyld not önor him les than the g'eftor. And when the 
mag*iftrat7 mem'elmg thsBr-at af k§d him, whser-for he' rekN^d 
him-felf fo wgrthy of önor: he' fay^t^, bycayij I fend-fgrt^i 
graeter crak/ of the bely, and thoj fäm withoi^t ftink. s 

The moral. 
This fäbt reprooa'ft^i them that po\^-oi^t their mcjny on 
v'ery-liht t^ing/. 

52. Of a riu'er raihng at hij fpring with reproof/. 

A c'ertem riu'er prou'ök^d hij fpring with rebuk/, aj lo 
3^dl gr yn-profitabi] bicaijj it ftood withoi^it moou'mg, and 
had not any fifhe7, ^^^ i^ commend^d it-felf v'ery-mijLch, 
that it bre'dij v'ery-gggd fifh, and cre'pjt tl^rgwh v'alyz gr 
dälz] with a plaejant noyj. The fpring difdainmg at the 
riu'er aj yn-tjjiank-ft^l ftay^d the ftrsemz. Then the riu'er ts 
be'ing fte'reft of the fifh and fwe't foi^nd v'anifht-away. 

The moral. 
This fäbl nöt^t^i thöj that imput too them-felu'7 the gggd 
Üpn^ that they doo, and 4^0 not affyn it too God, from 
whooifa aj from a lärg* fpring o^r ggcjd t^ng/ proc'e'd. «? 

53. Of a wicked man and the diu'l. 
When a wicked man l?ad l?rowht-too-pas v'ery-many 
mifche'f^, and be'ing v'ery-oftn täkisr, and fh^t^ in prijN waj 
Jjöldjv^ with v'ery-ftraiht and v'ery-watch-f\jd ke'ping, he' la* 
mentabli dej^r^t^i the diu'lz ayd, whoo v'ery-oftN tj^mz waj 25 
at-hand for him, and j^ad fre'^d him from many daNg'erz. 
At-laft be'ing cai^ht-agein, and lamentabl» dejyrmg the wgnt^d 
help, the diu'l appe'r^d hauing on hij fhoijdderz a greet bi^ndl 
of ^örN fhooz, faying: fre'nd, I am not äbl too be' a help 
for the' any-mör. For I tau' wandernd fo many pläc'e/ hither- w 
too for feting the' at liberty, that I hau' whölfy te^orN-oi^t al 
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thffij fhooz. Tru/y no 111907 ig left too me*, whier-wifli I 
may be* äbl |oo prou^d fther. WhiBr-fot tb? m^ft dy. 

The moral. 
This litt fäbl warN9t\f, that we' fhoi^d not t^ink, that 
9 o\fr offenere/ wil be' yn-pynifhed al-way. 

64. Of the bird/ be'tng wiltng |oo chü) mo Mngf. 

The bird/ ^ook aduyc' toogether tyicWng the chujing of 
mo king7, for-aj-m^ch-a} the aegt alön coyld not rul fo graet 
cgmpanyz of f^wl: and they l^ad fatiffi^ their dejyr, exc'ept 
10 they tad Jeft-of from fl^ch coi^nc't tl^irgwh the crowz waraing, 
whoo when the caijj waj afked, why he' rekN^d not that 
mo kingj fhoyld be' choj-y, faitlji: bicaijj it ij mör-yn-eeje 
that mo fak/ be' filed than 6n fak. 

The moral. 
15 This fäbl taechftl;^, that it ij far-better foo be* g^u'enrad 

of ön prine' than of many princ'e/. 

55. Of a wg-man that fay^d that fhe' waj wiling 

too dy for her hgws-band. 

A c'ertein v'ery-oneft matron, and v'ery-lQu'ing of her 

ao h9ws-band, l^ör it gre'u'goßy that her hgws-band waj höldjv 

with contrary hael/t^i, lament^d, and moyrN^d, and that fhe* 

miht witnes her I9U' toward her hgws-band, dejyr^d detJjL, 

that if he* woyld t&k her hgws-band from her, that he' wo^ld 

rather kil her than her hQws-band. Among thaej wordf f he' 

95 fe'^tlji det()i C9mfng with a terribi look: with the fser of whooih 

f he' be'i'ng tt^tQwh/y a-fraid, and then repenttng her dej3^r, 

fay^t^: It ij not I that l)e' cräu': he' liftl;^ thssr in the bed, 

that Qe' cgm (oo kiL 

The moral. 
so This fäbt fhew^tl^, that nön ij fo m^ch a Igu'or of a 

fre'nd, that tiat^ not leu'er Qt ij not m6r-wil»ng] that wel 
fho^ld be' too him-felf, than too the gther. 
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56. Of A 9Qiig man Anging at the burytng 
of hi) m^ther. 
A c'ertein mau we*ptt and moiyn^^d for hij wj^ beding 
ded, whoo wa) &orN-f9rt^ too the grtu\ b^t hi; iqn fang. 
Whoo when he' waj ch^diN of the father, aj oi^t-of hij m^nd § 
and mad, tbat wo^ld fing at the burying of hij mQther, 
wheer'aj he' owht too be' forow-fyl with him and we'p. He' 
fayft^: my father, if thQ ]|^au' h^r^ preTt/ that they fhovld 
fing, why Uli thy aügni with me', finging with them, fov- 
na^ht c^ Too whooih the father faith, thy dutj and the w 
pre'It/ ij not a(-ön ßr a l^k. 

The moral. 
The fäbl fhew^Uj, that al tljing^ be' not cgmZy for 
si men. 

57. Of a jelQS man, that gg,u' hij wyf ^oo-be' ke'prt. w 
A jelgs man g^^u' hij w^f (whooih he' ^ad foynd |oo 
liu' yn-chäfÜy) Joo-be' ke'prt of a c'ertein fre'nd, whooih he 
tn^ft^d v'ery-m^ch and promifgd m^ch m^ny, if he' Jök he'd' 
fo dilig'ent/y, that f he' ^d by no msön brflök the band of 
matrimony. B\^t when he' had ptoou'^d a few dayz that this » 
ke'ptng waj too-yn-seji, and ^ad fo^nd that hij wit waj con^: 
qered by the f^tt^y of the wp-man, he' going too the hgw»- 
band fay^t^^, that he' wil not-any-m6r hau' this fo hard a 
chärg': in-aj-m^ch-aj not fo m^ch aj Argijs, whoo waj slU 
toogether yi^d, coyld ke'p a wQ-man ageinft her wil. He' 2» 
ad§d mör-ou'er, if ne'd be', that he' had-leu'er daiiy |oo baör- 
ot^t intoo a medow a fak f^l of flsBz a wh61 Qe'r, and the 
fak be'mg looj^d ^oo fe'd them among the gras, and the 
eu'ning be'mg cgm, too laed them al höm agein, than too 
ke'p an yn-chäft ^o-man 6n day. so 

The moral. 
This litt fÄbf f hew^tl^, that th6r be' no ke'poti fo dilig'ent 
that qx Äbl too ke'p a f h&m-les wQ-man. 
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58. Of a man refujmg a glifter. 

A c'ertein rieh man a G'erman by nafion waj v'ery-fik. 
Tüo CUR whooifa th6r ^ad c^mip v'ery-many phijiclanz (for 
Joo hQny the be'e'z fly by flok/) of whooifa 6n, among gther 
5 t^ingj, fai§d, that he' l^ad ne'd of glifterz, if he' wo^d wax 
wh6L Which Hiing, when the man yn-ac-ci^ftQmed too this 
maner of medc'yn, hfiBt^d, be'ing ftired-yp with rag*, bid(J a( 
the phijicianz Joo be' caft^-oi^it-of the hgws, faymg that they 
Y8ör mad, whoo, whaör-aj hij hed äk§d, they woyld hael hij 
io ars-höl. 

The moral. 
This fäb( graNt^t^, that al t^iing/, ^e the wh6I/(jm tt^ing7, 
fem yn-plsejant and hi^-ftjil too the yn-ac-ci^tQmed and yn- 
fkil-f^. 

15 59. Of the as be'mg fik, and wglfj going {oo fe' him. 

An as waj fik, and the report ^ent-abröd that he' woijdd 
foon dy. ThsBi-for when the wglf/ and dog/ Q&m too fe' 
him, and afk§d of hij fgn hgw hij father did, he' anfwergd 
tl^rgwh a ch^n of the dör. Better than yoij woijdd. 

90 The moral. 

This fäbl fhew^tt^, that many fein too bsBr forow-f^liy 
the det^i of gther, whooifa not-withftanding they dej^r fhoi^ld 
dy qik/y. 

60. That ftryp7 be' for a nyt, an as, and a wg-man. 

«5 A c'ertein wg-man afk^d a ni^t growmg niht-too a way, 

whoo wag affailed of the pe'pt paßng-by with ftönz, whser- 
for it waj fo mad, that with hgw mijch the mo and greet^r 
ftr^J it waj bfiBtiv; fo myich the mo [rather m6r] and better 
frut it l^rowht-fgrtt. Too whooifa the wal-n\]it fay^t^: §.rt 

so thi^ yn-m^nd-f\jd of t^ie prou'erb, fay*ng thp: a ni^t, an as, 
a wQ-man be' 6o\^nd with ön law. Thsej tj^re* doo no-tljiing 
riht/y if ftryp/ lau'-of. 
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The moral. 
This tkhl graNtf th, that oft t^mz men ^r wgnt ^oo fti^k- 
in them-felu7 with their-owA dartj. 

61. Of the as not fynding an end of labgrz. 

The as wa^ v'ex^d v'ery-m\^ch in the winter-tym, bicai^j 5 
he' waj hijLrt^ with too-m^ch cöld, and had hard food of 
fodder, whfier-for he' wif h§d for the temperatwes of the fpring, 
and the tender gras. Bijt when fpring-t^m waj CQmw, and 
he' waj conftrained of hij maifter, whoo waj a potor, Joo 
cary potorz clay intoo the floor, and wg^d too the kill, and 10 
from-thenc' too caiy-fgrtti hip-t^lz, glatter- t^lz, and comijn 
t^Iz too diu'ers pläc'ej, be'mg werj of the fpring -tym, in 
which he' abyd^ fo many labgrz, he' mijch dej^r^d fgmer 
in at praierz, that hij maifter be'mg lett with rsepmg, miht 
f\^er him too reft. Bi^t then a(fo when he' waj compel^d 15 
Joo beer the ne'w cötN intoo the floor, and from-thenc' too 
beer the tj^refhed c6rN höm, nether w^ th6r a pläc' of reft 
for him: he' höp^d that at-lseft at the tym of gatherfng of 
Qther frut woi^Id be' an end of hij labQrz. Byit when then 
alfo he' 4id not perc'eiu' the end of hij e'u'tz too be' at-hand, 20 
fe'mg-that wyn, aptz, and wQ^d ^aer too be' caried daiZy. 
He' wifh§d erneftZy agein the fnowz and yic' of winter, that 
at-l8Bft fQm reft miht be' graNted him then from fo graet labgrz. 

The moral. 

This fäbl f hew^l^, that th6r be' no tymz of the prefent 35 
13^, which be' not fi^bject too continual labgrz. 

62. Of a mo\^c' that wo^ld mäk fre'nd/hip with 
a cat Qr waöjf.] 
V'ery-many ifajrc' ab^ding in the hölow pläc' of a wat, 
l^e'held a cat, that Jay in ä gam^rd of boordj with a hanging- so 
dQwn hed and fad coijntenanc'. Then 6n of them, faygt^i: 
tl^s baeft fe'm^tt fQm-what co\pi;i9S and g'entl. For with the 
coyntenanc' it-felf he' fhew§tti-f9rtt a c'ertein holiwes, I wil 
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fpaök too him, and knit an yn-loojabi fre'nd/Tiip with him. 
Wbiüh wben he' J|?ad Ta/gd, and cgmij^ net^r, he' waj iikN 
of the cat, and totN-ar^nder. Tben tbe reft fe'mg tbej ^i)i^sh 
fai4 with them-felu'/: It ij not v'erify, it ij not too-be' trgXted 
5 or a man myft not tr^ft] rafh/y too a coyntenanc'. 

The motal. 
This fÄbt graKt^tif, that ifaen be* not |oo be' ^dg*^ by 
coTjntenanc', bijit by their wgrkj, fe'tng cmel wqlfj ly hydd 
oftir tfmi ynder a fhe'p/ fkin. 

10 63. Of an as that feru'4 an yn-tljank-fi^l maifter. 

An as that ^ad feru^^d a c'ertein yn-tl^ank-fi^ maifter 
many ^e'rz, with foot not offending, fei önc' (ynder hij b^irdK 
aj it chaNC*§tti) vf\y}lß he* wag crooch^ with a heu'y pak, 
and going in a rgwh way. Then hij maifter beding yn-plaejabl 

15 or angRi] compel§d him with many ttrfp] t^o ar^j, calmg 
him flow and doltifh beeft. Bijt thaT wretch fay^d theej 
t^ing^ with him-felf among the itryp]: Hqw yn-t|)ank-f^l a 
maifter hau* I {bedang yn-happy) chaNC*§d-on cj^ For thowh 
I hau' feru'^d him mijich t^m withoi^t offene', ^et he' ^^oth 

90 not weih this 6n falt with fo many my old gpQd ti^nsrz. 

The motal. 
This fÄbt ij deuyjöd ageinst them, that be'mg yn-m^d- 
fijd of g99d tijLCNz beTtowtfd on them, folow alfo with cruel 
pynifbment on the l^Bft offene' of their wel-doootz. 

u 64. Of a wglf coijnflmg a porkepin that fhe' fhoyld 

lay-Äway her pcikll 

A wglf be'ing hyugm l?ent hij cgrag* on a porkepin, 

whooifa not-wiüiftandeng he' 4yrft not aCfayl, bica^j fhe' waj 

fenc'^ eu'ary-whaer with arowl Bjft he' (^'gan (oo covnfl 

90 her tl>T9wh a deu'yjed [\)tüj Joo fpooü hec, that tot a litt 

whj^l fhe' f hoyld not cary fo grset a byrdK of wepNä; on hör 

bak, fe'ing*that archorz ^d not car^ any i^ng, b^t when 
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tbe t^m of battel waj at-hand. Too whooih the potkepin 
faift^: 6n mi)Ü beleV that the t^m of fihtjng ageinft a wgill 
ij al-way. 

The motal. 
Thifi f&bl gcsLst^tif^ that a wf^ man mpt be' a(-way s 
fenc'ed ageioft the dec'eit/ of enemyz and yu-knpw^ perfNZ. 

66. Of the moyc' Tettiig a kiht at liberty. 
A iHoyc* l^e'held a kiht wrap^ in the fn&r of a fQwlot, 
he' piti^d the bird, thowh enemy too him, and the t3rmg7 
beVng knaw^^afi^nder, ip&d for him way too-fly-away. The lo 
kiht forget-f\^ of fo graöt gggd tyrN, when he' faw him-felf 
Z6s, catch/ng the moi^c', f^fpecting no fijch t^^ng, \6x him 
with hij talant/ and besk. 

The moral. 
V The fäbl fhew^tjji, that mifche'u'Qos ifaen ^r wgnt too 15 
recompenc' fijch t^ankj too their wel-dooorz. 

66. Of the fifh cal^d a pirwinci, crAu'ang of Jupiter 
that fhe' mihi cary-abröd her hgws with her. 
When Jupiter from the be'gintng of the world graNtfd 
too eu'ery b»ft the gift/ that they l^ad eräu'^d, the pirwinci *o 
dej^r^d of him that fhe' miht cary her hQws aboijt She* 
be'cng afktfd of Jupiter, whsr-for fhe' afk^ fi^h a gift of 
him, which woyld be' heu'y and gre'a'gos too her, fay^tt^ I 
hau'-le'uer, Qr am wiUng^r too] bsBr a heu'y byrdN continuaUy, 
than that I can not be' abl ^ au'oid an il neihbgt when m 
it fhal l^k me'. 

The moral. 
This fib( rhew^t^ that tbe neihb9rJ!K)od of the e'u'( ij 
too-be' fle'^id with eu'ery dis-commodity. 

67. Oi a hedg'-hog tlfXitÜing'O^t an adder be'ing hi^ btü&. so 

X hedg'-hog £6r-knowjng wintcar too be' at-hand, de;^i3^ 
the adder that fhe' woyld gravt him a pite' in lier«owjir c&a' 
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ageinft the forc' of the c61d. Which when fhe' j^ad dooijai, 
the hedg'-hog rowU'ng him-felf hither and thither prik^ the 
adder with the fharpnes of hij priktz, and torment^d her 
with grsBt gre'f. The adder feVng that it ^ent il with hir- 

5 felf, when fhe' took the hedg'-hog in hgws-Aöld pray^d him 
with faier-/p6kN wotd/, that he' wo\]ild go oi^t, for-aj-m\^ch- 
aj the pl&c' waj narow for twoo. Too whooih the hedg'-hog 
faigt^i, ]et him go-oyit that can not tary he'r. Whsör-for the 
adder perc'eiu'mg that th6r waj no pläc' for her thser, virent 

10 thenc' from her lodg'mg. 

The moral. 
The fäbl fhew§t^, that they g,r not too be' algw^d in 
felow/'hip, that §,r äbt Joo t^in^ft ys oijit. 

68. Of a här prefenng him-felf be'för the fox bycayj 
15 of the fwiftwes of hij fe't. 

A här accgmpt^d him-felf w^rthy that fhoi^ld be' pre= 

fered be'för the fox, bicayij he' exc'el^d her far in fwiftwes 

of fe't. Then the fox fayt^j, b\^t I hau' hapiv^^d with an 

exc'elenter wit, with which I dec'eiu' the dog/ oftN^r than 

20 th\^ 4ooft with thy fwiftnes. 

Thß moral. 
This fäbl f hewgt^i, that fwiftwes of the body and ftrengt^^, 
q,T ouercgmed of wit a-greet-way. 

69. Of an 61d man IsBu'mg the lijft of the flefh 
^ bicaijj-of fe'btwes. 

A c'ertein man ende'wed with a fingular holiwes, wars: 
N§d a c'ertein öld man, that at the laft he' woi^ld let-pas the 
v'j^c' of yn-law-fijil li^ft, whser-intoo he' l^ad trau'el^d emeftZy. 
Too whoom the öld man fay^t^i: holy father, I wil obey 
30 t)o\^r v'ery-holy and v'ery-gggd warNtng/. For I perc'eiu' 
that the VC' of lechery (Joott^ h^rt me' f^m-what, and my 
t)ard ij not adu'aNc'öd any-mör. 
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The raoral. 
This fäbt fhew^t^, that e'a'l men ^.r wgnt t^o l»u-of 
ac-cyft(jm«?d v'yc'e/ not for the Iqu' of v'ertu and of God, b^t 
for fser and fe'blnes. 

70. Of a c'ertein hi^fband-man and a poet. 5 

When a c'ertein hi^f band-man going too a poet, whooz 

feld/ he' til^d, foi^nd him alön among bookj, he' afk^d him 

by what msBn he' coi^ld liu' fo alön. Too whooih he' faitl^, 

I |?e'gan too be' alön önZy after-that th\i gptft thy-felf hither. 

The moral. 10 

This fäbl fhewft^, that IserN^d men that ^.r gärded con:; 
tinualfy with the CQmpany of v'ery-lasrNed dien, ^.r then alön 
when they fhat be' among yn-lettered men. 

71. Of a w^lf be'tng appareled with a fhe'p/ fkin, 

that deu'o^r^d the flok. n 

A wQlf be'ing-araygd with a fhe'pf fkin, mingt^d him- 
felf in a flok of f he'p, and daüy kil^ fQm-ön of them. Which 
when the fhe'pp-herd had markt, ^^ hang(J him yp on a 
v'ery-hih tre'. The Qther fhe'pp-herd^ afking why he' \^ 
hangfd-yp a fhe*p, he' faift^, truZy it ij a fhe'pf fkin, aj ^e* a© 
fe', bi^t the de'd/ be' a wQlff. 

The moraJ. 

This fibi fhew^tl^, that ihen ^.r not too be' ji^dg'^d by 
their apparel, bi^t by their wQrk/. For many ynder f he'pf 
clöthfng/ ^00 wglfffh wQtk/. is 

72. Of a father exorttng hi^ fgn too v'ertu in v'ain, 
A c'ertein father exörtgd hij fgn (be'fng whöUy-ge'u'jw 
too v'yc'ef) with many word/, that (the way of v'j^c'e^ be'ing 
forf&k^) he' wo^ld düig'entZy watch too v'ertuz, that woyld 
bre'd him praij and önefti. Too whooih the fgn fay§tl^: j* 

Palaeatra LH. 8 
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father, ^e' exört me' in v'ain ^oo doo thsej tl^ing^. For I 
jbau* baB^riJd, ^ ifaen fay, many prsechorz tbat 4id exort too 
the way of v'ertuz far-better than t)oi^, ^et I hau' neu'er 
folow^d their wamng^ theBr-yntoo. 

Tbe moval. 
The tkhi fbew^tj^, tbat rfien of a wicked natür wil depart 
from v'yc'e/ by no manz exortation. 



73. Of a dog kih'ng hi-j maifterz fhe'p, of whoorb he' 
wa,\ hangrf-yp. 

10 A c'ertein fhe'pp-herd gg,u' hi^ fhe'p ^oo-be' ke'p/t of a 

dog, fe'dmg him with v'ery-gggd mset/: bi^t he' oftN tymz 
kil^ fQm-ön fhe'p. Which when the fhe'pp-herd j^ad per:: 
c'eiu'^d, he' täkxng the dog wa5 wih'ng foo kil him. Too 
wbooih the dog fai^t^, wbat, de^yr \)0}^ t^o kil me' c^ I am 

ifl 6n of \)o\^r hQws/zold-fölkJ, kil the wQlf rather, tbat con= 
tinual/y ly^t^i in way for tjoi^r fohl, ^e-rather, faygtl^ the 
fhe'pp-herd, I t^dnk the' mör-wQrtby of det^ than the wQlf: 
for he' profefgtl^ him-felf myn enemy opxiy, bi^t thv lefNgft 
my flok dai/y ynder a fhew of fre'nd/'bip. 

30 The moral. 

This fäbl graNt^t^, that they ^.r ^oo-be' pynifhed mör 
a-größt-dfißl, that hi^rt ys ynder a fhew of fre'nd/hip, than 
thoj tbat profes tbemfelu'/ opN/y too be' o\^t enemyz. 

74. Of a ram fiht?ng with a b^l. 

35 Th6r waj a c'ertein ram among the fiokj that baer W9I, 

of fo grset fuerwes of hörNz and hed, that he' by-and-by and 
SöjfZy ou'er-gäm the Qther raraz. Whser-for when he' coi^d 
f^nd no ram any-mor that ^i^ft ^oo ftand ageinft him ryning 
at ön, he' be'?ng lift^-yp with ac-cyftQm^^d v'ictoryz, ^\p^[t $00 

30 prou'ok a h\^ too the fiht. Bi^t at the firft me'ting-toogether, 
when he' l?ad bi^t^d ageinft the bylz för-hed, he' waj ftrykN^ 
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bak with fo cruel a ftrök, that at-möft dying he* fay§d theej 
word^: I am a fool, what hau' I doo^in c^ Why waj I böld 
too prou'ok fo mihti an adu'erfary, too whoorii natür ^atl^ 
creät^d me' no match c^ 

The moral. 5 

The fäbl fhewgtl^, that a man myft not ftryu' with 
mith/er ifaeu. 

75. Of a widow and a gre'n as. 
A c'ertein widow hau'ing a fingt Ij^f, dejyrgd Qr waj 
dejyrgosj {00 mary, bi^t (Ji^rft not, be'mg afraid-of the pe'plz 10 
mok/ng, whoo ^r wgnt ^oo accus with il fpe'che/ thöj we- 
ihen that go-on too fecond mariag'. Bi^t a goshop of her . 
fhew^d by this art, hQw the pe'ptz v'oyc'e/ ^ser ^oo be' de^ 
fpyA^d. For fhe' commaNd^d that a whyt as, which the 
widow had, f hoi^ld be' painted in a gre'n cqIqt, and be' Isßdd- 15 
aboyt tljirgwh a( the ftre'tj of the tQwn. Which when it 
waj doown, fo grsBt wgndering f&m on al ihen at the he'^ 
ginmg, that not önZy boyz, b^t alfo öld ihen moou'ed with 
this yn-ac-ci^ftQmed tl,img, wait-on the as for phanfyz fäk. 
AfterM?ard, when fi^ch bseft waj dai/y laedd t^rgwh the c'ity, 30 
they Jeft-of too wgnder. Sai^th the goshop too the widow, 
it wil hapiv^ too the' lyk wyj. For if thy fhalt tak a hgws- 
band, thy fhalt be' the pe'plz täl for a few dayz, afterward 
this fpe'ch wil be' hyfh^ too. 

The moral. ^* 

This fäbl fhew§t^, that th6r ij no-tj^ing wgrthy of graet 
wQndenng, which tj^r^wh lengt^ of t^m ^oot\). not IsBu'-of 
Joo be' a wgnder. 

76. Of an aegl täkfng-away a cgnyz chylddörN Qr 

rather rabbet/.] m 

An segl hau'mg-nseft^d in a v'ery-hih tre' fnatch-yp for 
her ^9ng-önz food, a cgnyz rabbet^ that fe'd(J not far from 

8* 
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thenc': whooih the cQny pray^d with faier-/p6kN Word/, that 
he' woi^ld v'oi^chfäf foo reftör her chylddörN too her. B(^t 
he' tl^inkmg her aj be'ing litl, and a bseft of the ertl^, and 
not äbl Joe h^rt hira, do^t^d not ^oo taer them in pe'c'ej 

5 with hij talant/ in the damz fiht, and ^oo lay them Joo hij 
^Qng-önz too-be' aetiv. Then the CQny be'/ng mi^ch moouVd 
for the det^ of her chyiddörN, fyffer^d this wrong in no wy^ 
Joo efcäp yn-pi^nif h«d. For fhe' dig§t^-yp by the rootj, the 
tre' that held-yp the nseft: whoo faUng with a liht forc' of 

10 the w]^nd7, caftj-o^t ypon the gro^nd the aeglz ^Qng-onz, 
be'ing aj-^et yn-fether«d and not fli^h, whoo be'tng aetjs^-yp 
of the wj^ld bseft/, ^eld^d too the cQny a graet cQmfort of 
her forow. 

The moral. 

15 This fäbl fhewft^, that no man be'mg boid of hi^ 

mihtmes, owht Joo defp^j the wsßker, fe'ing-that the fe'bl^r 
fpm t^m may reu'eng' the wrong/ of the mihti^r. 

77. Of a pyk beVng a riu'er-fifh, dejyring Qr phanfymg] 
the king^Zgm of the fae. 

20 Th6r waj in a c'ertein riu'er a fifh [caied] a p^k, whoo 

exc'e'dgd the Qther fif he/ of the fäm riu'er in faier^ies, grsßtneSy 
and ftrengt^. Whser-for a( the fif he/ wgnder^d at him, and 
önor^d him che'f/y a.^ king. Whser-for he' be'mg lift^-yp 
yntoo pryd, l?e'gan too de,^yr a grsBter rul. Thaer-for the 

25 riu'er, whsßr-in he' tad reyn^d many ^e'rz, be'ing forfäkiv, lie' 
entR^d intoo the fae that he' miht chaleng' the kingdQm thaer- 
of yntoo him-felf. Bi^t fj^ndmg a dolphin of WQnder-fijd 
graBtwes, which reyn§d thaer-in, waj fo chäc'^d of him, that 
fle'mg-away, he' coi^ld fcant go intoo the mo^t^ of the riu'er, 

30 from-whenc' he' ^\fcit not any-mör go-oyt. 

The moral. 
This fäbl warN^t^i ys, that we' be'fng content with o\ir- 
ovfN materz, f hoi^ld not cräu' thöj t^ing/, which be' far-grsßt^r 
than oyr ftrengt^. 
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78. Of a fhe'p fpaeki'ng in reproch too a fhe'pp-herd. 
A fhe'p fpäk in reproch too a fhe'pp-herd, byca^j not 
be'ing content with the milk that he' milkj from her for hij- 
owjv^ VC' and hij chylddferNZ, he' ^\d mör-ou'er defpooyl her 
of her fle'c'. Then the fhe'pp-herd be'mg angEi ^re'w her a 
fgn too det^. The fhe'p fay§t^, canft thy doo any ti^^ing 
w^rs yntoo me' «^ The fhe'pp-herd fay^tl^, that I may kil 
the', and caft the' fgrt^i t^o be' deu'oyred of wglfj and dog/. 
The fhe'p fpak no-thing faenng ^et graeter e'u'tz. 

The moral. lo 

This fäbl fhew^t^i, that ihen owht not too be' angm 
agoiiift God, if he' f^ffer rich^s and chylddferN too be' täkiv^ 
from them, fe'ing-that he' can a(fo bring graet^r p^nifhment/ 
böth on the liii'mg and ded. 

79. Of a cartor, and a cart-whe'l craekmg. i« 

A cartor afkgd the cart, whaer-for the whe'l, that waj 
the wQrs craek^d, fe'mg-that the reft 4id not the fäm t^ng. 
Too whooih the cart fay§t^, the fik ^r wgnt al-way too be' 
wayt(;ard and qerulQos Qr f\il of c^mplaint^.] 

The moral. ^ 

This fäbl fhew^t^, that e'u'Iz ^.r wgnt al-way too ftir 
men too CQmplaintJ. 

80. Of a man be'ing wilmg too proou' hij fre'nd^. 

A c'ertein v'ery-rich man and frank, or liberal] had graet 
plenty of fre'ndj, whooih he' had v'ery-oftN too fyper, yntoo 35 
whooifa they ^äm v'ery-wil/ng/y. Bi^t he' be'ing wil/ng too 
try whether they woi^d be' fait^-fi^l too him in labgrz and 
daNg'erz, cal^d them al toogether, faying that enemiz y^^ 
ry^N ageinft him: too deftrooy whoom, he' had determin§d 
too go. Whaer-for they fho^ld go with him, wepKZ be'^ng 30 
ca\iht with häft, that they miht reu'eng' the wrong/ offered 
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him. Then al exc'ept twoo l^e'gan Joo excus theni-felu'/- 
Thaer-for the reft be'ing fhäkz^-of, he' accoi^nt^d thoj twoo 

ON^y in the nymber of fre'nd/, whooih after/tard he* lQu'§d 
fingulariy. 

* The moral. 

This fäbl f hewftlji, that contrary fortün ij the v'ery-beft 
trial of fre'nd/*hip. 

81. Of a fox praijmg härz-flefh too a dog. 
When a dog chäc'^d a fox, and fhe* kne'w that fhe' 

to fhoyld be' cai^ht by-and-by, and that fhe' coi^d not fynd 
any Qther way: fhe' fay^t^i, dog, why dejyr^ft thiji \öo 
deftrooy me\ whooz flefh can be' for no vc' too the' ~ Catch 
rather thai här (for th6r waj a här not far-of from-thenc') 
whooz flefh ifaen at-toogether fay too be' raöft-fwe't. Thaer- 

15 for the dog be'mg moou'ed with the foxfe/ coi^nc'l, the fox 
be'ing let^-al6n, folow^d after the här, whoom for-al that he' 
coi^ld not täk bycaijij\-of her yn-credibl fwiftwes. A few 
dayz after, the häx me'tmg the fox accuf^d her fharp/y: for 
the här l?ad hae'r^d the word/, that fhe' had fhewgd him too 

20 the dog. Too whooih the fox fai^t^, här why ^ooft i\\\^ 
accus me', whoo l?au' praij^d the' fo graetfy <>^ What woyldft 
th^ fay^d, if I had dis-praij^d the' <^ 

The moral. 
This fäbl fhew^t^i, that many ihen deu'yj deftryction 
25 too Qther ynder the fhew of praijmg. 

82. Of the här cräu'mg of Jupiter fi^tl^y: 

and of the fox cräm'ng fwiftwes. 

The här and the fox cräu'^d of Jupiter: the här, tluxt 

he' niiht iooyn fi^tßy too hij fwiftrzes of fe't: the fox, that 

90 fhe' miht iooin fwiftnes too her ix^tUy. Too whooiii Jupiter 

anfwer^d thi^s: fro the be'gim'ng of the world we' hau* 

graNt^d too eu'ery liu'mg t^ing their gift/ from o^r möft- 
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liberal b^joni. Bi^t ^oo hau' ge'u'^ al t^ing/ too 6n miht 
had be'i^ the wrong of gther. 

The moral. 
This fäbl fhewgt^, that god hat^ graNt^d too eu*ery-ön 
their gift/ with fo indifferent balanc*, that eu'ery-ön owht 5 
too be' content with hij portion. 

83. Of a hors beVng yn-dreft, byt be'eng fwift, 
and of Qther mokmg him. 
Many horfe/ wser irowht too gämz for ryn/ng, be'mg 
trimed with v'ery-faier t^ap^ng7, exc'ept 6n, whoom be'mg yn- 10 
dreß, and yn-fit, qx yn-hanf^m] for fych a tridl, the reft 
mokt, and tl^owht not that he' woi^d be' a winor at any tym, 
Byt when the tym of ri^ning gäni, and at ^ent oyt-of the 
pl&c'ey of ftay, when the trympet^ fo^nd waj ge'u'i\r, then 
at-lengt^ he' fhewgd hgw nii^ch he' be'ing la\^h^-at a litt 15 
be'för, exc'el^d the reft in fwiftwes. For at the gther be'tng 
/eft be'hynd him a long fpäc', he' gpt the gäm. 

The moral. 
The fäbl fhew§t^, that i&en ^r not foo-be' i^dg'ed by 
the o^t?(;ard fhew, b\it by their v'ertu. so 

84. Of a hi^band-man be'ing let^-cgm too a lawior 

by a kid/ v'oic' Qr crying.] 
A c'ertein cgntry-man be'ing wrap^ in a gre'u'gos mater 
in law, f am too a c'ertein lawior, that he' be'mg hij defendor, 
he' miht get-oi^t him-felf. B^t the lawaor be'ing let^ with 26 
gther bujines, cgmmaNd^d {oo be' anfwered-agein, that he* 
coi^d not ngw be' at leijur for him, whser-for he' fho^ld go- 
away ^oo reti^rN an-gther-tym. The cgntry-man whoo tn^ft^d 
v*ery-m^ch too this lawior, aj an öld and fait^i-fyl fre'nd 
cgmmg-agein v'ery-mi^ch, wag neu'er let^-in. At lengt^, so 
carying-fgrt^ with him a kid, t)et fi^kmg and fat, he' ftood 
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he'töx the lawforz hQws, and pinching the kid, conftrayn^d 
him Joo blöBt: the portor whoo by hij maifterz CQminaNdment 
waj wQnt by-and-by t^o let-in ihen bringmg gift/, the v'oic' 
of the kid be'mg hse'rdd, opN/ng the gät ftraiht-way, bid^ 

3 the man go-in. Then the CQntry-man be'mg ti^rN^d towai'd 
the kid, fai^tj^, I tl^ank the' my litt kid, that hiaft ijiäd tha?j 
doorz fo flB^/ for me'. 

The moral. 
The f&bl fhewft^, that no t^mgj be' fo hard and.yn- 

to SBji which gifty can not opN. 

85. Of a t)9ng man be'/ng fe'bl tl^tQwh the act 

of g^enera^ion, and of a wglt. 

A c'ertein ^Qng man mari§d a wyf, and the fäm a(fo 

a prety ^gng wench, fgm-what faier, and ge'u'Ar too pl8e5wr, 

i5 whooz yn-brydied li^ft whyl he' de^yr§d foo fatiffy, he' empfind 

hij looynz fo, that in few dayz after he' waj wäd ten, 

and fe'mgd mor-lyk a ded man than a-lyu'. He' waj not 

äbl too go, not ^oo ftand, not foo doo any exerc'ij, b^t waj 

glad of fitmg in the f\^n ^ 6n be'mg 61d. ThsBr-for whyl/l 

ao he' ftandtng in a i^ni pläc', warMgd him-felf with the hset 

of the fi^n, it hapMgd that hi/ntorz whoo h^nt§d-after a wQlf, 

had their igrny thaT way, whooih when the t)9ng man afk^d, 

why they had not fayht the wQlf: they fay, we' ^ser not 

äbl too get him bica^j-of hij yn-credibl fwiftnes. Then the 

35 ^Qng man fay§tl^, fiier/y this wQlf owht not foo hau' a w^f. 

For if he' ^SBr iooined too a wyf, he' woi^Id neu'er be'^i mihti 

with fo grset fwiftwes of the fe't. 

The moral. 
This fäbl fhew§tl^, that no man ij fo ftrong and ftoyt, 
30 whooih too-mi^ch vc' of lechery may not mäk fe'bl and wsök. 

86. Of an öld man t^row/ng-d^wn with ftönz a ^Qng 
man täkmg-away aplz from him. 
A c'ertein 6ld man de^j^r^d with faier /pökN word/ a 
^Qng man täk/ng aptz away from him, that he' woi^d c^m- 
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dQwn from the tre\ and not too bsBr-away hij t^ing/. Bi^t 
when he' poi^rgd word/ in v*ain, the ^Qng man defp^j^ng hij 
äg' and word/, he' fay^tlj, I hse'r that th6r ij v'ertu not önlj 
in wordj, b^t alfo in erb/. Thaer-for he* be'gin^t^ t^o pli^k 
gras, and ^oo caft it at him. Which t^ing the ^gng man 5 
be'höld^'ng waj fa(j^-oi^t intoo emeft la^hing, and thiowht that 
the öld man döt^d, that |?e'left that he' waj äbt t^o dryu' 
him from the tre' with gras. Then the öld man dej^rmg 
too tiy al t^ing7, fay^t^, fe'fng-that th6r be' no wgrking/ of 
Word/ and of erb/ ageinft the fnatchotz of my t^ing/, I wil 10 
wQtk with ftönz, in whooih ihen fay th6r ij v'ertu atfo, and 
h^rlmg at the ^gng man the ftönz, whser-with he' |?ad fii^d 
hij lap, conftrain^d him ^oo go-dgwn, and Joo go-away. 

The moral. 
This fäbl fhew^t^i, that al t^ng/ ^j ^oo-be' affaied of a 15 
wyj man, be'föt that he' fle' too the aid of wepNz. 

87. Of the niht/ngäl promißng the hawk a fong 
for her Ij^f. 

A nihtmgäl be'mg cai^ht of a hi^gm hawk, when fhe' 
perc'eiu'^d that fhe' wag ^oo-be' deu'o^red of him by-and-by, 2a 
degyrgd him with faier fpe'ch, that he' wo^ld let her go, 
ptomifing that fhe' woijild reftör a graet reward for fo greet 
a g99d t\irN. Bijit when the hawk afk^d her what gggd wil 
fhe' coi^d be' äbl foo reqyt him ~ She' fay^t^i, I wil deliht 
thyn 8Brz with fong/ a*^ fwe't aj hgny. Bi^t the hawk faiftl^, 25 
I am mör wilmg thiji f hoyldft deliht my bely, for 1 can liu' 
withoijt thy fong/, I can not withoi^t mset. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^tlj, that profit/ ^.r Joo-be' fet^ be'för 

plSBjWrZ. 30 

88. Of a lion choojmg a hog $00 be' a CQmpanion for him. 

When a lion waj wilmg ^oo Jooyn too him part-täkorz 

in fre'nd/*hip, and many bseft/ de^yr^d Joo Jooyn them-felu'/ 
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too him, and ernefüy cräu'^d it with entrötiz and praierz. 
The reft bdng defpyjed, he' woi^Id fal in fre'nd/*hip with the 
hog önZy: and beVng afked the cai^j, anfwergd: Bycai^^^ tliis 
bfleft i^ fo faitl^-fy!, that he' forfäk^t^ hij fre'nd/ and cgm^ 
5 panionz at any t^m in no daNg'er hgw grset foeu'er. 

The moral. 
This fäbt tSBchft^, that their fre'nd/'hip ij ^oo-be' de^yred, 
whoo in tym of adu'erfity ^oo not ftep-bak from-ge'u'ing ayd. 

89. Of a gnat dejynng meet and hQws-room of a be'e'. 

10 When a gnat gef§d that he' fhoi^ld dy in the winter- 

tym for hynger and cold, he' went too the ftandmg-pläc'ej of 
be'e'z, cräu'mg of them meet and hgws-room, which if he' 
miht l?ad gotN of them, he' promifigd that he' woyld t^tQwhZy 
töBch their chylddörx the art of mufik. Then a c'ertein be'e' 

15 fay^tl^: Byt I am mor-wihng my chylddferN fho^ld leerN myn- 
owN art, that fbal be' äbl $oo dis-chärg' them from the 
daNg'er of h^nger and cold. 

The moral. 
This fäbl warN^t^ ys, that we' bring-yp oyr chyldd^rN 
20 in thöj artj, that may defend them from pgu'erty. 



90. Of an as be'mg a trympetor, and of a här be'?ng 
a carior of letterz. 
The lyon [be'mg] king of fower-foot^d bseftj, [and] redy- 
too-fiht ageinft the birdj, fet in aray the frynt/ of the battel 
25 of hij fowR-footed baeftj. Be'mg afked of the bar, what the 
dylwes of the as, or the f8er-f\üwes of the här coi^ld be' äbl 
too bring-f^rt^ too the v'ictory, whoom he' faw theer {oo be' 
prefent among the gther fold^orz, anf wer^d : the as f hat ftir- 
yp the foldtjorz too the fiht with the noyj of hij trampet, 
30 byt the här f hat vj the offic' of a letter-carior bicayj-of the 
fwiftnes of hij fe't. 
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The moral, 
The fäbl msen^t^i, that no man ij fo m\ich Joo be' de^ 
fpyjed, that ij not äbl ^oo doo ys gQQd in fQm t^ing. 

91. Of hawkj be'ing enemyz among them-felu^ whooih 

the ci^u'erz a-psec'^d. 5 

The hawk/ beVng enemiz ön too an-gther fowht daiiy, 
and be'mg occupy^d with their-owjv hätred^ ^id not trgbl 
9ther bird/. The cylu'erz be'mg fory for their cäs, l?rowht 
them at-6n, embaffadorz beding /ent. B\^t when they y®^ 
t^tQwh/y-wäd fre'ndj among them-felu^, they Jeft not of too 10 
trgbt and kil the gther wsek^r bird^, and che'fly the ci^lu'erz. 
Then the c\jdu'erz fay^d with them-felu^, hgw profitabler for 
ys waj the hawkf falmg^-oi^t, than their agre'mg toogether. 

The moral. 
This fäbl warN^tl^, that the hätred of e'u'l c'iti/enz ij /5 
rather {00-be' mainteined than pyt^-away, that whyl/t they 
ftr^a' among them-felii'J, they may fyffer gggd üien Joo lia' 
qiet/y. 

92. Of a wo-man bsermg fier intoo hir hgvvs-band/ hgws. 

A c'ertein f kil-fi^ man mari^d a wyf. And be'^ng afked so 
of hij fre'ndy, what thaT litl torch fhoi^d msBn, which 
the ne'w maried wyf bring^t^ b\irNmg o^t-of hir fatherz 
hgws, and which fhe' aboyt-^oo go intoo her hgws-band/ 
hgws lihtf d-agein and cari^t^i-in : fay^t^, it msBn^t^ that too- 
day I bring intoo my hgws fier caried-away o^t-of my father- 35 
Ln-lawz hgws. 

The moral. 

The fäbl msen^t^i, that wg-men be' oftN tymz a c'ertein 
fier, which byrN^t^-yp the hgws-band/ gggdj. 

93. Of a grsßt offic'or be'mg condemN^d of exter^jon. so 
A c'ertein che'f offic'or that l?ad pil^ a prou'inc' Qr cgntry] 
waj condemN^d of extorteon, and when with m\ich a-doo he' 
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reftörfd Hiing/ t&kN from Qther, a c'ertein dwelor in the 
prouinc' 9r CQntry] fay^d, this oyr pv»tor 4^ot^ aj wQ-ihen, 
whoo conc'eiu'fng frut ^.r wQnder-fi^/y deliht^d, byt when 
they bring-fQtt^ thöj frutj they ^ir torraented with in-credibi 
5 forow. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msBn^tl^, that gther rfienz t^ing/ ^r not too-be' 
cai^ht-yp of ys, left we' be'mg conftrained ^oo pi^t them a- 
way fhoi^ld be' ftrykN with forow. 

10 94. öf an öld man beding wih'ng too delay detl^. 

A c'ertein öld man dejyr^d detti, whoo fäm redy-^öo 
täk him oi^t-of lyf, that fhe' woi^ld ftay v'ery-litt whyl/t he' 
miht fr&m hij teftament, and miht mäk redy gther nec'effaryz 
for fo graet a jQrny. Too whooih det^ fay^t^: why haft thyi 

19 not ipäd redy hither-too be'mg warNed fo oftN of nie' <^ 
And when the öld man fay^ that fhe' waj neu'er fe« of 
him any-mör. Det^i fay§t^, when I ^id daiZy catch not önZy 
thy lyk, of whooih almöft nön remain ngw, bi^t alfo ^Qng 
ihen, chylddörN, [and] Infant/, ^id I not warN the' of thy 

90 mortality c^ when thy perc'eiu'^dft that thy yiz wax^d di^, 
that thy hsB'nng waj les, and that thy gther fenc'ej ^d fayl 
daify, thi^ ^idft perc'eiu' thy body ^oo wax heu'y, ^id I not 
tel the' that 1 waj-nih, and 4ooft thy deny that thy ^irt 
warNöd cso Whser-for it myft not be' defered fyrther. 

35 The moral. 

This fäbl fhew^tl^, that we' myft liu' fo, aj-thowh we' 
^00 fe' det^i {oo be' al-way at-hand. 

95. Of a CQu'etyos man fpsßk/ng too a bag of mgny. 

A c'ertein cgu'etQos man dy^d, whoo aboyt-Joo Isbu' a 

30 graet heep of göldjv^ mgny il got, afk^d the bag of myny, 

which he' l?ad cgmmaNd^d fco be' ftrowht too him dytog, too 

whooih it fhoyld bring deliht cso Too whooih the bag fay^t^i, 
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too thy execütorz, whoo wil fpend the mgny gotA^ of the' 
with fo mi^ch fwet, on harlot/ and banket/: and too the diutz, 
that fhal täk in bondag' thy fowl too eu'er-laftmg pi^nifh^ 
ment]. 

The motal. 
This fäbl f hew§t^, that it ij a v'ery-foolif hwes too labijx 
on thöj tl^ing7, that ^r redy Joo bring |oy too Qther, bi^t 
wil bring torment too oi^r-felu'/. 

Finis. 



1. Of a fox and a göt. lo 

A fox and a got be'mg very-tl^irfti Y^^^'dQwn intoo a 
well, whser-in when they ^ad t^rgwhiy dri^nk, the fox fayg t^ 
too the göt looking-aboi^t the way bak-agein. göt, be' of 
gQ^d cgrag*, for I hau' deu'j^j^d by what msen böth may be* 
at liberty agein. If thi^ wilt lift thy-felf yp-riht, thy för-fet i5 
be'ing moou'ed too the wal, and fhalt bend-yp thy hotNZ, 
thy chin be'mg ftrowht too thy breft, and I laBping-ou'er by 
thy bak and horNz, and gomg-away oi^t-of the well, wil g;^d 
the' oyt thenc' afterti^ard. Too whooz coi^c'l the göt hau'ang 
tryft, and obeying aj fhe' bid^, her-felf IsBpJ oi^t-of the weU, so 
and afterw^ard for joy Jetfd on the brim of the well, and 
rejoyc'^d-graBt/y, hau'ing no c&r of the göt. Bi^t when fhe' 
waj accufed of the göt ^ breekor of promis, fhe' anfwer^d: 
ti-uiy göt, if thi^ hadft aj mi^ch perc'eiu'tng in thy m^nd 
aj thi^ haft long hserz on thy chin, thi^ woi^ldft not tad 2$ 
goi;i-dQwn intoo the well be'för that thi^ hadft had affuranc' 
of retyrNmg. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^, that a wyj man owht too ferch the 
end beför-that he' CQm Joo doo a t^ing t^r^wh/y. so 
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2. Of the fox and the Hon. 

The fox l^au'mg-fe'^i no lion be'för, when fhe' me'tf him 
on the fyden waj fo a-frayd with tlie fiht of him, that it 
lakj litl byt f he' fho^ld be' ded. Which t^ing when it hapjv^ 
5 fd agein aften(;ard, fhe' waj a-fraid at the fiht of the lion, 
byt not fo aj at-firft. Byt when fhe' had be'höld» the fäni 
lion the t^ird tj^m, fhe' waj not 6n/y not a-frairf, byit going 
too him böldfy fpäk and talk^d with him. 

The moral. 
to This fäbl graxt^t^, that cyftQm and acc^frapany/ng mäk^tli 

that thoj t\)ingj that be' möft-örrib( and too-be' fsered, fe'm 
nether örribi nor fser-fi^i. 

3. Of a cok and a partridg*. 

When a c'ertein man had cok/ in hij hQws, he' jjowht 
16 a partridg', and g^-u' her ^oo-be' cherif hed intoo the Company 
of the cok7 Joo-be' fat^d-toogether with them, b\it the cok/ 
by-and-by eu'ery-ön för him-felf (Jid byt and driu' her a-way. 
The partridg' waj torment^^d in her-felf, tl^inkmg that fi^ch 
tj^ing/ waer lay^d on her by the cok/, bycayj her kynd waj 
90 ftrang* from their kynd: bi^t when not mi^ch after fhe' Ije'- 
held them fihting among them-felu'/, and ftryking ön-an-Qther, 
be'mg reftör^d from forow gr heu'ynes] faygtit^, truZy I wil 
not be' torment^d in my-felf any-mör he'r-after, fe'/ng them 
fihtmg among them-felu'/. 

35 The moral. 

This fäbl graNt^tlj, that a wyj man owht ^oo beer with 
an in-differ^nt mynd defpyt/ doown by ftraNg'orz 6orN, whoom 
he' fe'§t^ not ^oo forbaer from the wrong/ng of their fa- 
miliarz. 

so 4. Of the fox and a hed be'mg-/bi^nd. 

One' Qr on a ti^m] a fox be'/ng entned intoo a harporz 
hgws, whyl fhe' ferch^d al the toolz pertayning too mufik. 
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and at the hQws6old-fti^, fhe' fo^nd a hed wäd ci^ningly 
and wQrk-manZy oyit-of marbl, which when fhe' \6k intoo 
her band, fhe' fay^t^i, hed be'mg m&d with greet ynder? 
ftandzng, [and] höldmg no ynderftandmg. 

The moral. a 

This fäbl belong^t^ too them, that hau* the bewty of 
the body, and hau' not the dilig'enc' of the mynd. 

5. Of a c61/t)or and a fi^lor. 

A cölZ^or dweling in a hyred hgws, cated-in a fi^Ior 
that j^ad cgm v'ery-nih in thaT pläc\ that they raiht dwel- lo 
toogether in ön-felf hgws, too whoom the ti^lox fay^t]^: 
man, thaT t^ing i^ not profitabt foo be' doo??n. For I feer 
left what-foeu'er I fho^ld mäk whyt, thi^ wo^ldft blak it al 
with the fprinkling of cölz. 

The moral. n 

This fäbt graNt^t^, that th6r ij no dselmg ^oo-be' had 
with the mifche'u'Qos. 

6. Of a man fi^l of böftmg. 

When a c'ertein man hau'mg-go^i intoo ftraNg* CQntryzf^m 
long whyl, waj reti^rN^d höm agein, whser-aj he' töld brag/ngZy 20 
many ^ther t^iing/ doown of him-felf manty in diu'ers reg'ionz, 
then he' $öld thaT möft Qt che'ffy] that he' had ou'ercQmip 
al ihen at the yil of Rods in the triol of-lsBping. That the 
ifaen of Röds, whoo ^sBr prefent, yfddT witnefe/. Too whoom 
6n of the ftandorz-by, fay^t^i, man, if thaT-fäm be' tru that w 
thi^ fpsek^ft, what ne'd haß th^ of witnefe/ cso Lo he'r ij 
rods, be'höld he'r ij the trial of löepmg. 

The moral. 
This fäbt graNt^tl^, that whser tru proof7 be' at-hand th6r 
ij no ne'd of word^. 30 
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7. Of a man proou*mg gr trymg] Apollo. 

A c'ertein na\^hti man gpt him too [the c'ity cated] 
Delphy [in the cgntry of Gre'c'] too try Apollo beVng cat^d 
the god of wyjdQm, and hau'ing ynder hij clök a ^Qng fparow, 

5 which he' \ield in hij fift, and CQming-ne'r too the täblz in 
Apolloz templ afk^d the god faymg: whether liu'^t^ it or 
ij it ded, that I hau' in my-riht hand <>s BeVng redy Joo 
bring-fgrt^ the ^gng fparow a-l]^u' if he' had anfwer^d that 
it waj ded: agein, redy-too bring-fQrt^ the litt fparow ded, 

w if he' had anfwer§d that it waj a-lyu': for he' wo^ld kil^ it 
fQtt^-with ynder hi^ clök priu'i/y beför that he' wo\^ld Ijrowht 
it fgrt^. B\^i the god ynderftandxng the manz futt craftiwes, 
fay^d: th\i afkor of coi^nc'I, doo thiji weither tl^ng thy. 
§.rt mor-wiling too doo (for the Ji^dg'ment ij in the pgwer 

15 of thy-felf) and whether it be' al]^u' or ded bring-fgrt^ what 
thij haft in thy handj. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^i, that notljing, nether ij hydrf, nor 
dec'eiu'gt^i the knowZedg' of God. . 



w 8. Of a fifhor. 

A c'ertein fifhor, hij net/ be'mg caft^-fQrt^ intoo the fse, 
l?rowht-o\^t a fifh of a v*ery-litl body, whoo be'fe'ch^d the 
fifhor thijis: Doo not tak me' at this prefent be'mg v'ery-lit( 
and fmal, fijiffer me' too go-away and grow-agein, that th\j 
35 mai[t get me' after/e;ard be'mg fo growA^, with grset^r ad^ 
u'antag". Too whooih the fifhor fay^t^i: truZy I fhoijld be' mad 
if I f hoyld let-go the gain that 1 hau' be'twe'n my band/ 
thowh fmal, in höp of gggdwes too CQm, thowh graet 

The moral. 
30 This fäbl graNtgt^, that he' ij foohfh that for höp of a 

grsBter t^g, (Joot^ not mäk-mijch of a prefent and fuE tljdng, 
thowh fmal. 
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9. Of a hors and an as. 



A c'ertein man had a hors and an as. In mäking a iQmy 
the as fay^t^ too the hors, if thij wilt that I be' fäf, eej 
from me' a part of my bi^rdN. The hors not folowing hij 
word/, the as dy§t^ falmg ynder the bi^rdN. Then the ownox a 
of the baeft/ lay^t^i on the hors at the fard(z that the as 
4id baer, and the fkin alfo, which he' had pli^k^-of from the 
ded as. With the which bi^rdN the hors beding weihd-dgwn, 
alfo gröning, fay^t^i : wo yntoo me' the möft-yn-happy of 
bööft/, what e'u'l hat]^ hapiyr^d too me' a wretch c^ for I re^ lo 
fujmg part, ngw beer al the bi^dN, and hij fkin beT;^d. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^tlj, that the graet^r owht ^oo be* partworz 
with the lefer, that böth may be' fäf. 



10. Of a man and a fatyr [which fQm fay ig a baeft « 
hauVng the hed of a man, and the body of a got.] 

A c'ertein man fei in fre'nd/hip with a fatyr, whoo 
when they [ät bycai^j of-aetmg, a ftorn of the aiu be'ing 
r^jjv and cöld, the man moou'mg hij band/ too hij moi^t^i 
refrefh§d them with hij braeth^ti: which t^iing the fatyr be'* 20 
hölding, afk§d why he' did it. The man fay§t]^, I cgmfort- 
agein my cöld band/ with warM^^i. And a litt after, the mset 
be'mg fgm-what hot, when the man moou'mg-agein hij hand 
with the maet too hij moi^t^i, cool§d the haet of the maet 
with a fmal braethmg. The fatyr afkgt^i, whae-for he' did a« 
thaT too. The man anfw^ering, that I miht cool-agein the 
maet: Bijt I, fay^t^i the fatyr, wil not vj fre'nd/hip with the' 
he'r-after, that draw[t haet and cöld oi^t-of ön moi^t^. 

The moral. 

This fäbl graNtgtt, that hij fre'nd/hip ig too be' au'oyded, so 
whooz lyf ij doi^t-fi^, and whooz talk ig not piain. 

Palaestra LH. 9 
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11. Of the fox and the libard. 

The fox and libard (trau' t^ching bewty, and the libard 

adu'aNc'mg hi/j diu'ers-CQlQted fkin, when the fox coi^ld not 

fet her fkin fQtt^i be'för it, fhe' fay^t^: B\^t hgw mijch faiser 

9 am I that hau* not hapivigd-on a body of diu'ers c^lQtz, byt 

on a mynd diu'erf/y C9l9r6'd. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNtgt^, that the faierwes of the mynd exc'elgtti 
the faiRnes of the body. 

10 12. Of a cat be'ing chaNg'ed intoo a wg-man. 

A c'ertein cat waj the deliht of a c'ertein wel-fau'gred 
^Qng man, he' beTe'ch^d V'enys that fhe' woyld chaNg' her 
intoo a wg-man. The goddes V'enys hau'mg pity on the 
^gng manz deiyr, ti^rN^t^ the bseft intoo a faier wench, with 

15 whooz bewty the ^gng man waxmg a-fier Ised^t^ her hörn 
with him, whoo fitmg-toogether in the bed-chamber, V'enys 
beVng wilmg too mäk proof whether fhe' l?ad alfo chaNg'fd 
manerz with her body, fent-in a moi^c' intoo the midi of 
the Chamber. Byt fhe' be'mg forget-fyl of them that waer 

ao prefent, and of the mariag'- Chamber, r^jmg from the bed 
chäc'^d the moyc\ cgu'etmg ^oo aet him. Then the godrfes 
difdaimng her, reftör^d her agein yntoo her-owjv natür. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^th, that wicked ihen, althowh they chäNg' 
35 their condi^ion and eftät t)et in no wyj chaNg' their manerz. 

13. Of a hyfband-man and hij dogj. 
A c'ertein hyf band- man be'ing ftai^d in the fe'ld the 
winter-tym, when food fail§d, firft hij fhe'p be'mg kiled ön 
after an-other, waj fe'dö^ with their flef h : foon-after with the 
so flefh of hij fhe'-göt/: laft-of-al he' waj fe'dd with hij wgrking 
oxn be'mg kilrf. Which thing when hij dog/ Ijad confider^d, 
they talk^d-toogether among them-felu'/, faymg: Byt Jetys mäk 
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a n^tng-away from-henc'. For if oijr maifter hat^ not fpär§d 
the wgrking oxn, truZy he* wil not fpär ys. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^i, that they be' too-be' au'oid^d, and 
too be' täki^-he'd-of, that (Joo nat höld-away or forbser] their s 
band/ frora their familiarz. 

14. Of a hijifband-man töBchmg hij fgnz. 

A hyf band-man fe'ing hij fgnz ftryu'ing daiZy, and that 
they coi^d not be' trowht-agein intoo gggd wil among them- 
felu7, commaNd^d that a litt fagot of rod/ f hoi^ld be' irowht 
too him. For hij tgriz "^sdT prefent fitmg theer. Which lo 
when they ^ser irowht, he' |;)oijind at intoo 6n litt fagot and 
commaxd§d eu'ery of hi^ fgnz feu'eraUy ^oo tak and brsek 
the litl fagot toogether. Bi^t they not be'mg äbl too brsek the 
litt fagot toogether, he* loojing afterw^ard the fagot, deliu'er^d 
feu'eml rod/ too-be'6r6kN of ou'ery-ön feu'eraUy, and they brsekmg 15 
them fgrtlj-with and sejiYy, he' conclud^d thi^s: and ^01^ my 
fQnz fhal fhew ^oi^r-felu'/ not too-be' ou'er-t^rowjv^ of t)o\^r 
enemyz, and yn-v'inc'ibi, if tje' wil continn erneftZy of 6n 
mynd. B\^t if not, the fäm t)o\^r enu'ying and v'arianc' wil 
mäk \)o\^ a fit prey or bootyj for tjoi^r enerayz. 20 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^tlj, that manz affairz (Joo lyk-wyj: either 
agre'ing-toogether mäk^t^i encraec', or v'arianc' mäk^t^i los. 

15. Of a wQ-man and a hen. 

A c'ertein wg-man be'/ng a widow had a hen layfng 35 
eg7 fingUy eu'ery-day. Byt fhe' höpmg that the hen woijld 
lay twoo eg7 at-6nc' for feu'eral eg/, or for 6n-at-önc'] if 
fhe' tad ge'u'i« the hen mör maet, cherifh^d her plenty- 
f\ilZy. B^t the hen be'ing mäd fater, coijild not lay aj mych 
aj 6n eg. 30 

9* 
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The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^tlj, that ihen waxing wQts, bycai^j-of 
exc'es and plenty of tljing/, ^v pl\^k^bak from their pyrpös 
or enterpryc'.] 

5 16. Of a man whooih a (log had byt^N. 

An be'mg byttN of a dog went-abo^t men from ön too 
an-Qther de^yrmg haelmg Qr curing] and gpt 6n, whoo, the 
qality of the h^rt be'ing knowi^, fay^t^i: TruZy if thi^, man, 
wilt wax whöl, täk a cn^t of bred be'ing weU in the bli^d 
10 of the woi^nd, and offer it too the dog that b^t^ the\ t^o- 
be' sdtN. Thoo whoom he' fay§d aftertc^ard: In gQgd foot^, 
if I fhal doo thax t^ing I am wgrthy that fhoyld be' byt^N 
of a( the dog7 of the tgwn. 

The moral. 
15 This fäbl graNt^t^i, that e'u'l ihen when they rec'eiu* 

graeteft g99d t^rNz, then they ar möft en-CQtag'ed too il 
dooing]. 

17. Of twoo fre'ndj and a bäx. 

A bar me'tt twoo fren'd/ mäkmg a igrny toogether, of 

20 whooih the ön be'mg a-frayrf waj hydc? climbing on a tre\ 

b^t when the gther perc'eiu'^d that he' fheijüd be' no match 

for the bäx, and fhoi^ld be' ou'ercgmed, if he' woi^d fiht, 

falmg-grgu'Imgiy feyn^d him-felf t^^ be' ded. The bar 

cgmmg thither fmel^d hij aerz and powl, he', that lay fprsedd- 

25 abröd, höldfng-clöc' hij fetching of bretJ^ ftil, fo the bar 

lyent-away be'ie'u'mg that he' waj ded. For ifaen fay that 

a bar ij not cruel yntoo a ded carcas. Soon-after the gther 

that waj hydrf among the leeii'/ of the tre' cgming-dgwn, 

afk^t^ hij fre'nd what the bär had [pökN with him too hij 

30 8Br. Too whoom the fre'nd fay^t^i: He' warN§d me' I fhoi^ld 

not mäk a JQtny he'r-after with fre'nd/ of this fort, Qx with 

f\ich fre'nd/.] 
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The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^, that thöj; freund/ 9,1 too be' au'oided, 
whoo in daNg^ergos tym pl\^k-bak the foot from-ge'uVng ayd. 

18, Of ^Qng men and a cook. 

Twoo t)()ng men Ijiad Ijowht mset of a cook for theni 5 
böth. B\^t when the cook look^ dilig'enüy and apply^d c*ertein 
hQws-höld-bujiwes, the ön of the JjQng ihen pijtf part of the 
maet intoo the gtherz bgjom. The cook f^nding falt, he' that 
$6k-away the flefh [w6r that he' had it not: and he' that 
had it, [wör that he' tök it not away. Too whoom the cook, 10 
the craftmes of the ^gng ihen be'ing ynderftanded, fay^t^: 
Atthowh the t^e'f ly hyd^i from me', ^et he' f hal not ly hydd 
from him, whooih ^e' fwser-by be'mg God. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt§tti, that if we' hj^d any t^iing from ifaen, is 
we' can in no wj^j hyd it from God. 

19. Of a re'd and an oliu'-tre'. 

A re'd and an oliu'-tre' difput^d of conftantf, of ftoijitwes, 
and of fuerwes. The oliu' tre' lay^d reprooi^ ageinft the re'd 
aj be'mg britl and wäu'ing at eu'ery wynd. Bijt the re'd 20 
lield hi;; psec', not lookmg a long tym. For when a v'eement 
wynd gäm-on, the re'd waj driu'iv^ too-and-fro, and Jent-dQwn: 
the oliu'-tre' wag al-brökN, when it woi^ld ftryu' ageinft the 
v'iolenc' of the wynd/. 

The moral. w 

This fäbl graNt^t^, that they that ge'u' pläc' too the 
fe'rc'^r for a tym, ^r miht^>r or better] than they that ^oo 
not ge'u' pläc'. 

20. Of a tn^mpetor. 
Th6r waj a tnjmpetor, which Ijle'w the tökN in war-fär, 30 
he' be'mg f^den^y täky of ihen, cry^d-algwd too them that 
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[tood ro\^d-aboi^t : ^e' ihen (J^o not ^oy kil me' be'wig 
yn-hyrt-ftjil and innoc'ent. For I l?au' kil^d no man at any 
tym: for-why I hau' no Qther t^ing than this tnjimpet. Too 
whoom they anfwer§d agein with noyj: Tru/y th\^ fhalt be' 
5 cruel/y flam the-mör for this lam t^iing, bicai^j when thy- 
felf canft not fiht, th^ canft fet-on gther too the fiht qi battel.] 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^, that they offend abgii' gther, which 
perfwäd e'a'l and dis-order^d princ'e/ t^o doo wicked?y. 

10 21. Of the fQwlor and a fnäk. 

A c'ertein fgwlor, hijj fgwlmg net] beVng taki\r, went- 
fQrtli a-fgwlmg, and a wQgd-dou' be'/ng fe'n fitmg in the top 
of a tre\ he' moou'^t^ hij twig] cynmgZy fet^-toogether with 
hij net/ priu'yty too the bird, hoping that he' coi^d rather 

15 catch her. Which thing when he' labgr^t^i, he' looking-yp 
on-hih, croocht with hij fe't a fnäk lying [theerj the which 
be'mg mM v'ery-angm with the pain, byt^ the man. Bi^t 
he' faintfng ngw, faygt^i: alas wretch that I am, whoo whj^l/l 
I am wilmg too catch an-gther, 1-my-felf perifh be'mg täkzv^ 

20 of an-gther. 

The moral. 

This fäbl graNt^t^, that dec'eit-fi^l men (Joo hfd their 
en-trapmg7, ^et not with-ftanding oftN tj^raz they fyffer the 
fäm t^dng of Qther. 

25 22. Of a beu'er cijtmg-of hij-owjv memberz. 

The beu'er ij fayd too continu in the water mor than 
9ther fowE-footed baeft/, and that hij memberz of g'eneration 
be' c'erteinZy profitabl for the art of phijik. When he' fe'^t^ 
that he' f hat be' t&kN of ihen fe'kmg for him (for he' know^t^ 
30 whfiBr-for he' ij hijnt^d-for) him-felf ci^t§t^-of hij-owjv^ memberz 
and cafting them fgrt^ yntoo the foloworz, efcäp^t^ fäf by 
this msBn. 
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The moral. 
This fäbl graNt§tl>, that by the exaMpl of him, wyj ifaen 
owht too hau' no regard of their gQQd/ or adu'aNC'ment/ for 
attainmg hsel/tti $r fäfty.] 

23. Of the ti^ny and dolphin [be'mg fifhe/.J 5 

When a ti^ny fle'(Jd from the dolphin chäc'mg him with 
Very-häfti fpe'd^wes, and waj t^o be' täkjv eu'N-then, he* 
t^n^ftf him-felf on a rok. The dolphin alfo waj driu'ivr too 
an-gther lyk rok with the fäm vlolenc'. Too whoom the 
ti^y looking-bak agein, and fe'ing him ngw a-dymg, fay^t^i: w 
Dett ij not gre'u'Qos too me' ngw, feVng him dying, that ij 
the ca^j of my dett. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^i, that men bser miferyz or afflictfonz 
with an in-different mynd, when they fhal fe' them t\^ of 25 
mifery for whooih they be' in calamity or mifery.] 

24. Of the dog and the bijtchor. 

A c'ertein dog laept intoo a bi^tchorz fhop (the bijtchor 
be'mg occüpied in fgm mater) and j-an-away when he' tad 
fnatchj-away a baeft/ hart. Too whooih the bijtchor be'ing 20 
tyrNd-aboyt, and be'höld/ng the dog r^nmg-away, fay^t^ii: 
dog, I wil täk he'd too the' whaer-foeii'er thi^ §,rt he'r-after. 
For thi^ haft not täk^i a hart from me', bijit haft ge'u'Ji me' 
a hart. 

The moral. 55 

This fäbl graNt§t^, that los ij al-way a leerNing too ifaen. 

25. Of a c'ertein prophifior. 
A c'ertein prophifior fitmg in the market-pläc', talk§d 
too gther, too whoom ön l?rowht word that the doorz of hig 
hgws Y8Br trökN too pe'c'e/, and al tljing^ cayht-away, that 30 
Y^fißr in the hgws. At the which meffag' the prophifior mäking 
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a lamentabl noyj, and mäktng häft with njning gett^ him 
hörn. Whooih r^ntng, ön be'höldmg, fay^t^, thi^ that 
promif^ft that th\^ wilt för-fhew gther ifaenz bujiwes, fuirfy 
thy-felf taft not f6r-fhew§d th]^n-owiv: 

5 The moral. 

This fäbl belong§tl> too them, that not vjtng their^owjv^ 
tljing/ rihtZy, endeü'or too f6r-fe' and too prou'yd .for gther 
ihenz, that belong not^iing too them. 

26. Of a fik man and a phijiclon. 

10 A c'ertein fik man be'mg afk^d of a phijiclon in what 

maner he' fär^d gr feltt him -f elf] he' anfwer^d that he' waj 
fativ intoo a fwet abgu' mejur. Too whooih the phijic'ion 
faygt^i, thaT ij gggd. B\}t an-gther day be'mg af ked agein 
in what maner he' fär§d, he' anfwer^d, I hau' be'i?. v'ex^d a 

15 long t]^m be'ing caijht with cöld/, and thaT ij gQgd alfo, fayz 
the phijic'ion. When he' wa.;; afk^d of the fäm phijic'ion 
the third tym, he' anfwer^d: I am wsekjv^d with a lafk of 
my body, thai fäm ij alfo gggd, fayz the phijic'ion. Bijt 
aftertt^ard be'ing afked of a c'ertein familiär, hgw doo \)0}}. 

20 fre'nd <>s He' anfwer^d: in v'ery-de'd, I doo wel, bi^t I dy. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^i, that flatterorz ^r too-be' reproou'ed. 

27. Of an as and a wglf. 
An as halt^d with a prik of wQgd ^rodN-on, and a wglf 

25 be'fng fe'w he' fay^t^i: wglf, lo I dy for torment, redy-too- 
be' ether thy food, or the räu'Nz/, or-elc' the crowz^. I cräu' 
onlj bn gggd ti^rN of the': get-oi^t the prik out-of my foot 
firft, that at-leeft-way I may dy withoijit torment. Then the 
wolf täkmg the prik with hij greeteft te't^i byttngiy, (Ji^e'w- 

30 oi^t the prik. Byt the as hau'mg-forgotN the forow, clapt 
hij yrNed he'lz on the wglf^ fäc', and (hij brgw, noftrelz, and 
te't^ii be'mg trökN) fle'(Jd-away. The wglf accufmg him-lelf, 
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and faymg, that it hapjvigd too him wgrthify, bica\^j he' that 
l^ad IseiN^d too be' the bi^tchor of bseft/, npw woi^d be* their 
fijrg'eoD. 

The moral. 
This fäbt graNt^t^, that they that forfäk their-ow^r occu^ 5 
pa^ionz t^^mng them-felu'/ too 9ther not fit for them, cgm 
böth too a mok and intoo daNg'er. 

28. Of the f9wlor and the blak-bird. 

A fgwlor bend^d nei] for bird/: which t^ing the blak- 
bird be'höldmg a-far-of, af k§d the man what bujines he' did. jo 
He' anfwer^d that he' b^ld^d a c'ity, and lyent-away farder- 
of, and hyd(J him-felf. The blak-bird be'le'u'ing hij word/, 
and Coming too the bayt fet^ thser nih the net/, ij caijht. 
The f9wlor r^nmg thither, fhe' fay^t^i: man, if thij bj^ld 
fi^ch a c'ity, thiji fhalt not hau' many dwelorz thaer-in. 15 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^i, that priu'at wel^t ^.nd the com^n 
wel^^ alfo ij deftrooi^d by thaT msen che'fZy, when the 
gQu'erNorz exerc'ij cruel^y. 

29. Of a trau'elor by the way, and a bag be'mg /bijnd. 20 

A trau'elor going a long igmy, v'Qw§d, if he' foijnd any 
t^iiing, that he' woi^ld offer the half thaer-of too Jupiter. 
Aftertt;ard a bag ftjil of dät/ and alragnd/ be'ing fo\pid in the 
igrny, he' set^t^ al the dät/ and almgnd/. Byt offer^d at a 
c'ertein altar the kernelz Qr ftönz] of the dät/, [and] the f heiz 25 
of the almQnd/, and the rynd/ Qr oijit-fyd/] faymg: Jupiter, 
thi^ haft [thaT] which I v'gw^d too the'. For I offer too the 
böth the in^r and oi^ter t^ing/ of thai which I hau' foynd. 

The moral. 
This fäbl graNt^t^, that a cQu'etgos man deu'yj^th dec'eit/ 30 
eu'N too the god/ for the dejyr of mgny. 
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30. Of a ch]^Id and the niQther. 

A c'ertein chyld ftöl Wj felowz alphabet-täbf Qt abc'e] 
he' l^rowht too hij mQther, of whoo± he' not be'mg chäftic'^d 
(Jid ftael mör dai/y. B^t tymi going-on, he' Ije'gan ^oo ftsel 

ö gYBdter t^ing/. At-lengt^ be'ing arrefted qx täkN yn-wärz] 
by the mag'iftrat waj Isßdd too tonnen t or execu^zon. Byt 
hij mgther folowmg and crying-o\^t, he' dejyr^d the gärdorz 
that they woyld fijiffer him too fpsek with her a litl too her 
8Br: whoo fijiffermg him, and hijj mgther häfting m^ch, and 

to moou'ing her ser too her fgnz moi^t^i, he' pl\^kt-of hij mgtherz 
8Br with hij te't^. When hij mgther and the reft rebuk^d 
him, not 6nZy aj a tlje'f, byt [a^] yn-pity-fi^ yntoo hij parent 
ör mgther,] he' fay^th: She' ^at^ be'i^ caijij too me' that I 
fho^ld be' deftrooied. For if fhe' Ijad chäftic'^d nie' hau'mg- 

15 ftölN the abc'e', I fhoijJd not be'w leddd n^w too torment 
hau'eng-gop-on too farder t^ing/. 



31. Of a fhe'pp-herd exerc'ijmg marinorz art. 

A fhe'pp-herd fe'dcj a flok in a pl&c' nih the fsB, whoo 
when he' faw the fse calM, thör gäm on him a de^yr too-mäk 

^ a fayhng or v'yag'] too a faier Qr mart.] ThsBr-for the fhe'p 
be'mg /öld, and pak/ of alm^nd/ be'mg Jowht, he' fayl^d qx 
ipäd a Ylag*.] Bijt a v'eement gr cruelj ftorn be'ing ryjN, 
and the fhip be'mg in daNg'er too be' drgwned, he' caftt-oyit 
intoo the fae al the bi^dN of the fhip, and fcärc'/y efcäp§d 

^ the fhip be'mg yn-lödj>r. A few daiz after, 6n cgmmg, and 
maru'elmg at the calMwes of the fsB (for it waj qiet in-de'd) 
the fhe'pp-herd anfwermg, fay^tlj: aj mych aj I perc'eiu', 
the fee woi^ld hau' däX] agein, and thser-for it fhew^t^i it-felf 
too be' ftil Qr yn-moou'ed.] 

^^ The moral. 

This fäbl graNt§tt, that ihen ^r mad the fkil-fi;der or 
wyj^r by los and daNg'er. 
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32. Of an öld manz fgn and a lion. 

A c'ertein öld man had ön onZy fgn and of a gentl-manZy 
m^nd, and a iQu'or of hi^ntmg-dog^ Qr hoi^nd/,] he' [aw by a 
draem that hij fQn waj crueUy flaiw of a lion. Be'mg ä-frayd 
left per-adu'enti^r the chaNc' raiht folow this drsem at f^m tym, 5 
byld^d a c'ertein v'ery-f^n hgws, be'mg y'ery delihtabi böth 
with the royf/ ^^^ windowz, and winmg hij fQn thither 
^böd-ftil a k'epor too hij fgn. He' had paint^d in the fäm 
hgws, for hij fgnz deliht, eu'ery kynd of bseft/, among whooih 
the lion toö. The ^gng man lookmg on theej (J^e'w the raor 10 
gre'f th8Br-by, and ftandmg fgm-what-ne'r, faigt^ too the lion: 

crueleft wyld bseft, bicai^j-of the' and my fatherz vain 
draem, I am ke'prt in this hgws, aj in a prigN. What may 

1 doo too the' c^ And faymg theeg wovd/ he' fträk hij hand 
on the wal, be'mg wilmg ^oo plijk-oi^t the lyonz yi, and t5 
hi^tt hij tand with a nayl, that wag hydc? thaer, t^rgwh 
which ftrok hij hand rankl^d, and mater or corrijiptton] gre'w 
by litl and litt, and an agu folow^d, and in fhort t^m the 
^Qng man dy^d. So the lion kil(J the ^gng man, the fatherz 
inu'entfon helpmg no-t^ing Qr not a-whit] 20 

The moral. 

This fäbl graNt^t^, that no man can aii'oid the tljing/ 
that wil cgm $r be' too cgm.] 



33. Of a bald man weering gr baermg] ftraNg' or Qtherz] 

haerz for natural Qr hij owjsrj haer. 25 

Wh^lft a c'ertein bald man weering coijnterfet haer, 
waj cari^d with a hors, be'höld, a v'ery-mihtf wynd Jök- 
away thaT haer from hij hed: fgrt^-with graet laijihmg waj 
ftired-yp of the ftandorz-aboi^t, and he' with laijhmg agein 
at them, fay^t^: what maru'el ij it, if the haerz that lyaer not so 
myn-owjsr ^r gow-agein from me' <>^ They that ^aer böxN with 
me' ^v gow-away agein toö. 
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The moral. 
This fäbl graNt§t^, that we' f ho^ld not be* fad for weUt 
Zoft: for thaT can not abyd with ys eu'er, which we' rec'eiu*§d 
of natiir, beding böva. 

Finis. 



1. Of the aegl and the fox. 

The segl and the fox appooint Joo dwel nih, fre'nd/hip 
be'mg wäd be'twe'n them, t^nking that fre'nd/'hip woi^d 
be' the fuB^r t^ir^wh the oftN ac-c^mpanymg. Thser-for the 

10 aegl l?e'gan her nseft yp-on a hih tre'. The fox pläc'^d her 
ci^b/ or t)9ng-önz] among the bufhi gro\^d ne'r the tre'. 
Thser-for ön of the dayz when the fox beding gon oijit-of the 
cooch Qr ert^i] (Jid fe'k food for her cyb/, the segl alfo her-felf 
lafa'ng maet flymg-away yntoo the cooch of the fox fnatchj-yp 

li the fox67 ci^b/, and g^iV them too her ^gng-önz ^oo a3t. The 
fox cgmeng-agein, her ch^lddörNz cruel detl^ be'ing knowiv^, 
waj mäd v'ery-forow-f\^, and when f he' coyld not be' reu'eng'ed 
on the 8egl, bycai^j beVng a fowR-foot^d beeft fhe* coyld not 
be' äbl too folow-after a bird: which ön t^iing ij ge'u'jv^ too 

20 men in mifery and not äbl too refift, ci^rf§d on the segt, 
and wifht him e'ul, the bxökN fre'nd/hip ig ti^^d in too fo 
graet hätred. Thaer-for it hapj^§d in thöj dayz that gbt] virser 
facrific'ed, a pe'c' whser-of the aegl fnatchmg-yp toogether 
with burNing cölz, cary§d it too her naeft, byt the wj^nd 

25 blowing fgm-what erneft/y, the naeft which waj mäd of hey, 
and of fmal and dry ft^f, ij fet^-on-fier Qr fett-a-fier.] The 
aeglz ^gng-önz fe'Hng qx perc'eiu'ing] the fläm, fal-d9wn on 
the groi^nd for-aj-mijch-a^ they coijld not fle' aj-^et. The 
fox fnatching them yp ftrait-way deu'oi^r^ttii them in the 

30 aegtz fiht. 
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The moral. 
The fäbl msengt^, that they that v'iolat or breek fre'ndjs 
/"hip, atthowh they get-away from the reu'eng'mg of thöj 
whoom they hau' hi^rtj, ^et they (Joo not efcäp from God/ 
pijulifhment. 5 

2. Of the segt and the crow. 

An aegl fly^ng-of from a hih rok fnatcht-yp a lamb fro 
the flok, which t^iiug when the crow l^e'höldgt^i, be'mg moou'ed 
with l^k dejyr, fly?tl> yp-on a ram, with emeft flijittering 
and noyj, and fo wrap^t^ hij clawz intoo the ramz fle'c\ ^^ 
that he' co\^ld not yn-looj him-felf frora-thenc', ^e, with the 
ftinng of hij wing/. When the fhe'pp-herd fe'^t^ him fo 
wrap^, r\jning thither catch^tji the crow, and the fetherz of 
hij wing7 be'ing ci^t^, g^u' him too hij ch^lddörN for a mok 
or pas-tym.J Byt when any man afk^d the crow, what bird ^^ 
he' wa5, the crow fay^tlj: at-firft trufy aj-ti^chjng CQtag' I 
wag an 8BgI, bi^t ngw I know c'erteinfy that I am a crow. 

The moral. 
The fäbl meen^t^, that whoo-fo där^t^i too doo any t^ng 
abgu' hij ftrengt^i, bring^t^-too-pas this t^iing öniy, that he' 30 
fal^t^i intoo adu'erßty v'ery-oftN, and f hew^t^i him-felf a mokmg 
ftok too the pe'pl. 

3. Of the fißgl and the dör. 

An segl chäc'^d a här, bijt the häx be'tng v'oid of aid, 
fe'tng a fly [caied a dör] whooih tym offer^d, lamentabK as 
dej]^r^d aid of him, too whooih the dör promif^d hij defenc' 
and ke'ping. Afteru;ard when the dör fe'^t^ the eegl drawmg- 
ne'r, he' pray^t^ her that fhe' wo^ld not täk-away hij feru'ant 
from him. B^t the aegl defpyjmg the littnes of the dör 
8et§t^-yp the här be'för him. Bijit the dör mynd-f\^ of hij 30 
wrong, täk^t^ he'd whser the segt byld§d naeft. Lo, the aegl 
lay^t^i eg7, the dör be'mg lift-yp with hij wing/, fli^t^ too 
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the aeglz nseft, and t^rNmg-oijt the eg] caftf them dgwn oii 
the gro^nd. The segl beVng ftir^d-yp with hea'iwes for the 
los of her eg/, fly^t^-away too Jupiter (for the bird ij con- 
fecrated too thaT god) and dejyr^t^i that thör be' ge'u'2\r her 

5 a fäf pläc' too bre'd: Jupiter graNt^t^, that when tj^m ij 
c^mw, fhe' fhoijld lay eg] in hij lap. The dör för-fe'ing 
this, mäk§t^i a bat of dijing, and fly^t^i-yp a-hih, let it fal 
intoo Jupiterz lap. Jupiter be'/ng wilmg too ftryk-oi^t the 
bat o^t-of hij lap, [träk-oijit the segtz eg] too. From that 

10 tyra, ihen fay, that the aegl neu'er bre'd§tl>, in what tj^m ther 
be' dörz. 

The moral. 
The fäbl meen^tij, that nön ij ytter/y too-be' defpyäed, 
bicaijij ther ij no man, that täk^t^ wrong, bijit when tyin ij 

16 ge'u'jv, may fe'k too be* reu'eng 



4. Of the hawk and a nihttngäl. 
When the nihtmgäl fat on a hih ök, fhe' fang alön 
after her maner: when a hawk fe'kmg mset |;)e*held her, he' 
fly^t^ thither fijidenZy, and catch^t^ii her, bijit when the nihtin^: 

20 gäl fe'^tj^ that fhe' fhoyld dy, fhe' pvai^t^ the hawk, that 
he' woyld let her go, bicaijj fhe' waj too-too-litt too fil hij 
bely, b^t that it waj fueriy ne'd-f\il that he' f hoi^ld t\irN him- 
felf too graeter bird/ for hij f^ffic'eent filmg. The hawk lookmg 
on her frgwnmg/y, fai^tti: truiy I fhoi^ld be' too-mijich a fool, 

25 if 1 let-go the mset that I hold in my band/, be'mg fe'dd 
with the höp of mör-aboyndant maet 

The moral. 
The fäbl maen^t^i, that they that for-go thaT which they 
hold in band, in höp of graeter t^iing/, be' too-mijich v'oid of 
30 coi^nc'l and rsejN. 

5. Of the fox and the göt. 
A fox and a göt be'ing t^lirft^ vi^ent-dgwn intoo a well, 
bi^t after the drinking, when the göt Ije'held the gomg-oijt, 
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the fox faygti^ g'entity too him: Be' of gggd cQrag': for I 
hau' confidergd v'ery-wel, what ij nec'effary or ne'd-fvl] for 
oyr hsßl/t^? Qt fäßj.] For th\^ fhalt ftand yp-riht, and ftand- 
cloc' too the wat with thy förwer fe't and horNZ, and I 
climing on the fho^lderz and horNz, when I fhat be' gow- ^ 
oyt the well, täkmg the' by the hand wil draw the' yp henc'. 
The g6t redi/y obey§d her. The fox rejoyc'mg aboijit the 
welz mo^t^i, for her goxng-oi^t, mok^t^i the göt. B\^t whyl/t 
the göt accufgth her, not ^oo hau' ke'p^t promife/ with him. 
The fox fay^t^i meriZy too him: göt, if thi^ waer ende'wed ^^ 
with thaT wyjrfQm, aj thaT-fäm thy berd ij fi^rnifhf?d with 
trimmg of hserz, thu woi^ldft not had go^-dgwn in too the 
well be'för that thi^ hadft fe'ij the gomg-oi^t adu'yjed/y. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^t^i, that meu ende'w^d witli coync'l f hoi^ld ^^ 
look yntoo the end of t^iing/ be'för that they fhoi^d ge'u' 
dilig'enc' too dooing t^iing/, Qr too t^iing/ {oo be' doonn.] 

6. Of the fox and the lion. 
When a fox, that neu'er had fe'^ lion a Ijad me't^ him 
by chaNc', fhe' waj a-fraic/ fo mi^ch, that fhe' waj al-möft 20 
ded: when fhe' had look^ on him agein, fhe' waj v'ery-mi^ch 
a-frairf, bijit not^ing-at-al ^ at-firft: when fhe' l?e'held him 
the third tyra,. fhe' wag böld, c^mmg-ne'r too him ^oo raejN 
or difput] opNZy Qr in hij prefenc'.] 

^ The moral. 25 

The fäbl msength, that vc' and ci^ftgm of t^iing/ mäk^tljL 
terribl gr fser-f^l] t^iing/ {00 be' familiär gr wel-acqeinted.] 

7. Of a cat and a cok. 
When a cat had ^ai^ht a cok, and fowht occafion hgw 
fhe' miht aet him, fhe' l?e'gan too accus him, that he' waj a 30 
tTQbt-fgm baeft gr creätwr,] whoo crymg-out by niht woijild 
not f^ffer ihen {00 täk reft. The cok excuf^t^ him-felf, that 
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he' did thax for their profit, for-aj-mi^ch-aj he* ftir^d them 
yp too doo wgrk. The cat fay§t^ agöin, th\^ ^^ withoyt 
godZiwes, and mifche'u'gos abgu' mejur, whoo dooft continuatty 
ageinft natiir, fe'mg-that th\^ 4^0^ ^^^ abftein pr hold-bak] 

5 thy-felf, nether fro mgther nor fifterz, b^t mingt^ft thy-felf 
with them by yn-chäftnes. The cok defend§d alfo, that he* 
did thax for hij maifterz gainz fäk. For by f\^ch gomg-too^ 
gether in g'enerajion the henz 4oo lay eg], Then the cat 
fay§tt, althowh th\^ be' f\^l of excuc'e/, ^et I entend Qr m»n] 

10 not ^00 faft. 

The moral. 
The fäbl meengt^, that he' that ij lewd by natür, when 
he' önc' p\jrpof§t^i in hij m^nd ^oo doo doo ham ßr offend] 
althowh th6r lak cglgr ot ca^j, t)et he' leBu'^t^ not of from 

15 lewdwes. 

8. Of the fox withoijit a tail. 
A fox, her tayl be'ing ci^t^-of, that fhe' miht efcäp oi^t- 
of a fnär, when fhe' thowht lyf a det^ too her for the fhäm^ 
deu'yj^d by dec'eit ^oo win-in gther foxe/, that eu'ery-6n 

20 fhoi^ld C|^tt-of their tayl ynder a fhew of a comyn comodity 
or gggd,] and fo fhe' miht aej her yn-cgmlynes. Thaer-for 
fhe' entrsBt^ti^ the foxe/ be'ing ac-cgmpanygd-toogether at 6n 
pläc', that they wo^ld ci^t^-of their tayl, rsBjNtng gr difputing] 
that a tail waj not önZy an yn-cgmlywes too foxe/, h\}t a 

25 heu'y and foohfh b\^dN. On of the foxe/ anfwergd her 
plsBjantZy: Oh fifter, if thax tl^ing be' profitabf too the' ön/y, 
it ij not an yp-riht t^iing ^oo coijinc't gther the lyk. 

The moral. 
This fäbl be'long^t^i too them, that ynder a fhew of 
30 gggd wil för-fe' their-owjv^ comodity Qr gggd] by coi^c'ling. 

9. Of a fifhor, and a litt fifh caied a Smarid. 
A fifhor that l^ent a net in the fse ga^ht a litt fifh cated 
a fmarid, whoo be'ing ^et litt in äg' degyr^d the fifhor, that 
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he' woijld ge'u' her lyf, wyl/t fhe' miht be' a graet ön, and 
he' miht get grset^r gain by her. The fifhor anfwer^d her 
pretiZy: TruZy I fhoijld lak my mynd, if I fhoijld let-go thaT 
the laeft gain that I hau', in höp of läxg'^r adu'antag'. 

The moral. 5 

The fäbl maen^t^i, that it ij a fooHfhwes too for-go fim 
t^ing/ for yn-fiiR, althowh th6r be' grset hop in them. 

10. Of the fox and the brambl. 
When a fox clim^ on a hedg", that fhe' miht au'oid the 
daNg'er that hang^d ou'er her, fhe' fai^ht a brambt in hir 10 
band/, and thr^ftt-t^r^wh the midi of her band with the 
brambt, and when fhe' waj gre'u'goßy hi^rt^, grönmg, faygt^ 
too the brambl: Whaer-aj I flo'(Jd whöliy too the' that thi^ 
f hoijldft help me', thiji Ijaft deftrooy^d me' wQrs. Too whoom 
the brambl fay^t^: Thiji ^oo^ er, fox, that thowhtft ^oo m 
täk me' with lyk dec'eit a^ th\^ Ijaft ac-ci^ftQm^d too täk gther. 

The moral. 
The fabi msen^t^, that it ij a fooUy Joo dejyr-lamentabßy 
äyd of thoj, too whooih it ij ge'u'is^ of natür rather ^oo hyrtt, 
than too profit gther. ao 

11. Of the fox and the crocodil [a v'enimgos baeft] 
The fox änd crocodil ftrau' for nobility. When the 
crocodil l^rowht many t^iing/ for him-felf, and adu'axc'gd 
him-felf abgu' mejur, t^^chmg the önor of hij prog'enitorz 
or fatherz, or för-f^rz] the fox fmyling at him, fay^ti^: Ho 25 
fre'nd, and if thi^ (Jidft not fay this, it appe'r^t^ cle'rZy by 
thy fkin, that thy Jjaft be'^ mad bar Qr fpooyl^d] of the 
nöblwes of thy axc'etorz ngw many ^e'rz. 

The moral. 
The fabI msen^ti^, that the t^ing it-felf ^oot^ che'fly dis- 30 
proou' men be'mg graet lyorz. 

Palaestra LH. 10 
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12. Of the fox and hi^ntorz. 
A fox r^nmg-away from hijntorz, and beVng ngw wery 
with r^nmg by the way, bj chaNC* foijind a man be'mg a 
wggd-hakor, whoorii fhe' pray^tli that fhe' may hyd her-felf 

5 in any pläc\ He' f hew^t^i hij caben. The fox not entßmg- 
in hydgth her-felf in a c'ertein corner. The h^ntorz be' at- 
hand, they afk the wggd-hakor if he' faw the fox. The wgpd- 
hakor dony^t^i in word/, that he' faw her, bi^t fhew^d with 
hij band the plac', whser the fox wag hydrf. B\it the hi^ntorz 

10 ^ent-away fgrtl^-with, the thing be'mg not perc'eiu'^d: aj the 
fox fe'^tji-abröd that they be' gon-away, fhe' going foftZy oijit- 
of the cabin, go^t^-away agein. The wQgd-hakor blämgt^ 
the fox, bica^j fhe' ^i^ not t^ank him, fe'^ng-that he' ipad her 
fäf. Then the fox t^iN/ng her-felf aboijt, fayth too him foftZy: 

15 fre'nd, if thi^ hadft had the wgrk/ of thy handj and raanerz 
lyk thy word, I woi^ld tjirgwhiy payM the' t^ank/ dejeru'ed. 

The moral. 
The fabl rasengtl^, that and if a na^^ht^ man promis 
gggd t^ing/, ^et he' Ije'ld^tli e'u'l and nachte thing/ c<> 

ao 13. Of cok7 and a partridg'. 

When ön had v'ery-many cok/ in hij hgws, he' fijffer^d 
a partridg* which he' had Ijowht, too fe'd with them. B\}t 
when the cok/ trgbl^d her oftN, and fträk her with their 
bilz, the partridg' wa^ erneft/y fory for thaT wrong, t^inkmg 

35 that thöj wrong/ waer doown too her byca|^j% fhe' waj a 
ne'w-cgmor qx ftraNg'or] and not of thaT kynd. AfterM;ard 
when the partridg' faw the cok/ fihting-toogether ön with 
an-gther, the trgbt of her mynd be'mg p\^t^-away, fhe' fai^t^: 
from-henc'-fgrth trii/y I wil not be' fad, after-that I fe' hät- 

30 f\^l va'rianc'e/ among them-felu'/. 

The moral. 
The fabl niflen^t^, that men ende'wed with wyjrfgm 4oo 
baer with a moderat or raejurabf] mynd wrong/: ^e v'ery- 
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gvBdÜy doown too them, by gther that can nether for-b»r 
tbem-felu'/ nor theirz. 

14. Of the fox and a v'ijard. 
A fox Jjau'mg-entRed a harporz hgws, wyl/*t f he' ferch^tljL 
adu'yä^dZj the i^ingj that be' mkd redy in the hQws, fhe* 5 
tynd^Ü). a poppet/ hed fet^-toogether with dilig'ent art, which 
the fox taktng in hir band/, fay§th: what a hed withoi^t 
brain. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msBn^tl^, that al ihen of a cQmZy body, hau' w 
not the fäm faiernes in the mynd. 

15. Of a dog be'mg cated too fi^per. 

When a c'ertein man had inäd redy a gorg'igs qx plenty- 
fyl] fijiper, he' cal§d a c'ertein fre'nd too hij h^ws, and hij 
dog alfo bid4 the gtherz dog too fi^per. When he' be'mg is 
entR^d intoo the hQws faw fo nii^ch deinty difhe/ of mset 
mki redy, be'mg glad, fai^t^ too him-felf: Too-day I wil fo- 
t^tQwh/y-fil my-felf, that too-morow I fhal not ne'd too aet. 
And thse^ t^ing? be'mg faied, he' rejoic'^d with the vvagmg 
of big tayl. Bi^t the cook lookmg-aboijit, täk^t^i bim foftZy 20 
by the tayl, and h^rimg bim ro^nd v'ery-oftN, thre'w bim 
fgrti^ t^irgwh the wynddoor, he' be'mg aftgn^d, a-ryjmg from 
the groijind whyl/t he' yan-away cryfng-o\^t, the Qther dog/ 
r^^ toward hira, and afk hQw deintify he' fi^p^. Bi^t he' 
be'mg fik fai^th, I l^au' fo fil^ me' with drink and deinty 25 
difhe/, that I faw not the way when I ^ent-o^t. 

The moral. 

The fäbl msen^t^, that a-man owht not ^oo be' glad for 
thöj t^ing/, which he' ij redy-Joo be' fory-for, Qr fhal be' 
fory-for.] m 

16. Of the aegl and a man. 
When a c'ertein man had gaybt an segt, the fetherz of 
hir wing/ be'mg pl\^k/-o\^t, he' let her tary among hij henz, 

10* 
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afteru^ard 6a hau'ing-iowht her, repair^d or ipäd ftrong] her 
wing7 agein. Then the segl flying tak^t^i a häx, and bring^tti 
him too her wel-dooor. Which t^ing the fox be'holdfng, fai^t^ 
too the man, 4oo not hau' this eegl a-geftred, aj be'för tj^m, 
5 left, aj fhe' catch^t^ the här, fhe' catch the' lyk-wyj. Then 
the man pli^k^ the seglz wing/ alfo. 

The moral. 
The fäbl rasengt^, that wel-dooorz g.r too-be' reward^d- 
agein. Bijit the wicked ^r ^oo-be' au'oyd^d bj al dilig'enc'. 

10 17. Of a man be'nig a hyfband-man. 

When a c'ertein man be'«ng a tilor of groynd, k^e'w 
that the end of hij lyf waj at-hand, and dejyr^d that liij 
f^nz fhoi^ld be' mkd fkil-fyl in tih'ng of groi^nd/, calgd them, 
and fay^t^: fgnz, I depart o^t-of lyf, al my gQ()d] ^r 
15 whöl/y-p\^t^ in my v'yn-^ard. After the fatherz detli, they 
ti^inkmg ^oo fynd trejür in the v'yn-t)ard, dig-yp the v'yn- 
^ard ytterij with fpäd/, mattok/, and pek-axe/, and foi^nd no 
trejür. Bi^t when the v'yn-^ard wa^ t^irQwhiy-digd, it l?rowht- 
f^rt^i a-grset-dsel mor or far-way mör] friit than ac-ci^ftgmed : 
20 and ipäd them rieh. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^t^, that continual labgr bringgt^-fgrtl^ 
trejür. 

18. Of a cöUior and a wafhor. 
35 A cöl/ior afk^d a c'ertein wafhor, that he' fhoi^ld dwel 

with him toogether in a hgws, that he' had hyrgd for rent 
Bi^t the wafhor be'mg fkil-f^l of the tljing at gther tymz^ 
fay^t^: ThaT woi^ld not be' profitabt for me': for what I 
fhoi^d mäk whyt, thi^ woi^ldft fgwl them at with the d^ft 
30 or fparktmg] cölz. 

The moral. 
The fäbt meen^t^, that thing7 yn-lyk bj natür, can not 
hanfgra/y Qr comodigffy] ftand toogether. 
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19. Of a fox beVng hi^ngBi. 
When a fox be'mg prou'öked with v'ery-grsBt hipiger 
faw Qr l^e'held] a pe'c' of maet and bred layd-yp in a c'ertein 
hgws, fhe' entR^d intoo the fäm hgws or cabin] and flet^ fo 
mi^ch, that fhe' ftretcht her bely yntoo a v'ery-grsBt fwelmg, 5 
and when fhe' coi^d not go-oi^t from-thenc' t^rgwh the too- 
mijich fweh'ng of the bely, be'mg /wöIn, gron^ti^. When an- 
gther fox pafmg-by thax way hse'rcjd hir grönmg, fhe' go§t^ 
thither, and af k§t^i for what fhe' gr6n§d. Afteru^ard be'^ng 
thrQwhZy-^öld the cai^j of the lamenting, fay^t^i plsBjantZy: 10 
Thy m^ft tary thsBr fo long, whyl/lt gr yntil] th\^ ^rt rnäd 
fo f lender aj thiji wser when th\^ ents^dft: for by thax msen 
thi^ mayft go-o\^t. 

The moral. 
The fäbl mflen^t^i, that no-t^ing ij fo hard that tym can n 
not diffolu' Qr dis-charg*.] 

20. Of a c'ertein fifhor. 

A c'ertein fifhor yn-fkil-fi^l of fifh/ng, ^ent too the 
fsBz fyd, and be'mg fet^-yp on a c'ertein rok, firft Ije'gan too 
play on a fhawM, fhawMZ and net/ be'ing cari^d thither, 20 
thinking that he' fhoijild täk fifhe/ with pypzng. Bi^t when 
he' gpt no effect with pypmg, hij fhawMz be'ing lay^Z-away, 
he' le^^t^i dgwn the net intoo the fse, and gai^t v'ery-many 
fifhe/. Bi^t when he' fhoi^ld draw-oi^t the fifhe/ o\^t-of the 
net, and Ije'held them Isepmg, he' fay^t^i meriZy: wicked a» 
creätwrz, whyl/t I pypt with my fhawM, l)e' woi^ld not daNC', 
nQw bycayj I Iseu'-of Joo pyp, ^e' ge'u' laep/ ftil or continual.] 

The moral. 
The fäbl maen^th, that at t^ing/ ^r v'ery-wel doown, 
that g,r doown in their tym. so 

21. Of c'ertein fifhorz. 

Fifhorz be'ing gon-fgrt^ a-fifhmg, and wery of-fifhing 
long tym, mor-ou'er be'mg v'ery-hi^ngRe, and fad, bicai^j they 
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Ijad tÄkiR no-t^ing. When they determin ^oo go-away, he'^ 
hold, a c'ertein fifh fle'ing an-gther fif h chäc'mg him, Isep^t^ 
intoo the bot. The fifhorz be'mg v'ery-glad catch him or 
hold him faft] and be'ing reti^rNed intoo the tgwn, fold him 
5 for a great pryc'. 

The moral. 
The fäbt mflengti^, that fortün v'ery-oftN ^eld^t^i thar 
that art Qi* ci^nmg] can not bring-too-pas. 

22. Of a man beVng poor and fik. 

10 When a c'ertein man beVng poor waj fik, he' v'Qw^d 

too the god/, that if he' miht be' deliu'ered gr fre'^d] from 
thaT fiknes, he' woijdd facrific' a hi^nderd oxn. Which t^iing 
the god/ be'mg wilmg too proou', r^ftör him hselZt^ sd^üi Qx 
qiklj.] Th8Br-for be'mg fre' from the fikwes, when he' had 

15 not oxn, bycayj he' waj poor, he' gather^d-toogether the bönz 
of a hi^derd oxn, and laymg them dgwn ypon an altar, 
faygt^ meri/y: Be'höld, I jbau' t^itQw/y-pai^ the v'gw ngw 
that I v'gw^d too ^oi^. Bijit the god/ be'mg wilmg ^oo be' re^ 
u'eng'ed on him, ftand by him in fle'p/, and fay: Go too 

20 the faez fyd, for thser thi^ fhatt tynd a hi^nderd talent/ of 
göld in a fecret pläc'. He' be'mg awäkivigd, mynd-fi^ of the 
drsem, fel-on qx hapjvigd-on] t^ifiB'u'/, whyl/t he' gogt^i-on too 
the fse-fyd. Thser-for be'mg takj^, dejyr^d that they wo\ild 
let him be' loojed, byca^j he' woijild tniZy pay them a tligjand 

25 talent/ of göld. 

The moral. 
The fäb( maengt^i, that a man be'mg a graet lyor, defpyj^t^i 
the god/ and men alyk. 

23. Of the fox and the libaxd. 

30 When the fox fträu' with the libard tijichmg faierwes. 

Whaer-aj the libard rekN^d that the diu'ers mark/ Qr fpot/] 

of hij body waer a cgmfy^es too him. The fox fay^t^i coi^r^ 

tigfly too him: Truiy I am too-be' ii^dg'^d far-faiRer, that 
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hau' not a body mark^ with diu'ers fpot/, bijit a mynd mark^ 
with diu'ers mark/. 

The moral. 
The fäbt rasen^t^, that the cgmZiwes or bewty] of the 
mynd ij better than the dekmg qt t^im^ng] of the body. s 

24. Of c'ertein fifhorz. 

Certein fifhorz ^re'vv a net oyt-of the fae, which, when 
they fe'ljt too be' heiVy, they laep^-aboyt for joy, t^inkmg 
too hau' many fifhe/ maefhed gr wrap^ in the net.] Bijit aj 
they ^xe'vi the net yntoo land, when they faw plainZy that lo 
few fifhe/ waer in the net, bi^t a v'ery-grset ftön, they waer 
mäd forow-fi^l graet/y. On of them be'^'ng aNc'ient by birti^ 
or äg'] fayt^ too hij felowz fynZy: Be' of qiet mynd/, for- 
why forow ij mirth/ fifter. TruZy men m\jft för-fe' chaNc'e/ 
too cgm Qr t^o be' he'r-after] and perfwäd t^iem-felu'/ that 15 
they wil hapiv^ Qr ^r {00 cgm] that a man may baer them 
the lihter. 

The moral. 

The fäb( maen^t^i, that he' that remembRgt^i manz 1\^ 
or deftiny] ij the les brökA pr ou'er-t^rowis/] in adu'erfity. 20 

25. Of the frog/ afkmg a king. 
The frog7 forowmg that they waer witho^t a king, fent 
oratorz ^oo be'fe'ch Jupiter, that he' woi^d ge'u' them a king. 
Jupiter knowmg their fimplwes, fent-dgwn a pe'c' of wggd 
intoo the mid[ of the pond: which when it fei intoo the 25 
pond, the foi^nd thaer-of fray^d the hog] v'ery-mi^ch. Whoo 
when they k^e'w that it waj wggd, they fent-agein ^oo 
be'fe'ch Jupiter, that he' wo^ld ge'u' them a lyu' king, not 
a ded. Jupiter be'mg moou'^d with their foohfh prayerz, 
g§.u' them a water-ferpent for a king. When he' deu'oi^^d so 
the frog/ daiZy, the frog/ pray Jupiter the t^ird t;^m, that 
he' woi^ld moou'-away from thetn the cruel and fe'rc' king. 
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Then Jupiter fay§t|i: Hau' him a king for-eu'er too 5o\i, 
whooifi ^e' hau' entraet^d-for, with fo many prayerz. 

The moral. 
The fäbl mflen^tt, that oftN tymz we' prai-for thöj t^ngf, 
5 which we' repent aftertrard that we' hau' obteyn^d. 

26. Of a cat be'mg chaNg'^d intoo a wQ-man. 
A c'ertein cat be'mg tkkN with the I9U' of a c'ertein 
bewti-fi^l t)()ng man, prai^d V'enijis, that fhe' woyld chaNg' 
hir intoo a wgman. Ven\^s hau'mg pitygd her, chaNg'^d her 

10 intoo the fhäp of a wg-man, whoo when fhe' waj bewty-fyl, 
her Igu'or l8ed4 hir h6m fi^denZy. Byt when they fat-too^ 
gether in the bed-chanber, V'eni^s dejyr/ng too proou', if hir 
fau'gr be'mg chaNg'ed, fhe' |?ad chaNg'^d hir manerz too, fett 
a moijc' in the midi of the bed-chanber, whoom when fhe' 

15 l^e'held, hau'mg-forgotN hir fau'gr and her Igu', p\^rfu§d the 
mo\jc' that fhe' miht täk him. Vpon which ti^ing V'en\is 
difdainmg, chaNg'^d her agein intoo the firft forM o.r fhäpj 
of a cat 

The moral. 

20 The fäbl msengtlj, that a naythi man, thowh he' 4^0 

chaNg' hij degre' or eftät] ^et he' höld^t^ ftil the felf-fäm 
manerz or fafhionz.] 

27. Of an öld man calmg detl^. 

When an öld man carymg a fagot of wggd on hij 

25 fhoi^derz o^t-of a wggd qx gröu'] waj wery with the long 

way, cat^d det^i. Lo det^i gäm thither, and afk^tl^ the caijij 

whaer-for he' cal§d her. Then the öld man fay^t^i, that th^ 

woi^ldft lay-on this fagot of wggd ypon my fhoi^lderz. 

The moral. 
30 The fäbl meen^t^i, that eu'ery man ij v'ery-dejyrgos of 

l^f: thowh he' be' f^biect too a tljgjand dang'erz t)et he' at- 
way efhe'w§t^ gr fly^tlj from] det^. 
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28. Of a wg-man and a phijic'ion. 

When a c'ertein wg-man be'mg an 61d W9-man, fi^ffBmg 
a dis-aej of the yiz, fendgti^ for a phijic'ion ^oo-cur or hsBl] 
her, promifing him a c'ertein reward, if fhe' ^aer heeled of 
thaT dis-sej or fikwesj bi^t if f he' ^ser not ridd Qr fre*ed] fhe' « 
bargain^d ^oo ge'u' him no-t^iing. Aj oftN aj the phijic'ion 
lyen.t-^oo CUR or hsel] her, fo oftN he' cary§d-away fQm t^iing 
priul/y o\^t-of the hgws. Theer-for the dis-aej in the yiz 
beVng hfißled, when the wg-man l^e'held that th6r wag nön 
of her wel^t in her hgws, denygt^i \qq pay the phijic'ion lo 
afkmg the reward bargain^d Qr promifed.] Whfler-for fhe' 
be'mg calßd yntoo i^dg'ment deny^t^i not the bargain, bi^t 
that fhe' ij hsBled of the dis-sej in the yiz, fhe' ytterZy de* 
ny^t^i thaT: faying, when I waj bli^nd I faw my hgws l\x^ 
with mi^ch hgwsfeold-ftyf, ngw when I fe', aj the phijic'ion n 
faigti^, I be'höld nön of my thing/ in my hQws. 

The moral. 
The fäbt maen^ti^, that men ge'u'jsr-ou'er too cgu'etgofwes 
fay contraiy too them-fehi'7 v'ery-oftN. 



29. Of the hijifband-man and hij dog/. ao 

A c'ertein h^fband-man pläc'^d him-felf in a plä,c' ne'r 
a c'ity, bicaijij of the gra^twes of the winter. Bi^t when food 
fayl^d him, he' l?e'gan firft ^oo be' fe'dd with götz and fhe'p. 
Bijit Avhen the winter räg'gd mor daiZy, he' (Jid not fpär hij 
oxn too. Which de'd or act] when hij dog/ ^A confider or 2* 
mark] they fpäk ön-too-an-gther: Why ftand we' he'r, fay 
they, why doo we' not fle', det^ Isßnmg toward ys o<> Doo 
we' t^iink that he' fpär^t^ ys l^f, that hat^i kil4 hij oxn for 
food/ fäk. 

The moral. so 

The fäbl msength, that we' owht too au'oyd them that 
baer them-felu'f crueliy toward the fämgos and nötabl. 
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30. Of a h^fband-man and hij fgnz. 

A c'ertein h^fband-man had v'ery-many fgnz, dis-agre'mg 
with continual v'aryanc*, and not regarding hi^ wanaing] 
continual/y gr al-way.] When by fortün qx chaNC*] they 

5 fat al at hom toogether, the father cgmmaNdgd that a fagot 
of wanz fhoi^ild be' irowht-fgrt^i opN^y, and l?e'gan ^oo exort 
hij fgnz, that they fhoi^ld brsek-afynder the whöl fagot. 
Thaer-for when they ^aer not &bt too hxedk the fagot, with 
al their ftrengt^, the father 9r f^R] cgmmaNd^d, that, the 

10 fagot be'mg loojed, they fhoijld brsßk the wanz feu'eratZy 
or ön-by-ön.] When eu'ery-ön did it sejiZy, then filenc* 
beVng wjäd, the father fay^t^ too them: f^nz, möst-de'riy- 
be-lgu'^d too me', if at any tym ^e' fhal j^dg' al-ön t^ing 
in \)0}^r mynd/, ^e' can not he'r-after be' ou'erc^med of the 

15 enemyz. B^t if l)e' fhal ke*p v'arianc'ef among ^o^, he' f hat 
seja/y deftrooy t)oi]i that wil. 

The moral. 
The fäbl meengt^i, that vnity ij ftronger than v'arianc', 
which ig wsek. 



30 31. Of a w^-man and hir hen. 

A c'ertein w^-man be'ing a widow had a hen, that 
lay§d an eg eu'ery day. The wg-man tjjowht, after the 
maner of manz natür, which the gre'diwes gr tbirftiwes] of- 
hauVng 4oot\i al-way mäk cär-f\^l, that the hen wo^ld lay 
35 twyc' a-day if fhe' woi^ld vj {oo caft her mör corN. B\^t 
the hen be'mg mäd fater with mör food gr cherifh^ng] left- 
of ^00 lay thaT 6n eg. So the wg-man fo mi^ch the mör 
fhe' fowht-for gain, fhe' ^oft it t^irgwh the blynd dejyr of- 
incrsec'i'ng it. 

30 The moral. 

The fäbl msen^tb, that t^rgwh v'ery-mi^ch cgu'etmg of 
t|iing7, prefent gain ij vtteriy ioft fgm tymz. 
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32. Of a man be'ing byto of a dog. 

A c'ertein man when a dog had b^tj him, enq^rgd with 
v'ery-graet dilig'enc', of whooih he' miht be' hajl^d. A c'ertein 
man hau'ing-me't^ him, and be'mg afk^d for a phijiclon, 
fay^ti^: fre'nd, if thi^ wilt be' mäd wh61, thi^ haft not ne'd 5 
of a phijic'ion. For if the dog that bytj the' may w^p the 
bl^d from the woijind with hij ti^ng, no-t^iing may be' fo^nd 
better than thai cur or hseling.] The gtlier la^hing theer-at, 
fay^t^i: If I vj f\^ch remedy, I fhal be' byt^N of dog/ daiZy 
mör and mör. 10 

The moral. 

The fäbl maen^tlj, that dis-comodityz ^r wgnt ^oo be' 
reqyted of naijihti men for coraodityz or gggdwes] and e'u'Iz 
[^r wgnt too be' reqyt^d] for gogd ti^rNz. 

33. Of twoo fre'nd/ and a fhe'-bär. 15 
Whyl/t twoo fre'nd/ trau'el^d on the way too the cgntry, 

a fhe'-l?är gäm ri^nmg ageinft them, whoo be'mg fe'w plain/y, 
the 6n of them be'mg a-frayrf, clim4 a tre' by-and-by, that 
he' miht fäu' him-felf. When the gther doijit^d that he' waj 
äbt t^o ftand ageinft the bärz ftrengt^i, Jay yp-riht on the 20 
groi^nd aj ded, ftaymg blowmg or feting of braet^i: when he' 
Jök brsßth nether with moi^t^ nor nö,v the fhe'-bär t^inkmg 
him ded lyent-away. For they fay, that bärz ^oo ftay-away 
them-felu'7 from a ded body pr carain.] Afteni/ard the gther 
cgmeng-dgwn from the tre', afk^d hij felow, what the bar as 
fay^d intoo hij ser. He' anfwer^d with g'entt fpe'ch: I waj 
warNed of the bar, that I fho^ld not go-fgrt^ any-mör with 
fljich fre'nd/. 

The moral. 
The fäbl maen^t^, that their fre'nd/hip ij not ^oo-be' so 
regardßd, that deny their fre'nd/ fyccQr, when th6r ij ne'd. 

34. Of twoo Ijgng ihen and a cook. 

Twoo ^gng men l^owht flefh toogether with seqal 
chärg'e/, and deliu'ergd it too a cook too dres Qr look too.] 
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By the way or the msBii whyi] whj^l/l the cook apply§t^l 
gther bujines, the ön of the ^gng ihen \ök the fäm flefh 
priu'^ly, and deliu'er§d it too hij felow. The cook afteru;ard 
fefcng-fot the flefh he' that had täk« it, fwser^t^ that he' 
5 hat^i it not, and he' that had it fwör, that he' \6k it not. 
The cook, the tjgng menz dec'eit be'mg perc'eiu'ed, fay§t^: 
Truiy thowh I am dec'eiu'M of ^o\^, thaT-fäm t^ing wil not 
be' h^dd from God, by whooih ^e' fwser. 

The moral. 
20 The fäbl msBn^th, that no wickedwes can be' hydrf 

from God. 

35. Of twoo enemyz. 
Twoo c'ertein men hau'mg hätred] be'twe'n them-feiu'7 
with a dedZy mynd or mynd {oo fiht] fayl^d in ön fhip. 

15 And when the 6n coyld not abyd or f^ffer] ^oo ftand with 
the gther in ön-felf pläc', ön fit^t^i-dgwn on the poi^p of the 
fhip, the gther on the för-fhip. A tempeft or ftornj be'ing 
rj^jÄT, when the fhip waj in daNg'er, he' that fat in the för- 
fhip afk^d the maifter of the fhip, what part of the fhip 

ao owht ^00 be' drQwned firft, and when the maifter l?ad fay^ 
the poijip: the Qther fay^t^i: Det^ ij ngw the les gre'u'gos 
too rae', if I be'höld myn enemy dy firft. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msengt^, that an enemy oftN tymz chooggtii^ 
25 too deftrooy him-felf, that he' may deftrooy hij enemy. 

36. Of the red and the oliu'-tre'. 
The cän and oliu'-tre' fträu' toogether, or 6n-with-the 
gther,] whether miht be' ftronger, harder, and mör-rejifting. 
The oliu'-tre' obfect^d or caftt a^einft] the re'd hij umbtnes, 
30 bica^j that he' Ije'ld^d or g^u' pläc'] 8eji7y too the w^ndj. 
The re'd g^u' not ageüi ön word too this faymg. A-litI 
after, the wynd blowmg with a v'eement or cruel] whi^Kng- 
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wynd 9r ftom] pli^k^-yp the oliu-tre' by the root, ftandmg 
ageinft the wynd with at forc'. B\jit the cän bending-dgwn 
it-felf too the blaft/, got fäf^y sejiZy. 

The moral. 
The fäb[ msen^t^, that the mihtiev rn^tt be' obey^d in 5 
tym withoi^t Varianc' or refiftanc'. 

37. Of the hekfer and the ox. 

When an hekfer l?e'held an ox än'ng or plgwing] fhe' 
defp^^^d him in corapänjon of her-felf. B\^t when a day 
of facrific' wa^ CQmm, the ox waj let^-go, h\}t the hekfer 10 
waj ftay^d that f he' miht be' facrific'ed. Which t^ng when 
the ox be'höld^ti^, he' fai^tjd fmylmg: Oh hekfer, thser-for 
thu 4idft not labgr, that th\^ mihtft be' facrific'^d. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^th, that daNg'erz hang ou'er yd( men, and 19 
dooing no-ti^ing toö. 

38. Of a chyld and bf fortün. 

When a chyld fle'pjt nih a well, fortün CQinmg thither, 
ftir§d him yp, faying: Aryj, and go-away henc' qikZy, for- 
why, if thi^ fhalt fat intoo the well, eu'ery man qv al nien] ao 
woi^ld not accus thy fooh'fhwes, bijit me' fortün. 

The moral. 
The fäbl maen^t^, that v'ery-oftN we' ri^n intoo daNg'erz 
t^irgwh o\ir-owjv^ falt, afterie;ard we' accus fortün withoijt cai^j. 

39. Of ihyc' and cat. ) 25 

A cat perc'eiu'ing-be'for, that thaer waer v'ery-many ifaj^c' 
in a c'ertein hgws, fhe' lyent thither, and taking uqw ön, 
ngw an-9ther, 8Bt{-yp v'ery-many by-kiling [them.] Bi^t when 
the ih^c' perc'eiu'^d that they ^sßr confumed day by day 
or daiZy,] be'ang gotN-toogether intoo ön pläc', fay with them- »> 
felu'7: from-henc'-fQrt^ we' mi^ft not go-dgwn lowgr, if we' 
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wil not be' deftrooied al, h\^t we' m\^ft tary he'r hiher, 
whither the cat can not clim. Bi^t the cat, the ihyc'fe/ 
coi^ncl be'ing perc'eiu'^d, feimng hir-felf foo be* ded, hang^- 
yp hir-felf by the hynd^r fe't too a pöft Qr ftäk] which wa5 

5 tsittNed too the wal. A c'ertein-6n of the myc' lookmg 
wiUly dQwnt^ard, aj he' ki^e'w it too be* the cat, fay^t^ not 
yn-plse^ant/y Qr v'ery-plsejant/y:] fre'nd, and if I 4id know 
for-c'ertein or c'erteinfy] that thi^ v^eer a cat, I woi^ld not in 

. any wyj cgni-dgwn. 

10 The moral. 

The fäbl msen^t^, that a wyg man tri^ft^t^ not any-mor 
ihen hauVng fein^d and coijinterfet^d, if he' be' dec'eiu'^d önd. 

40. Of the aap and the fox. 
The aap daNc'^d fo hanfQmZy qx trimZy] at the affembK 

i5 of brut baeft/, that fhe' wag at-möft mäd king by-an4-by by 
the confent of at. B^t the fox enu'ymg her, when he' faw 
flefh fet^ in a dyk with a fnär, that he' may bring gr laed] 
the aap thither, he' faith too her: He'r i=^ gold hydd, which 
by the law pertein^t^ too king]. Wha^r-for fe'tng it ij thyn 

20 by the law, th\^-thy-felf maift täk it. The aap gomg thither 
rafh/y by the toxh] perfwafion, a^ fhe' perc'eiu'^d her-felf 
takiv^ with the fnär, accuf^t^i the fox fharp?y, that had dec'eiu'^d 
her with craft. The fox fayth too her not yn-plaejantZy : 
Ho fool, that tl^owhft thy-felf wgrthy ngw foo rul qi too 

25 be' 16rd] ou'er gther, when fortün had extol§d Qr lift{] the' yp. 

The moral. 
The fäbt msen^t^, that he' that rafhZy go§t^-on any 
t^iing fat§th rafWy intoo daNg'erz, and ij mäd a la\^hmg- 
ftok too the pe'pt. 

so 41. Of the hart and the lyon. 

When a hart wa^ v'exed with an erneft t^irft, he' ^ent- 
fgrt^ too a fpring of water, and whyl/t he' drink^tl^, be'höldmg 
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hij fhadow in the water, ig v'ery-glad for the grsetwes and 
braNchmg of hij horNz, afteni;ard be'höldmg hij fe't and 
rhank/, i^ wäd too-too-fad. Whyl/1: he' t\^N§t^ thae^ t^ing/ 
in hij mynd, be'hold, a lion appe'r^t^ and pvrfu^tl; the hart. 
B\^t the hart catchmg fliht, ^^ent be'för the lion a grset way 5 
t^rgwh the feld/ or plainz.] for ihen fay that hartf/ ftrengt^/ 
confift in their ie% b^t that a lionz ftrengt^ Qt raiht ftand§th in 
hij mynd or cgrag'] thaer-for aj long ^ the lion folow^d the 
hart thprQwh the plainz, he' waj not äbl ^oo get hira. Bi^t 
by chaNc' it hapivgd, that the hart enternd intoo a t^iik wQQd, 10 
whaer hij; horNz be'ing wrap^ too the bgw/, when he' coi^ld 
not efcäp Qr fle'] be'ing takiv of the lion, when he' faw him- 
felf redy too dy, fayth: alas wretch that I am, whoo rejoic'^d 
for my hornz, perifh or dy] with the fäm horxz. 

The moral. 1.5 

The fäbt msength, that thoj t^iing/ h\^rt or be' ageinft] 
ys v'ery-oftN, which we' t^ink wil profit Qr be' for] ys. 

42. Of a hyfband-man and the ftork. 
A h\^fband-man l^ent Qr lay^] fnärz, that he* miht catch 
cränz and ge'c', that continuaÜy setf-yp hij cörN. Byt he' ^ 
^ayht with theni a ftork alfo, whoo be'fng höld^' by the foot 
dejyret^ the hyfband-man, that he' woyld looj her, and let 
her go, fe'ing-that Ihe' ij not a crän, nor a gooc' in fhew 
or fhap] byt a ftork, the god/ieft Qr pity-fyl/lt] of the birdj, 
whoo al-way dootl? feru'ic' too hij parentj Qr damz,] nether ^^ 
4oot^ forfak them at any t^m in their 61d-ag'. And the 
hyfband-man fraylmg faitlj: What thy fay^ft ^^o not fle' 
nie', Qr ^r not hydd from me':] for what thy ^rt I know 
v'ery-wel. Byt fe'mg thy g,rt täkiv in CQmpany with thaej, 
thy myft dy alfo with thaej to6. ^0 

The moral. 
The fäbl, msen^tt, ^hat he' that ij täkiv^ Qr rayht] with 
the wicked in any falt, ij pynifhed with them with l^k 
pynifhment. 
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43. Of the lamb and the wglf. 
When a lamb be'mg fhi^t/-well in a hgws faw the wglf 
cgming too her, fhe' rayl^t^i at him and cyrf§t^ him. Byt 
the wglf fay^t^ too her: not th\^, byit the pläc' be'ang yn- 
5 acc'efabt gr not too be' cQm-at] fay^t^ repröche/ too me'. 

The moral. 
The fäbl mcBn^t^, that tym and pläc' mäk the fser-fi^l 
v'ery-böld v'ery-oftN. 

44. Of Jupiter and the crow. 

10 Jupiter be'mg wihng Joo creät Qr mäk] the birdj a king, 

appooint^d the bird/ a day of coijincl, that he' that waj the 
bewty-f|^er miht be' appoointed king by him. Which t^ng 
the crow perc'eiu'ing-be'för-hand, and knowing Qr hau'mg a 
confcienc' of] hij il fau'grdwes or fgwlwes] ipäd him-felf trim 

15 or hanfgm] with gtherz/. fetherz gathered-toogether he'r and 
thaer, $r from this pläc' [and] from thaT pläc'] and ipäd him- 
felf the bewty-ft^l/l; of at. The day be'för-appooint^d ij cgmw, 
the bird/ cgm too coi^nc'l. When Jupiter woi^d ipäd the 
crow king too the bird/ byca\^j-of hij faienies, the birdj bsermg 

20 or täkmg] it difdain-fyl/y, eu'ery-6n draw^t^-away hij fetherz 
from the crow. And when the crow waj yn-raigd ßr ftrip^] 
of the fetherz of gtherz, gr that v^aer ^therz/] at-laft remayn^ d 
a crow, aj he' waj. 

The moral. 

25 The fäbl meen^t^, that he' that depend^t^ on gther menz 

t^iing/, they be'^ng gow, he' 9r it] appe'r^t^ too eu'erv^-ön 
plainZy what-6n he' ij. 

45. Of a c'ertein trympetor. 

A c'ertein trijimpetor catgd-yp an army qx oft of ifaen] 

30 too fiht, with the fo\^nd of hij trijimpet. Aften(;ard be'mg 

täkjv by an ambi^fh 9r fecret watch] cry§d-o|jt with a pity- 

ft^l v'oic': Doo not kil me' withoi^t ca\^j and in v'ain. 
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aj if th^ wilt tary $r ftay] for me' a4itl, I fe'dmg $r setmg] 
plenty-f^lZy, and be'ing m&d fat^r, fhal be' profitabl«?r for 
tbe'. The wqU hauVng tri^t too th»j word/, letf-go the dog. 
A few daya alter, the wQlf C9mmg thither, wheu he' fo^nd 
the dog fle'pmg in tbe h^ws, the wglf ftandmg be'för the 5 
palao* reqyr?t|^ the dog, that he' ^eld the promife/ too him. 
The dog fay^Hi too him preti/y: Ho wglf if thi^ fhalt fynd 
me' be'for the paiac' he'r-after, th^ fhoi^dft not look-for the 
manag' any-mör. 

The moral. to 

The f&bl mflBnft^, that a wyj man, when he' au'oyd^t^ 
daNg'er, ij war of it eu'er aft«ri(;ard. 

55. Of a crow be'ing fik. 
When a crow waj fik, he' de^yrfd hij mgther, that fhe' 
woyld pray the god/ for hij hsel/t^i, faymg: Mgther 4oo not ^^ 
we'p, b\^t rather pray the godj, that they reftör me' haeUt^l. 
Hij mQther anfwer^d him qikZy: Which of the god/ t^nnk^ft 
thiji wii be' fau'grabi too the', when ther ij n6n, from whooz 
altarz thi^ Ijaft not fnatcht holy tj^ng/. 

The moral. •• 

The fäbl maen^t^, that he' that offend^t^ ea'ery man in 
prof^rity, fhal fynd no man a fre'nd too him in adu'erfity. 

56. Of a dog carymg flefh. 

When a dog carying flefh in hij mo^t^, and paßng- 
ou'er a grflet riu'er, faw the fhadow ynder the water, he' ää 
tl?owht that it waj an-gther dog, that cary^d mor flefh. 
Thser-for he' let the flefh that him-felf cary^d go ynder the 
water, and moou'^d him-felf that he' miht täk the fhadow, 
b^t he' Joft the flefh and fhadow too, which in-de'd ijraer 
no-t(dng. 3Q 

The moral. 

The f4bl rasenf t^^, that tl^rQwh dejj^r of hau'fng mör aU 
way, we' 16j v'ery-oftN tymz thöj tl^ing/ that we' hold Qr hau'.] 
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57. Of a lion and a frog. 
When a lion hae'r^d a frog fpaökmg-big, t^inking that 
it waj fgm graet bfieft, t^ra^d him-felf bak, and ftaying a-lit( 
fe*§tt a frog going o^t-of a pond, whooih, he be'mg fi^l of 
difdain fgrl^-with ^rod-dgwn with hij fe't, faymg: Th\j fhalt 
moou* no baeft with noyj any-mör, that he* f hoyld be^höid the*. 

The moral. 
The fäbl meen^t^, that with ihen f^l of word^, no-t^ing 
ij /bynd b^t tipig. 

10 58. Of a lion bedang öld. 

When a lion |?e'cäm-öld, and co^ld not get food for 
him-felf, he' deu'j^j^d a way whfler-by f|jfteinanc* fho^ld not 
be' laking too him. Thser-for beVng entiied intoo hij den, 
lying thser he* fein^d too be* gre*a'Qof/y-fik. The baeft/ 

15 tl^inki^g that he* waj fik in-de*d f&m thither too him, by 
ca\^3 of-v*i(itmg him, whooifa the lion taking 6n-by-6n 4i<i 
»t. When he* t^d kil4 many baeft/ alredy, the fox cgmmg 
too the entRi of the den (the lionz craft be*ing knowN) 
ftandmg m6r-with-oi^t afk^t^ the lion in what maner he* 

90 fär^d Qx waj in hselft^.] The lyon anfwering with faier 
fpe'ch, fay§t^: Da^hter fox, why (Joo ^e* not cgm-in too me' c^ 
The fox fay^tj^ too him tfnlj: Bica^j my lord, I fe* v*ery- 
many ftep/ of bseftj going-in, bijit no ftep/ of bseft/ gomg-oi^t 

The moral. 
M The fäbl maen§t^, that a wyj man that f6r-fe*f tt daNg'erz 

hangmg-ou*er, 4ootl^ aegi/y au*oyd them. 

59. Of a lion and a byl. 

When a lyon folowing a greet 9r mihti] b^l by wylz 

f&m naer, he* cal^d the b^I too f^^p^r, faymg: fre*nd, I J?au' 

so kil4 a fhe'p, th^ fhatt f^p with me' too-day, if it plaej the*. 

When the bijil obeymg the lyon (aj they fat dgwn) [aw many 

cawderNZ, ^e gi*aet önz, and many breche/ redy, and that tii6r 
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waj no f he*? thser, he' go^t^-away o^t-of the porch qx enteij 
whooiii the lyoii perc'eiu'mg gomg-away, afk§d, why he^ 
woi^d go-away. The b^l anfwer^t^i co^rtigf/y: Tmfy I gö 
not a-way for naijiht, when 1 fe* toolz gr nec'effaryz] too be* 
w&d redy, not too-dres a fhe*p, bi^t too-dres a byl. 5 

The moral. 
The fäbl mflen^t^i, that the craft/ of the wicked §x not 
h^dd at-al from wyj gr fkil-fyl] ihen. 

60. Of the lyon, as, and fox. 
The lyon, as, and fox (felow/hip be'ing ?e;rowht be'twe'n w 
them) go-fgrt^i a-hyntmg ^r too hynt,] and when they tiad 
täkw m^ch booty, the lion commit^t^i too the as, that he» 
diu'j^d the booty. When the as t^-d part^d it intoo t^re* 
eqal gr o'u'n] part/, he' gg,u' too hij felowz the choic* of- 
täkmg or too täk] which partz'tion Qr diu'ipon] the lion bsBring ts 
difdain-f^lJy, and gnafhing with hij te*tt, p^tj-of ßr a-way] 
the as trom the diiVj^ding, and commit^d too the fox, that 
Che' fhoyld p&rt the booty. Byt the fox gathenng-toogether 
al th6ä t^ire' part/, and laeu'ing no-t^iing of the booty a-fj^d 
for her-felf, deliu'erjd al too the lion. The lion fay^t^i too 2$ 
the fox: whoo t^t^ wel-fayht the' too part gr diu'j^d c<>] 
The fox fay^tt o^t-of-hand Qr withoi^t ftaying] the daNg'er 
of the as ta^ht qx inftr^ct^d] me' too doo it 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^t^i, that gtherz daNg'erz mäk ifaen the 25 
wyjer* 

61. Of a lion Igu'ing the daijihter of a c'ertein cgntry-man. 
A lion Igu'jd a c'ertein cgntri-raanz daijJiter. When he' 
cgu'et^d too hau' her, he' dej^r^d the maidz father, that he' 
woijld affent pr agre'] that fhe' be' maried too him. The so 
cgntry-man fay§t^^ too him, that he' wo^ld agre' by no m»n 
that hij dai^ter be' maried too a bseft. When the lion 
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lo6k\ ftyrdüy on him, and gnaf bt with hij te't^, the cgntry* 
man, hij coynci be'mg chaNg'^d, faitf^: that he' dej^r^tl^ that 
hi} da^hter be' mari^ too him, fo^that he' best and pl^k^ 
09t hij te'Üf. and nailz firft, byca^j the maid ij grsdtij miui 

$ BrfrBjd with thöj tljing/. After -that the lion l^SLÜf. doojfn 
it t^rgwh too-m\jch Iqu\ he' going too the cgntry-man, 
reqyr^t^ that hij dayhter be' go'iVjv^ him. Byt when the 
clgwn perc'eiu*§tt the lion yn-amed with. nailz and te'tl^, a 
cli^b be'ing fayht-yp, he' pi^rfugt^ qx folow§t\i] him in- 

10 bsetmg him. 

The moral. 
The fäbt mffinftl;^, that he' that oommit^t^ him-felf too 
hij enemyi, lihtZy $r »jiiy] perifh^t^i gr ij yn-doown.] 

62. Of the lyonnes and the fox. 
li When the lionnes waj oftN tj^mz ypbraid gr reproou'ed, jr 

chek^J of the fox, bicavj f he' l^rowht-fQrtl;^ gr l?re'd4] 6n ^Qng-ön 
6n/y at eu'ery bre'dtng, fhe' fay^t^i: 6n in-de'd, b^t a mihte-ön. 

The moral. 
The fäbl meen^tt^, that faiernes 91: bewty] ^ootjji not 
uo confift in the plenty of tl^ing^ or in weky b^t in v'ertu. 

63. Of the wglf and the crän. 
When the wqU waj tormented-mych with a bön be'mg 
ftayed-faft in hij tl^rot, he' offergd graet reward too him 
that wo^ld draw it o^t-of hij thröt. When the crän ^te'w 
i5 the bön o^t-of hij tl^röt with hir bil, fhe' afk^t^ the reward 
promif^d her. The wplf fmyh'ng at her, and alfo whetfng 
hij te't^i, fay^t^: It owht ^oo be' reward in^wh too the', that 
th^ haft drawj^-oyt thy hed o^t-of the wQlf/ mo^tl^ with? 
o\it byrt 
so The moral. 

The fäb( msen^t^, that it ij accoynt^d no fmal tf^ank* 
f^lwes with wicked ifaen, if a man 4oo ^o^ rec'eiu' los Qr 
haiM] for dooang aj they woijild. 
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Tmly I fiht not, nether poffes I any Qther tljing b^t a 
trampet. They that Ised^ him ioynd, contrari/y gr on the 
Qther fyd] gg-u-agein word/ of this fort: Bicaf^j-of this t^ing 
thiji g,rt too-be' Ji^dg'ed the wgrthier of det^, bicai^j thy au*oid? 
ing ^00 fiht with enemyä, exort§ft gther too the battel or 5 
fiht] with foi^nd Qr noyj.] 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^t^i, that they ^r ^oo-be' wdg'ed with 
gre'a'gofer or grsBter] p^nifhment that when them-felu'/ doo 
no wrong prou'ök gther too wrong. to 

46. Of a fmitti and a dog. 

A c'ertein fmit^ had a dog, that f le^p^t continuaOy whj^l/l 
the fmitt fträk or wrowht] j^rx, b^t when the fmit^ 4i<i ^et, 
the dog ^iröj fQrth-with, and withoi^t tarying setf-yp t^ingf 
that ^8Br caftZ-dgwn ynder the boord, aj bönz, and gther i5 
Ij^k. Which t^iing the fmit^ markmg gr confidenng] fay^tt^ 
too the dog: Ho wretch, I know not what I may doo, whoo 
fle'p^ft continua(/y and ^rt höldiv wit^ fli^gifhwes, wh^l/l 1 
ftrfk ]^rN. Again when I moou* gr wag] my te't^i, by-and- 
by thy r^ä^ft, and fawnft on me' with thy tayl, or laepft ao 
aboyt for Joy.] 

The moral. 

The fäbl msen^t^, that the flygffh and drQwjf or fle'pij 
that liu' of Qtherz/ labgrz, ^.r too-be' reftraihed or ke'prt-hard] 
with grsBt or gre'u'gos] correc^/on. «5 

47. Of a c'ertein mul. 
A c'ertein nrnl be'ing mäd fat with too-mych barly, waj 
wanton t^grgwh too-mych fatwes, faying with her-felf: My 
father waj a hors, whoo waj v'ery-fwift in rynmg, and I am 
lyk him by al t\^ing]. A-litI after, it hapiv^d that the mul s$ 
myft ryn a^ mych a,^ f he' waj äbl or coyldj byt when fhe' 
ftopt Qr Jeft-of] in rynmg: Alas wretch that I am, fa^z fhe*, 
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whoo ttiowht that I waj a horf67 da^^hter, b\^t ngw I remember 
that an as waj my father. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^tl), that foolz 4oo forget too know them- 
5 felu7 in profperity, b\^t ac-knowZedg' their ergorz v'ery oftN 
in adu'erfityz. 

48. Of the t^ny and the dolphin [be'mg böth fifhe?.] 

The b}nj (when the dolphin be'«ng pyß-yp ^Qr proi;id] 
tl^rgwh grsBt vlolenc* and noyj chäc'^d him) ij caryed-yp of 

10 a v'eement wäu' gr flijid] intoo an j^I-land, and the dolphin 
him-felf atfo ij caryed-o^t yp-on the felf-fäm rok with the 
fäm wäu\ Then the tyny beding ti^rNd-abo^t |?e*held the 
dolphin ^eldmg-yp the göft gr dyingj fay^t^i with him-felf: 
Det^i ij not grsBtZy-gre'u'Qos too me\ for that gr bicai^j] I be^höld 

15 the aytor of my det^ dy with me' toö. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^t^, that eu'ery-6n baer^t^ adu*erfityz the 
lihter, when they be'höld the aytörz of their adu'erfity ^oo 
be' opprefed with the felf-fäm adu'erfity. 

so 49. Of an c'ertein phijic'ion. 

A c'ertein phijicion (when it hapjvigd the fära fik man 
too dy whoom he' fhoi^d cur^d) fay4 too them that cary- 
fgrtti the ded cors, if the fäm man Ijad forbötN Qr abfteyn§d] 
him-felf from w^n, and ^ad vj^d glifterz, it l?ad not hapjvigd 
25 him too dy. A c'ertein-ön of them that ^i^ser thsör, faitl? too the 
phijic'ion not yn-fyn/y 9r trimZy:] Ho phijiclon, thöj t^g/ 
^8Br too-be'w fayed, when they coijld dooi^n gggd, not ngw 
when they can profit no-t^iing. 

The moral. 
30 The fäbl rasen^t^, that when coijincl 4oot^ not profit, 

too ge'u' it thaT tym, ij fuer/y too mok a fre*nd. 
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50. Of a fQwloi:. 
A f9wlor Y^ent a-f9wlmg gr too fgwl] with TodJ and 
bird-l^m, and when he' l^e'held a feld-f&r gr mauls] fing yp- 
on the bgw of a tre\ he* fet^-yp hij twig^ jr qilz] that he* 
miht t&k hir. B^t aj he' walk^, he' t^od-on a fnäk with the 5 
ön foot, and be'fng bj^ttN of her, when he' [aw-be'för-hand 
that he' faint^d eu'N-then bicai^j-of the v'enim, he' [päk 
lamentablfy: Alas wretch that I am, whoo whj^l/t I häftjv 
too täk an-gther, an-gther l?at^ ^ai^ht me' ^oo det^. 

The moral. to 

The fäbl mflenft^i, that o^r-felu'J fyffer thöj ÜfingJ v'ery- 
oft t^mz of an-gther, whic^ we' enforc' too doo ageinft gther. 

51. Of the beu'er. 
The beu'er ij a fower-foot^d bseft, that no^iif h§tl^ him- 
felf in the fenz, hij ftönz g,r fayed foo be' profitabI or gggd] a 
for diu'er. medc'inz. Th»r-for when any man folow§tt him 
(he' not be'mg ignorant of the ca^^ of hij pi^rfuing or chäc'fngj 
and tn^ftmg too the fwiftwes of hij fe't) aj m^ch aj he' ij 
äb(, np^t^^ fo far that he' cgm^t^-away fäf too a pläc', that 
he' may not be' fe'w, and theer cyting-of hig ftönz, caft^tlj 30 
them fgräj too the hi^ntorz, when they cgm n6r, and by 
thaT fhift Qr maen] get^tlj-away him-felf from the hyntorz. 

The moral. 
The fäbl maen§t^, that a w^j man wil Iabu' no-t^iing 
yn-affayed, that he' may get him-felf a-way from daNg'erz. 25 

52. Of a boy fe'dmg or ke'pmg] fhe'p. 
When a c'ertein boy fe'd^ fhe'p in a v'ery-hih pläc', 
and cry^d-oijit v'ery-oftN: Ho hgw, fi^ccgr me' from the wglf^. 
The tilorz gr plgw-ifaen] that virser at-hand abo\^t leeu'ing the 
tilrng of the fe'ld^, and njn?ng toward him, and perc'eiu'ing so 
that th6r waj no-t^in^, go-agein too their wgrk/. When the 
boy tad dooip it for fport/ fäk v'ery-oftN, be'höld, when the 

11* 
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wglf for-c'ertein fäm, when the boy cry^d-oijit emeftty Qr in 
emeft] they fho^ld fijcc9r him. When the h^fband-ifaen 
pan not toward him at-al, tl^inking that it waj not tro^ the 
wglf ^d »jÄy fpooyl tho fhe'p. 

5 The moral. 

The fäbl meen^tt, tbat ifaen 4oo ^ot bele'u' at the end 
or afterM;ard] ön faymg tru/^i, which ij knowjv^ foo ly Qr too 
be' a lyor.] 

53. Of a crow and the fox. 

When a crow |^ad payht a pe**c' of flef h he* fitgt^ yp^'^ 

10 a c'ertein tre'. The fox looking-yp on him, and CQu'eting 

the flefh for her-felf, go§t^ too him with craft. Thser-for 

ftanding ynder the tre' fhe' be*gin§t]^ foo prayj the crow, 

faymg: what a greet bird ij this <>^ Hgw gggdZy, hgw 

bewty-fyl, hQw wel-fau'gred, it beTe'm^d this bird ^oo be* 

15 king of birdj: for he' hat^ al t^ing/ belongjng too a king, 

if he' had a v'oic' ngw. The crow be'tng pi^^-yp with thaej 

praije/, and not äbl t^o f\^fer any-longer Joo be' fayed 

d\^, whyl/lt he' craw^tl^ with a grset v'oic', the flefh fal^t^i- 

dgwn on the groynd. When the fox ^lad cai^ht it, beVng 

jo t^^N^-aboyt, fhe' fay^t^ too the crow: Oh crow, thi^ hold^ft 

or haft] al t^iing/ cgmiy, fo-that th\j ^i^lft ^^^^t lak wit 9r 

mynd.] 

The moral. 
The fäb( maen^t^i, that they that be'le'u' flatterorz too- 

29 mijLch, fal Veri-oftN intoo adu'erfityz, which they t^ink not. 

54. Of the dog and the wglf. 
When a dog fle'ptt be'för a grset palac' the wglf cgm/ng 
[thither] yn-look^-for Qr fi^denZy] cai^ht him fgrt^-with, and 
when he' woyJd kil^ him, the dog dejj^rfd that he* woyld 

30 not kil him, faying: my lörd wglf, ^oo not kil me' ngw: 
for aj ^e' fe', I am fmal, and flender, and laen. Bijit my 
maifter ij abo\^t-Joo mäk a mariag' on the next day, wh»r- 
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man faytlj: that he' waj tkkN with a Veement gr erneft] 
o61d, the phijic'ion fayt^ that tha? ij yntoo heeUtt toöi 
BeVng afked of the fäm phijiclön the t^ird tfm hpw he* 
did, the fik man fayt^, that he' co^d dig'eft with yn-e&jmes 
or hardZy.] The phijiclon fayt^ agein, that thaT waj v'ery- 5 
g99d for hselZt^. Afterw^ard when ön of hij familiarz afk^d 
the fik man, in what maner or hgw] he' fär§d, the fik man 
faytl?: Th6r be* v'ery-many, and v'ery-gggd l^nz for hsel/t^ 
aj the phijiclon faitl?, ^et I ytterly perifh qx dy] with thö^ 
fynz. io 

The moral. 
The fäbt msengt^, that a man owht not too ge'u* ser 
too them that fpsek at plsejz^r. 

73. Of a wQQd-hakot. 

Whyi/t a c'ertein wggd-hakor ctjtj wggd nih a grset w 
riu^er dedicat^d 9r v*Qwed] too the god Mercury, hij ax fel- 
dgwn by chaNC' intoo the riu*er. Thser-for he' beVng täkN 
with m\^ch forow, fat-dgwn mo^rNmg by the bank of the 
riu'er. Mercury be'mg moou'ed with pity, appe'r^d too the 
wggd-hakor, and af k^d the cai^j of hij we'p^ng, which aj foon 20 
aj he' told, Mercury bringmg-fgrt^ an ax of göld, afk§d 
whether it ^»r thaT, which he' had Joft B^t the poor man 
deny^d that it waj hij. At the fecond t^m Mercury l^rowht 
fgrt^ an-gther of filu'er, which when thaT-fäm poor man 
deny^d alfo ^oo be' hij: laft of al Mercury ^ök-yp the wggdiv 3s 
ax, when the poor man graNt^d that thaT waj hij, Mercury 
knowing that he' wag a tru and Jfjft qx rihtiQs] man, g^w 
him al qx eu'ery-6n] for a gift. Thaer-for the wggd-hakot 
gomg too hij felowz, opNftijji what hapjv^d too him. On of 
hij felowz be'ing wilmg too try gr proou'] it, when he' had sa 
cgmip too the riu'er, caft^-dgwn an ax intoo the water, after- 
that he' fit^tl^-dgwn on the bank of the riu'er we'ping. The 
caijj of whooz we'pmg Mercury be'mg ^ai^ht qx fhew^d] 
l^rowht fgrt^L a göldjv ax, and afk§d if it ^»r not thaT that 
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he' loft. Which when he' affirm§d qx claym^d] Joo be' hij^. 
Merci^y, hij fhämtefnes and ly be'mg knowjv; deliu'er^d 
nether the göldjv^ nor hij-owjv^. 

The moral. 
5 The fäbl mcBn^tt, that in hgw m^ch qx aj mych aj] 

God ij mör-fau*QrabI qx merc'y-f\^] too the g99d, fo m^ch ij 
he' the mör-offend^d [dis-plsBjed er mör-enemy] too the e'ut 
or lewd.] 

74. Of the as and Jupiter. 

to When an as feni'mg a c'ertein gardNor ^d aet mijich, 

and labgr^ ütl, he' entr»tfd Jupiter, that he' wo^d chaNg* 
an-gther maifter for him. Thser-for Jupiter appoointfd, that 
he' fhoyld be' /öld too a potor. With whooifa when the as 
labgr^d in carymg clay, hip/, tyiz, and f^ch l^k, he' pray^t^ 

15 Jupiter the fecond t^m, that he' miht fern' an-gther maifter. 
Jupiter appooint^d-agein, that he' f hoijild be' /öld too a tanor. 
Whoom the as feru'mg with mi^ch labgr, and litl maet, faytti 
with gröning : alas wretch that I am, whoo lojfng the better 
maifter hau' cgmiji too a wgrs, with whooifa aj I fe', my 

fo fkin fhal be' pynifhed too, after my detl^. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^tti, that when feru'ant/ try ßr proou'] 
wgrs maifterz, then they dej^r the firft maifterz. 

75. Of the harz and the frog/. 

«» The harz ^äm-toogether intoo 6n pläc', wheer when they 

Y»r forow-fi^ for their mifery Qr wretch^dwes] bre'dd by 
natür, and ipäd a lamentabt noyj, that a mör-miferabl or 
mör-wretched] li^f waj ge'u'iv them than too gther bseft/ Qr 
creati^rz] bicai^j men, aegtz, and dog/ p^rfu^d gr folow^d] 

90 after them eu'iv yntoo detti, they determin Qr pyrpoj] that 
it ij better for them too dy önc', than too remain Qr abyd] 
in fo wretched a lf\ any-longer. This co^nc'I be'ing täk^, 
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that they caft-hed-long them-felu7 intoo a pond, whflft they 
go thither v'ery-fpe'dify qx qikZier] the frogj that ftood ypon 
the pondf fj^d, aj they hse'r the noyj, Isep-dgwn intoo the 
pond, and de'u' them-felu^ ynder the water: which t^iing when 
the häx that^ent beför be'höld^t^ fhe* fay^t^ too the reft: 5 
ftand, for we' myft chaNg* opinion qx i^dg'went,] for-why, aj 
^e' plain/y fe', th6r §t /bi^nd beeft/ m6r-f»r-fi^l than we\ 

The moral 
The fäbl msen^t^, that when a wretched man be'höldjtlj 
a mör-wretched, he' bsörft^ hij wretchedwes the m6r-wümgly 10 
or in-different/y.] 

76. Of the as and the hors. 

When an as |?e'held the hors hau' plenty of dilig'ent 
cherifhmg and j^dlwes or reft] he' commend^d qi praijfd] 
the hors ^oo be' graetZy happy, and fay4 that him-felf waj n 
too-too-yn-happy, whoo when he' lab^r^d m^ch, had not hij 
bely-fyl of chaf. Byt when the t]^m of war ^äm, an arM^d 
fold^or IsBptt on the hors, and when he' yan intoo the midi 
enemyz, or midi of the enemyz] the hors be'tng ftrykiNr with 
a fwerd fal^t^-grgu'Img on the gro^nd. Whooifa the as be'* so 
hölding, moi^^d, and hau'tng-pity^d the hors, chaNg'^d the 
opinion of hij mj^nd. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^t^, that a man owht ^oo agre' with 
pQu'erty, which ij the mgther Qr bre'dor] of qietwes qx reft] u 
rather than too enu'y the wel^t^'^r Qr richer.] 

77. Of the as and the wglf. 

A c'ertein as ^rod-on a t^örN with the ön foot, and 
be'mg mäd läm, when he' l?e'held the wglf cgmfng too him, 
and cotjld not fle'-away, he' fay^t^ with a pity-ftjl v'oyc': so 
Oh wQlf, trufy I dy for gre'f, b^t bicai^j Qr for-that] it ij 
ne'd-f|^, that I am redy-^oo be' meet for the' and the 
crowz, I be'fe'ch eu'N-that of t)o\^r coyrtigji and g'entl72es ^oy 
woijld draw-o^t the t^orN oyt-of my foot, that I miht dy 
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the laft day witho^t gref tljrQwh ^oyir gQ9d gift. Wh^l/l 
the w^lf pl\^§t^-o^t the t^öiN with hij te'tjf, the as fträk 
him with the he'l. The wqü afterw>ard, hij nöj, brQw, and 
tet^ be'mg JrökN, cry^tl^-o^t: Alas wretoh that I am, I fyffer 
this by riht, whoo when I wa^ a cook wo\^d be' a phijic'ion. 

The moral. 
The fäbl inflen^t^, |et eu'ery-ön exerc'ig thai art that 
he' knowftl^. 

78. Of a wQ-man and a hen. 
10 A c'ertein wg-man had a hen, that lay^d göldN eg] ftil 

or al-way.] Thser-for t^inki'ng that fhe* waj al göldiv^ Qt of 
göld] with-in, f he' kilgt^ the hen. B\^t when fhe' fo^nd her 
l^k gther henz, whser fhe' t^owht foo be' rieh, fhe' Joft or 
for-^irent] the gain that fhe' had at-firß, t^irgwh the cQu'etmg 
15 too hau' mör. 

The moral. 
The Mbl masn^t^i, that t^rgwh dejj^r of hau'ing gr t^o- 
hau'] mör, we' oftN löj thaT gain that we' hau' in o\^r band/. 

79. Of a frog and a fox. 

HO When a frog gomg oijit-of a fen profeff her-felf {oo be' 

a phi^^ic'ion, and fkil-f^l of medc'inz, by-proclaimmg [it] too 
gther beeft/. The fox fay^t^ too her v'ery-fj^n/y Qr trimZy:] 
Hqw or whser-by] canft thiji cur gr hsöl] gther, when thiji 
knowft gr canft] not hsel thy-felf halting. 

25 The moral. 

The fäbl msen^t^, that a man can not tsech gther thaT 
which he' ^at^i not Isern^d. 

80. Of a ferpent and h^fband-man. 

When a ferpent hau'mg hydmg-plac'e/ be'för a c'ertein 

30 hi^fband-manz hgws, waj ftrykiv of the h^fband-manz fgn, 

fhe' bytt him fo f harpZy, that the ch^ld di^d-fi^denZy of thai- 

fäm bytmg. This t^ing be'mg knowiv, grsBt mo^TNing arj^j^t^i 
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64. Of the wQlf and the lamb. 
When the wplf foynd the lamb gomg oijit-of the way, 
f he' ^a^ht him not with v'ery-ftrong band, byt fe'k§tl]i occafion 
by what riht or wrong fhe' miht ast him. Thser-for fhe* 
ipäd word7 of tbis fort too the lamb: Thy baft dooi;in me' « 
wrong/ yery-mijich long-a-gow. The lamb forownig, fay^tti: 
H9W coyld thaT be* doown, fe'ing I Q&m too the liht gr wortd] 
v'ery-lät/y ~ The wglf fay^t^ agein: th\f. Jiaft deu'o^rgd gr 
w&ft^d] my groijnd witb-fe*ding. The lamb faygt^ too her: 
I can not doo it, when I lak te'tlj alfo. The wglf fay^t^f 10 
agein: thij l?aft ^x\fnk of my fpring toö. The lamb fay^tlj 
too her: By what maen may thaT be* doown, fe'fng I |jau' 
not-^et (Jnpt water for gr t^rgwh] my dg', bijit aj-^et my 
mgtherS milk ij my drink and mset ~ At-lengtl> the wglf 
beding ftired-yp with anger, fay^t^i: Althowh I can not anfwer i« 
or difcharg'] thy arguwent/, ^et I entend ^00 fijp plentygoßy, 
and (aijLht the lamb, and mt\ him. 

The moral. 
The fäb( m8en§t\), that with the wicked reejN and tru^^ 
hau' no plä,c'. k? 

65. Of twoo cok/ fihting be'twe'n them'felu7 Qr toogether.] 
Twoo cok7 fowht be'twe'n them-felu'/ in the cgntry: 
when he' which waj capten of the henz waj ou'ercgmd of 
the gther, he' h3^d4 him-felf for fhäm, byt the gther be'ing 
pyf^yp with tlie v'ictory, flymg-yp fgrt^-with ypon the roof 25 
of the hg WS, mAk^t^ tfn with the erneft claping of hij wing/ 
and crowing, that he' tiad ou'ercgnnp hij eneray gr co- - 
dejj^ror] and gotN the v'ictory of hij adu'erfary. Whyl/l he' 
bragingiy crowet^^ thaej Ü^ing], and fych lyk with hij v'oic', 
be'höld, an »gl laking m»t flymg from-a-hih catch^tl^ the w 
cok with hij talani, and oary^d him be'ing food for hir 
^gng-önz. Which t^ing the oiVercgm^d cok fe'ing gr be'« 
böldfng] aj trii^raphing on hij enemy cgm^t^ a-bröd, atxd 
ön/y gr a-16n] get^tj^ the henz fre'/y. 
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The motal. 
The fäbl maBn^t^, that he* that tr^ft^tlji too m\jch too 
ptofperity fat^tlji-hediong v'ery-oftN intoo adu'erfity. 

66. Of a c'ertein footl^-fayor. 

4 A c'ertein foot^-fayor opA§d too eu*eiy-ön chaNC* too 

cgm gr Joo be* he*r-after,] in the midi market gr midi of the 
market] of the tQwn, whser-for be'ing garded with a gr«t 
Company gr ha^nting] of ifaen, wh^l/l he* opN^t^ too 6n and 
an-gther hij chaNC' qx deftiny] it ij fold him, that hij t^ng/ 

10 or weUt] V®^ caryed-away oijit-of hij hgws. Which tij^ing 
be*tng hae'rdd, whj^l/l he* go§tl>-away höm with n^mng gr 
in h&ft] ön me'tmg with him, faytti mokingZy: Vfhjift th\^ 
warN^dft gther what waj t^o cgm Qr ^oo be' he'r-after] hgw 
tiaft thiji be'9 ignorant of th^-owjv^ chaNC' c^ 

lö The moral. 

The fäbl maen^t^, that il Qr yn-ttrifti] ifaen correct gtherz, 
and neglect gr fet-liht by] their-owjv^ falt/. 

67. Of the emot and the c^lu'er. 

The emot be*mg tlprftt lyent-dgwn intoo a fpring qv 

39 well] whaer whj^lA f he* 4tank f he* fei intoo the water. When 

a c*ertein cijilu'er fitfng yp-on a tre* hangfng ou*er the well 

|?e'held the emot ou*er-whelMed with the water, the c^lu'er by- 

and-by braek^tl^ a twig gr ütl bgw] from the tre* with her 

bil, and withoijt taryfng caftf it dgwn intoo the well: too 

M the which the emot geting gr rowHng] her-felf, got her-felf 

oijit-of the water intoo fäf^y. In the meen t^ a c*ertein 

fgwlor fäm, and fetf-yp Ij^m-twig^, that he* may catch the 

cylu'er. The emot perc*eiu*/ng it, b^tj the 6n foot of the 

fgwlor, the fgwlor be'ing ftir^d gr moou'ed] m^ch with that 

M gre*f, let^t^-fal the l]^m-twig7, with the which noij the cyliVer 

be*mg mäd a-frayd, [and] flymg-away oijt-of the tre*, efcäp^t^ 

the daNg*er of her lyf. 
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The motal. 
The fäbl msen^t^ feVng brut gr gros-witedj t\^iag] be' 
t^ank-f^l yntoo wel-dooorz, fo mijich the mör they owht ^oo 
be* [t^^ank-fyl] which be' part-täkorz of rsejN. 

68. Of the hart-calf and the hart 5 

The calf fay^t^^ tpo the hart on a t^niy fe'ing-that thij 
§trt grsBt^r than the dog^ in grsetwes, and fwift^r in rijning 
tljrgwh the fwiftwes of fe% and far-better-fenc*^d with hotNz 
for the fiht: by caiji} of what tl^ng, father, fser^ft thij the 
dog7 fo grsBt/y c^ T5ie hart fmj^lmg, fay^t^ too him : Bicaij^, lo 

fgn, thowh I poffes gr hau'] at the t^ing/ that thij fay^ft, 

1 can not fyffer or beer] the barking of dog/, bijt by-and-by 
for feer I häft^7y-catch fliht gr fle'mg-away.] 

The moral. 
The fdbl msen^t^, that no exörtation or co^nct] ij äbl is 
{oo mäk them, whoo ^r faer-f^i by natür, that they be* böld. 

69. Of the be'e* and Jupiter. 
The be*e\ that ig mgther gr bre'dor] of wex, going 6nc 
or on a tym] that fhe' miht doo facrific* too the god/, offer^d 
a gif t of hgny too Jupiter, with pr of] which offering Jupiter » 
be'mg giad, commaNd^d that what-foea*er f he' dej^r^d fho^ld 
be' graNted too her. Thaer-for the be'e' afkmg, fay^t^: 
m6ft-n6bl god of the god^, be' wiiang ^oo graNt too thy hand- 
maid, that whoo-foeu'er fhat cgm too the be'e'-^ard gr be'e'- 
ttokj] for-too täk ör for-taking] away hgny by Violenc', he> m 
may dy by-and-by aj foon aj I fhal prik gr fting] him. 
For which dej^r Jupiter be'mg do^t-f^l, bycaijij he' grset/y 
Igu'^d the k]^nd of mortat creätwrz gr Aen] at lengt^ faytlj 
too the be'e': It ij yngwh for the', that whoo-foeu'er fhat cgm 
too the be'e'-^ard/ fir be'e'-ftokTJ for-taking hgny with v'iolenc', so 
if thij fhalt prik gr ftingj him, and in the priking or fting* 
ing] fhalt laeu' or löj] thy prik or fting,] thy-felf fhoyldft dy 
by-and-by, and the prik gr fting] it-felf f ho\jdd be' thy lyf. 
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Tbe moral. 
Tbe fÄbl maBD^t^, that we' doo fgm tym wif h e'u'Iz too 
oyr enemyz, wbich ^ iyrsed v^ery-oftw-tj^mz ypon oyr-felu*/. 

70. Of a fly. 
5 Wben a fly tbat had fa(in intoo a pot of flef h perc'eiu'^d 

that fhe' f boijild be' ft^ifled in tbe br^ 9r brott] fayth with 
ber-owjv-felf: Lo, I ^au* (J^ijnk fo m^cb, I hau* «et« fo mi^ch, 
I hau* wafht me' fo mych, that I may by ribt Qt riht-f^Uy] 
dy be'tng fijl-fe'drf. 

10 Tbe moral. 

Tbe fäbl maengtlj, tbat it ij tbe pooint of a wj^j man 
$00 beer witb a miht? cQrag' or m^nd] that tjfing, tbat cau 
in no wyj be* au'oyd^d. 

71. Of a c'ertein tjgng man and a fwalow. 

15 Wben a c'ertein riot^os ^^ng man tiad confum^ 5r 

fpent] big fatberz gggd^, and bi^ garraent önlj remain^d: a 
fwalow be'mg fe'n be'för tbe faejN Qt tym] he' t^inkmg tbat 
ferner waj at-hand föld the fäm garment too. B^t winter 
be'mg rf^N Qt appe'ring] agein, wben he' waj pi^nifh^d witb 

10 v'ery-graet cold, the fwalow be'mg fe'n-agein whoo her-felf 
waj ded for cöld, he' fait|i: v'ery-naijithi bird, wboo t*ft 
deftrooi^d me' and tby-felf lyk-wyj. 

The moral, 
The fäbl msengt^, that tböj t^ingj can not ftand long 
15 that ^r not doown in their tym qi fflBjN.] 

72. Of a fik man and a phijic'ion. 

A fik man be'mg af k^d of a phijic'ion after wbat maner 

gr bQw] he' had ^r did him-felf| anfwer^ tbat he' fwet^d 

moc than waj ne'd-fi^l Qr nec'effary.J The phijic'ion faytl^» 

so that thaT waj gggd. Be'mg afked the fecond tj^m of the f&m 

phijic'ion, hgw or in wbat maner] he' fe'l^t him-felf, the fik 
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among the parentj. Then the father be'ing ftired-yp with 
forow, an ax beding cai^ht, pi^rfu§t^ the ferpent that he* miht 
kil her, and caft/ng-abo^t the ax, that he' miht ftr^k the 
ferpent, ftrök the end or oijit^T part] of her tayl. After«?ard 
beVng wih'ng ^oo mäk psec' with the ferpent, meel, water, 5 
falt, and hgny be'ing täki\r, he' cal^t^ the ferpent ^oo reconc'^1 
or get-agein] fre'nd/'hip be'twe'n them. Bi^t the ferpent be'ing 
hfdd ynder a rok $r grset ftön] fay^t^i with hißng: G^gd 
man, thu labgr^ft in v'ain: for fre'nd/'hip can not be' wäd 
be'twe'n ys: for-why, aj long aj or whßft] I fhat look on 16 
my-felf withoi^t a tayl, and thi^ thy fgnz grau', we' can not 
be' qiet ßr paec'abi] in mynd. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msßn^t^i, that when the fref hwes of wrong/, or 
che'ffy, the remembRanc' of them ij, the hätred/ can in no 15 
wyj be' täkiv away. 

81. Of a hen and the fox. 

When a fox Ijau'mg-entR^d intoo a hen-hQws qx cotag' 
of henz] l^e'held a hen be'mg then fik, he' afk^d her, hgw 
fhe' fär^d: too whoom the hen anfwer^d rediiy: I fho^ld 20 
fe'l Qr hau' my-felfj fgm-what-better, fifter, if thij ^entft- 
henc' ör away.] 

The moral. 

The fäbt meen^tt, that the prefenc' of enemyz ij too- 
too-gre'u'9os. as 

82. Of a way-färmg-man. 

When a way-färmg-man or trau'elor] ^ad goij gr trau'el^d] 
a grset way he' v'Qw^d a v'qw Qr promis] too Mercury, that 
if he' fo^nd any t^iing, he' woyld offer half of the ftoi t^iing 
too him. Thser-for by chaNc' he' foi^d a bag ftyf^ with at- so 
mgndy and dät/, and when he' t^owht that thaT waj the 
proof 9r triaJ,] täkmg the bag, him-felf set^t^i the kemelz of 
the almQnd/, and the flefh or foftwes] of the dät/. AfterM7ard 
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l?aiVmg-entR§d intoo Mercuryz tenipl Qr chyrch] and höldang 
the altar with hij hand^, fay^t^ too him with mok-fijl word/: 
Mercury, ngw I t^rgwhfy-pay the' my v'qw: for truZy 
what tl]iing7 I l^au' foi^nd, 1 offer the' the half of them, VeriZy 
5 the bönz (we' fay ftönz) of the dät/, and f heiz of the almgnd/. 

The moral. 
The fäbl maen^t^, that cgii'etQofwes mäk^t^^ ifaen defpyjorz 
of the god/. 

83. Of a lion and a man. 

io When a lion and a man Igrny^d a igrny önc' toogether, 

and ^ they jgrny^d, eu'ery-ön prayj^d gr commend^d] him- 
felf with Word/. Lo, ftön^n pillar' ftand fydeniy ageinft Qr 
be'för] them, whaer-on pr on which] th6r waj gräu'ed, that 
a man ftrangt^d a lion, which gräu'ing the man fhewmg too 

15 the lion, fay^tlj: Het may be' fe'w hgw mijich mor-exc'eHng 
and ftronggr men be' than lyonz and al wyld baeft/. And 
the lion anfwermg rediZy, fay^tl^: If it lyaer with lionz aj 
with ifaen, that lionz kije'w Qt had f kil] ^oo gRau\ th\j fho\jddft 
fe' mo men gräu'ed, be'eng ftrangled gr chöked] of lyonz, 

» than lyonz of ihen, or by ihen.] 

The moral. 
The fÄbl msen^tlji, that men f^l of bofting fein them- 
felu7 t^o hau' doo^n t^iing/, that they neu'er affay^d ^oo doo. 



84. Of a c'ertein fox. 

35 When a fox l^e'held cli^fterz t}jl of gräp/, and ngw 

waxing rj^p, be'tng de^^yrgos Joo aet of them, fhe' deu'yj^d 
eu'ery way whser-by fhe' miht get them. B^t when fhe* 
^^ad affai^d eu'ery way in v'ain, and coijild not fatiffy her 
dejyr, ti^rNmg forow intoo foy fhe' fay§t^: thöj cli^terz of 

jo gräp7 be' ^et too-fgwer. 
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The moral. 
The fäbl msen^tlj, that it ig the pooint of a w;fj man 
^00 fein that he* wil not hau' thöj t^iing/ which he' know^t^ 
he' cannot get. 

85. Of a chyld and a fcorpion. s 

A c'ertein chyld fowht-for lopfter-flyz, and when he' 
woi^ld t&k» a fcorpion, the fcorpion, hij fimpUc'ity beding 
knowiyr, fay^t^i too bim: Ho chyld, pas-on in peec', and höld- 
away thy band, if tb^ wilt not perifh Qr dy] wholZy Qr 
attoogether qx ytteriy.] lo 

The moral. 
The fdbl msen^th, that he' that tl^ink^t^i-on either fyd gr 
part] know§t\) v'ery-wel, what be' owht ^oo folow and wbat 
;foo au'oid. 

86. Of a bi^ntor gr täkor] and a partridg'. is 

When a c'ertein täkor woijdd kil^d a partridg' which 
he' liad takjv; the partridg' gronmg mäk^tlj fi^cb word/ too 
bim: Ho täkor of partridg'e/, if tbiji wilt let me' Zöc', and 
ge'u' me' l]^f, I wil bring the' v'ery-many gtber partridg'e/. 
The fgwlor fai^t^i too her fitiy gr banfgmZy:] Nqw I ii^dg" ao 
the' wQrtby ^oo be' kild fo mijich the mör, that tbiji promif^ft 
Joo defti-ooy or yn-doo] thy fre'nd/ by entrapmg/. 

The moral. 
The fäbt msen^ti^, that he' fa(§t^-hed/ong intoo daNg'erz, 
that fe'k^tt t^o yn-doo Qr deftrooy] with dec'eit Qther be'lQu'ed m 
-or de'riy-be'lgu'^] of bim gr too bim.] 

87. Of the bär and the fnayl. 
The fnayl fraylmg, when the bär mok^ her fe't, fay^tj^ 
too bim: if thi^ wilt mäk proof in rijnmg, ih}f. fhalt know 
plainfy, that I am fwifter than tb^. Too whooifa the bär *? 
fay^t^: v'eriZy it paf^tlj the' or tbiji knowft not] wbat my 
fe't ^r äbl too doo, bi^t Jet ys chuj a fi^dg', whoo may ap« 
pooint gr boi^d] the coyrs and boynd for ys. Thaer-for they 

12* 
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chuj the fox, the witfeft of at brut beeft/, whoo aj foon aj 
he* appöoint^d the pläc' and end of the coyrs ßr rijnmg] the 
fnail, al flow^^ and neglig'enc' be'ing pijt^-afyd, taking fpe'dt7y 
her jgrny, 4^d not reft, yntil fhe' 5dm-ttr9wh too tiie mark. 

5 B^t the här tr^fting too hij fe't, when he* reft^d a litl, beVng 
ftirgd-yp from fle'p, pan too the mark aj mijich aj hij fe't 
wser äbt: and when he' foi^nd the fnail reftmg thaer he* con- 
fef§tt with rednes or bli^fhtng] that he' waj ou'erc9mm of 
the fnayl. 

io The moraJ. 

The fäbt msen^tti, that t^ing/, t)e the graet^ft ^r t^tQwh/y- 
doonn ßr Jrowht too-pas] bj ftudy and dilig'enc', not with 
the förc' gr ftrengt^] of the body. 

88. Of the wilow and the ax. 

15 When an ax fel4 ßr c^tJ-dQwn] a withy, it ijiad wedg'ef 

of the fäm wilow, whser-with it miht clseu' the wilow the 
SBjifyer. Which t^ing the withy perc'eiu'mg-be'för, gröning 
and crymg-oi^t fayth: I cQmplain not fo mi^ch of the ax,. 
that cyt^t^i me' with ihenz hand^, aj of the wedg'e/, that g,r 

20 mkd o\^t-ot my body. 

The moral. 
The fäbl mflen^t^, that yn-tru fre'ndj ^r wäd mör-hi^rt- 
f\^ 9r dif-plsejant] too their fre'ndj, than oftN tymz enemyz be'. 

89. Of a chyld be'mg a t^ie'f. 

26 A ce'rtein .boy carying a book from hij felow priu'i/y 

oi^t-of the fcool, deliu'er^d it too hij m^ther: which when 
hij mgther wilmgZy rec'eiu'^d, and chäftzv^d not her fQn, the 
boy cary^d agein from an-Qther a garment, and (jrowht it 
away too hij mgther toö. Which when hij mgther glad/y 

jo rec'eiu'^d, when the boy laking chäft^c'mg, (Jid ftsel mo t^ingff rom 
day to day, and grset^r t^ing/, l)e'rz encrsec'mg, at-lengt^ beVng 
täkiv opNfy, aj accuj^'d of tj^ef/t, waj condemNed of gr too] 
det^ji [we' fay Joo dy] by the mag'iftrai^ opKiy. B\^i when 
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he' waj Isddd too the pläc* of \^(tic\ and hij mQther f^l of 
mo^rNrng folow^d, Isbu' be'ing optein^d gr gotN] that he' miht 
fpeek ön word too hij m^ther at her sbt, he' be'mg ti^iNed- 
aboi^t too her, and p^ting hij nio^t^i too hij m^therz ser, aj 
redy-Joo fpsek fgm-what fecretfy, c^t^tlj-of hir eer with hij .5 
te't^i. Hij m^ther crymg-oi^t for gre't wif h§tt e'u'I too her- 
felf. Then they that Ised^ him, bläm§d or accuf^d] him 
ab^ii' mejur, not önly for the ti^e'f/lt, bi^t that he' waj fo yn- 
godly or wicked] yntoo hij mgther. He' withoi^t bli^fhmg 
fayth too them: fjot it be' a wgnder too nön of ^01^, that I 10 
hau' ci^t^-of my mgtherz ser with ray te't^: for fhe' ij the 
ai^tor and cayj of this my yn-doomg qt deftr^ction:] for- 
why, if fhe' had chäftzc'^d me', when I l?rowht-away the 
book too her, which I cari^d-away firft priu'ify fi'om my 
felow oT^t-of the fcool: t^tef/lt^ or ftseh'ng/] be'mg lett-alon, 19 
für fser of ftr;^p7, I tad not c^mip too this k^nd of fhäm- 
f^l det^i at this prefent. 

The morai. 
The fäbl msen^t^i, that he' ij mäd daiZy mör-wicked in- 
offending, that ij not chäftivgd from the be'ginmg. ä> 

90. Of a fhe'pp-herd and the f». 
When a c'ertein fhe'pp-herd fe'ding fhe'p nih the fsBZ 
f^d Ije'held the fäm fse önc' qiet Qr caln] be'ing täkjv with 
dejyr of-fayh'ng, chaNg'^d fhe'p for dätj, the which be'mg 
pi^t^ in the fhip, when he' fayl^d n^w intoo the de'p, and « 
flöt^d-yp-and-dgwn in a tempeft withoijt h6p of fäf^y, he' 
caft^-oi^t al t^iing^ that be' in the fhip, and fcärc'/y gpt him- 
felf intoo a hau'N. When he' fe'd^ fhe'p eft-fons or agein] 
and faw the fse ngw qiet agein, hij cgmpanyon praijing the 
fäm catMwes of the fse, he' fay^t^ meriZy or layhmgZy: The so 
fse dejyr^t^i dät/ agein. 

The moral. 
The fä,bl meen^tt, that vc' and fkii-ft^lnes mäk ys the 
wärer in daNg'erz. 
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91. Of the p6mgranat-tre' and the apl-tre'. 
The p6mgranat-tre\ and the apt-tre* ftröu-toogether 
tijichmg faiemes. When they Ijad ftryu'^d a long t^m be'twe'n 
them-felu'/, with diu'ers and fharp ftr^: the brambi re- 
5 • c'eiuVng Aich ftrj^u'mg/ oftN tymz from the neWt, lyent too 
them, and faytl?: It ij ftryu'gd or ^e' ^au* ftr^u'^d] ynQwh 
and yngwh ngw be'twe*n t|oi^, c'ses or be' qiet] a-lit(, and 
lay an end on t)o\^r [trfu'ing], 

The moral. 
10 The fäbl msengti^, that the lefer qx poorer] ^oo v'ery- 

oftN tymz appaej Qr order] the fatmg^-o^t Qr v'arianc'e/] of 
the grset^r pr richer.] 

92. Of the mold and hij rngther. 

The möld ij a blynd bseft by natür, he' fai^tl^ on a tj^m 

15 too hij mgther: I fei a v'ery-grset fau^gr Qr fmel:] a litl after 

he' faytlj agein: I be'höld a hih Qr grset] chimny gr qu'n.] 

The t^iird tym he' faytjj alfo : I hse'r the fo^nd/ of hammerz 

perteinmg too a förg*. Hij mgther fayth to him g'entf/y: Ho 

fgn, aj I perc'eiu', thi^ §,rt ie'reft not 6n/y of yiz, bi^t of nöj 

20 and aerz. 

The moral. 
The fäbl msen^t^i, that when men fi^l of böfting profes 
great t^^ing/, then, ^e che'fZy, they ^r reproou'ed qx chek^] 
in a v'ery-litt t^iing. 

35 93. Of wafp7, partridg'e/, and a h|^fband-man. 

When wafp7 and partridg'e/ be'ing prou'öked with tl^irft, 
me'tj-toogether önc', they ^ent too a c'ertein h^fband-man, 
cräu'ing drink of him, and promißng, that they woi^d reqyt 
him lärg'Zy for water: for-why the partridg'e/ promis them- 

30 felu'7 too dig a v'^n-tjard for him, that the v'ynz may bring- 
fgrt^ f\^\ cli^terz of gräp/. The wafp^ offer them-felu'/ lärg'Zy 
too ke'p the v'yn-^ard with-gomg aboijt it, and Joo ke'p 
t^ie'u'/ from-thenc'. Too whooih the h^fband-man fay^t^ii: I 
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hau* twoo oxn, whoo when they promis no-t^iing, ^eld this 
felf-fära trau'el no-t^ing the les. Thser-for it ij better for 
me*, too ge'u' water too them, than too ^oi^, 

The moral. 
The fäbl meen^t^i, that a man myft not help them that' 5 
be' wQttJ^ 9r gggd] for no-t^iing and vn-profitabL 

94. Of Jupiter. 

When Jupiter ipäd a fseft at a maryag', al b8Bft7 offer^d 
giftj to him, eu*ery-ön for their abilityz or too their pQwer.] 
Bijit the ferpent gather^d a röj, and höldmg it in hij moi^t^ '^ 
offer^ it too Jupiter. Bi^t aj Jupiter (;>e'held her, he' fay^t^i 
opNfy: Truiy I rec'eiu' giftj of al qi of eu'ery-ön] wiUngZy 
or gladZy] bi^t I ^oo it not of the ferpent. 

The moral. 
The fäbt m8en§t\^, eu'ery wyj mau owht too perfwäd 15 
him-feif that the gift^ of the wicked ^r not withoi^t dec'eit/. 

95. Of the aap. 

The aap ij fay^d ^oo bre'd twoo t^gng-önz, too ön of 
which önZy fhe' ij affected, and t^r^wh affect/on ni^fh§tlji 
it dilig'entZy, b^t the gther fhe' hät^t^ and neglect^t^ or so 
regard^t^ not] It hapivi^d, that ii, that wag had in lyking, 
waj ftrangigd of the aap in fle'p, wheer-for, thaT, that waj 
not regarded, waj &rowht-yp ag the mgtherz deliht, eu'N too 
perfet äg*. 

The moral. 25 

The fäbl msen^t^^, that withoi^t doi^t fortun exc'ei^tti, or 
paf^tti Qr ou'ercgm^t^i] the wyjdgm of ihen. 

96. Of the flae. 

When on a t;^ a flae prik^ 6n with bj^tmg, and be'ing 
täkiv^ waj afked, what he' waj that fe'd(J-on hij memberz or so 
part/ of the body,] fhe' fayth: that fhe' i^ of that k^nd of 
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oreätÄrz, too whooifa it waj ge'n'N of natür, that they lyu4 
a lyf by thaT meen, and that he' wo^ld not Ml her, fe'mg- 
that fhe' coyld not doo mijch e'ul too him. B\}t thaT-fäm 
man fmyUng, fayth too her: thi^ fhatt be' kild with my handj 
5 the m6r for thaT, bicai^j it ij not law-ft^l ^oo hi^rt any withoijit 
cai^j, nether mi^ch nor litl. 

The moral. 
The fäb( meen^t^i, that ihen mijift not pity the e*ul, 
thowh they offend litt or mi^ch, 

zo 97. Of a flse and a man. 

A flöß Isepmg after her w^ntgd maner a-liht^t^ on a 
manz foot, and prik^tlj or fting^t^] him f harpZy Qr ernefüy] 
with hftiug. With which prikmg, the fäm man be'mg m^ch- 
moou'ed or ftired] \6k the flse, and wo^ld-hau' crooch^ hir 

t5 with hij naylz. Bi^t the flee laepmg oi^t-of hij hand^, au'oyd^t^ 
detlj. Then the man crymg-oi^t, faytlj: Hercules, thi^ 
deftrooyor of the e'u*I, why ^ajr thi^ not prefent with me 
in oppreßng Qr holdmg] this flse <>5 

The moral. 
90 The fäbl msen^t^i, that ön owht not ^oo dejj^r lamentabK 

ayd of the god/ in v'ery-fmal t^ing/, bijit in greet and ti^ing] 
hard Joo cQm-too, Qr Joo be' doonn.J 

98. Of emot^ and the gras-hopor. 
It waj the midt of winter, when emot^ fijin^d gr ayr§d] 

35 whaet a-bröd or he'r-and-thaer.] Which t^jiing the gras-hopor 
be'holding when fhe' wag confumed with h^nger, fäm yntoo 
them, and praygd them, that they woy.ld graNt her wheet 
for food. Bi^t when the emot/ afk§d her, what fhe' did in 
fgmer, whether fhe' ftood flow^^-f^l and yd( thaT tym c^ 

30 The gras-hopor fayt^ too them: I ftood nether flow/^i-f^l nor 
ydl, bi^t fipg with a fong, whaer-with I ^d 8B5 the lab^r 
of the way too Qr of] the trau'elorz by the way. Which 
ttiing beVng hse'rrfd, the emot/ fmyh'ng, fay: if thi^ Ijau' ftuig 
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in fgmer, that th^ mihtft deliht trau'elorz, ngw daNc', that 
thiji be* not kild with cöld. 

The moral. 
The fäbl maen^t^i, that he' that doot^i not t^iing/ in hij 
tym, which be' t^o be' doown, fal^t^i intoo ftraiht/, when he' 5 
t^iink^t^i not. 

99. Of a man and hij w^7- 
It waj the tym of the fpring-tym, whser-in ön be'mg 
Jrowht-yp in deliht/, when he' waj nether ^gng man nor 
öld man (for he' waj of hoar hserz) mary^d twoo wya^ at- 10 
bnc\ 6n aNc'ient gr öld] the Qther v'ery-^gng. When at they 
dwelf' in 6n-felf hgws, the öld wyf looking daiiy her hijf^ 
band/ hed pl^kt ^^^ him the blak höBrz, that fhe' miht 
bring hir hQwsband whölZy yntoo the Igu' of hir. The ^gng^r 
pli^k^-yp the whj^t hserz with l^k dejyr gr ftijdy] that fhe' 15 
miht moou' him away from the cgmpany of the öld wg-man: 
at-laft they pilcj him fo, that they ipäd their hgws-band bald, 
and a mok not witho^t v'ery-grset repröch. 

The moraJ. 
The fäbl msen^t^^, that th6r ij no better hedllÜ). for öld 30 
ifaen, than ^oo lak wp-ifaen, and fpec'ialfy the ^gnger, exc'ept 
they be' wiUng that them-felu7 be' ou'ert^irowjv: 

The end of ^fopf fäblz. 



Witf faymgj or mery faying/ gr ieftmgj v'ery plsejantj 
gather^d oi^t-of the litl book of Pog'gi^s a Florentin a v'ery- 35 
eloqent orator. 

1. Of a ^gng manz ilowti). Qr fli^g/fhwes.] 
Bonac'ii^ a plsejant ^gng man of the hgws of the Gai^fe/, 
why]/lt we' ^eer at [the c'ity caied] Conftanc', (Jid a-rj^j oi^t- 
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of hi^ bed v'ery-lät. When hij cginpanionz bläm^d thaT- 
lätwes, or afk^d what he' coi^ld doo fo long tym a-bed, he* 
fmyhng anfwer^d : I herkN qx ge'u* ser] too ftryu'orz and dis- 
agre'orz: for th6r be* with me' fgrt^i-with, when I a-wäk, twoo 

5 in wQ-ihenz f häp gr clöthmg] that ij ^oo fay, cär-fi^lnes and 
flowf^, the ön of which (Joot^ exort Qr coi^nc'I] me' ^oo ryj, 
and doo fQni wgrk, and not too w6r-oi^t the day in .bed. 
The gther rebuking the firft, affirm^t^i that I mi^ft täk reft, 
and abyd in the warM/?es of the bed bycai^j of the forc' of 

10 the cold, and ^oo faiV^r ör baer-with] the reft gr qietwes] of 
the body, and not Joo apply labgrz at-way. Mör-ou'er, the 
firft defendftli her rsejNz, fo, that whyl/lt they difput and 
contend with word^ longer, I a^ in-differ^nt or eqal] ji^dg*, 
Isemng Qr ^e'ldmg] yntoo no party gr fyd] hse'r them difputmg, 

15 lookmg-ftil Qr abyding] yntil they be' agre'd in opinion. By 
this it i,^ doo?in Qr c^m^t^i too-pas] that 1 ryj the läter 
looking for the end of the v'arianc'. 

2. Of the cok and the fox. 
On^' the fox be'mg h|^ngR^, Joo-dec'eiu' the henz, whoo, 

20 the cok beVng gyd, ^ad got ypon a v'ery-hih tre\ whither 
cgmmg wa^ not for her: went too the cok with faier fpe'ch, 
whooih when fhe' had falut^d g'entUy, fhe* fai^t^^: What doo 
1)01^ a-hih <>5 haft Üi\^ not h8e'r4d thsej fref h ne'wz, fo whöl/gm 
for ys c^ When the cok l?ad anfwer^d: not-at-al. B^t, fait^ 

25 fhe', 1 fäm hither a för-meffeng'er ^oo communicat Qr im- 
part] |oy-f^lnes with the*. Th6r ij a coi^nc'l of al bseft/ 
mäd, whser-in they Ijau' eftablifh^d a continual paßc' of at 
bsefty among thera-felu'J Qr toogether, or ön with an-gther] 
fo that at fser beVng pi^t^-away, th6r can be' mM too nön 

30 of gr by] an-gther entrapmgj Qr wrongj any-m6r, bi^t at may 
vj psec' and concord, it ij law-f^l for eu'ery-6n, ^e be'mg 
alön, Joo go-abrod whither he* wil, witho^t cär. Thser-for 
cgm ^e* dgwn, and Jet ys mäk this a faeft-f^l day. The foxö/ 
fatfÄood beVng knowj^, the cok fayth: th^ bring^ft a gggd 

35 meffag', and plsegant too me*: and withat the cok ftretchmg- 
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fgrtt hij nek hih^r, and be'höld^ng farder-of, and lyk ön that 
wgnder^d, liftf-yp him-felf on hij fe't. Theu when the fox 
Jjad fay^: what (Jooft th^ look-at c^ Twoo, faith the cok, 
dog] cgming hither with grset r^nang, with opN mo^tl^. Then 
the fox be*mg fser-f^l, fayt^: Fär ^e' wel. FleVng-away ij 5 
nec'effary for me', be'för that they cgm hither, and with-at 
be'gin^tt t^o go-away. The cok faith: whser-for fle'^ft thiji, 
or what fser^ft thi^ <>5 tnilj psec' beVng mäd, no-t^ing ij 
^00 be' fa^red. I doi^t, faitl? the fox, whether thoj dog/ hau' 
hsB'rcJd the decre' gr ovder] of the paec'. In this w^j dec'eit 10 
ij mok^ with dec'eit. 

3. Of an obftinat gr felf-wild wQ-man that cal^ 
her hQws-band Igwß. 

A c'ertein wg-man of oi^z be'mg v'ery-contrary too hir 
hgws-band, contrary§d or repft^d hij word/ a(-way with 15 
chydmg, ftanding-ftil in thaT which fhe' had l?e'g^n, fo, that 
fhe' wo^ld be' che'f. A gre'u'gos v'aryanc' with word/ on a 
tym be'mg had with her hgws-band, fhe' ca(§d him Igwf?. 
He' fträk her with wanz, bsetmg hir with fiftj and he'lz. 
The m6r fhe' waj bsetzy^, the mor fhe' cal^d hira Igwft*. At- 20 
lengtt the hgws-band be'mg wery of bsettng, that he' miht 
ou'ercgm hij wya'/ felf-wil, let hir dgwn intoo a well of 
water by a röp, faytng that he' woijdd ftrangt her, «xc'ept 
fhe' (Jid forbser from word/ of thaT fort. She' continu^d mör- 
emeft/y, ^e be'mg fet^ in the water yntoo the chin continmng 25 
thaT faymg Qr word.] Then the hgws-band di^k^ her intoo 
the well, that fhe' miht not fpsek any-mör, proou'mg if he' 
may tijirN her from the wil-ti^lwes of the word/ t^irgwh the 
daNg'er of det^. Bi^t fhe', the ability of-fpsekmg be'mg täky- 
away, t|e whyl/t fhe' fhoi^ld be'n ftrangied, what fhe' coi^d so 
not fpeek, fhe' fhew^d with her fingerz: for hir handj be'mg 
fet^-yp abgu' hir hed, and the nailz of either t^i^mb be'mg 
jooyned toogether, at-laeft, with what g'eftur Qr be'hau'gor] 
fhe' waj äbl, fhe' object^d lyc' ageinft hir hgws-band. For 
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lyc' Y^ser w^nt ^oo be' kild of w^-ifaen with the naylz of 
thöj fingerz. 

4. Of him that fowht hij w^f be'ing ded, in a greet riu'er. 
When an-gther man, fe'ktng hij wyf which perif h§d or 

5 dy^d] in a graet riu'er, y^ent ageinft the water. Then when 
6n Jiau'ing-meru'el^d, warN^d that fhe' fho^ld be' /bwht-for 
d^wnM^ard accordmg too the cofjrs of the water. He' faiftl^: 
fhe' wil be' /bynd in no wyj by this maen: for fhe' waj fo 
yn-toward and yn-qiet, and contrary too gtherz/ manerz, 

10 yfhflft fhe' lyu'^d that fhe' can neuer walk Qr ftir] b\^t with 
the contrary ftrsem, aftor det^ too. 

5. A v'ery-plsBjant t^ing of a c'ertein 61d man 
that cari^d an as on him-felf. 
It waj fayed among the arch-bifhop/ fecretaryz, that 

« they that lyu'^d accordmg too the opinion of the com^in 
pe'pl, ^r preft gr ou'er-6orN] with v'ery-miferabi wretched] 
feru'2C' Qr bondag'] fe'ing-that it ij in no wj^j poffibi, when 
they ivdg' diu'eri7y, {oo V^^^ ^^? diu'ers ifaen al^wfng diu'ers 
or contrary] t\^mg]. Then ön reherc'^d a fäbl accordmg too 

30 that iydg'ment 9r opinion] which he' l?ad lätZy fe'i? wt^tN 
and doown Qr iwäd] in Almain.] He' fay^t^i, that th6r waj 
an öld man, whoo v^ent-fgrtt too the market, with hij fQn 
be'fng a litl ^gng-tjut^, and a ]itt as gomg-be'för, which he' 
waj aboi^t or redy]-{oo fei. They paßng by the way, c'ertein 

25 doomg bujines or wgrk] in the fe'ld bläm^d the old man, 
that nether the father nor the fgn gpt-yp on the as bsenng 
no-t^iing, b\it fi^ffer^d him {oo be' empti of bi^dK, fe'mg the 
ön for öld äg', the ^ther for tender äg' ^i^ ne'd fgm-what 
for caryag*. Then the öld man fett the ^gng ^ut^i on the 

30 as, him-felf makmg igrny with hij fe't. Qther be'hölding 
this, bläm^d the old manz foohThy^es, bycai^j the t)9ng t)ut]^, 
whoo waj l\ift2er or ftronger] be'ing fet^ ypon the as, him- 
felf be'mg ftr^kiv^ in äg' folow^d the as a-foot. Hij coync'I 
or mynd] be'ing chaNg'^d, and the \)Qng ^utlj be'mg fet^-dQwn, 
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him-felf got-yp on the as. Byt hau'ing-go^ fgrtt a-liti, he' 
hse'r^Jd Qther bläming him, bycai^j he' (Jre'w after him hig 
fgn be'/ng v'ery-litf, aj a feru'ant, no regard of äg* beVng 
had, him-felf that waj father fittng on the as. He' be'mg 
ttrgwhZy-moouVd with thsöj word^, fet^ hij fgn with him * 
ypon the as, folowing hij iQrny in this wyg. When he' 
be'ing af ked of gther afterM?ard, whether the fe'ly-as ijraer hij, 
graNt^d or fay§d] ^e, he' waj chäft^c'^d qc reproou'ed] with wordj, 
that aj an-gther man, he' had no car of him be'iug in no wyj 
fit for fo grsöt a bi^dN, wheer-aj ön owht {oo be'w ingwh ^oo lo 
be' 6orN. This man be'ing t^irQwh/y-trgbbd with fo many 
opinionz, when he' coijild not go-on withoi^t accufing pr 
blämeng] nether with the empti as, nether with böth nor 
the on be'ing fet^ yp-on him, at-laft he' ^o^nd the as with 
jooined fe't, and l?e'gan {oo beer him fgrtti too the market w 
be'mg hanggd on a ftaf and layed on hij and hij fgnz nek. 
A( ifaen be'mg fal^^-o^t too layhmg for the ne'wnes of the 
fiht, and reproou'mg the fooh'fhnes of böth, b\^t che'fZy the 
fatherz, he' be'mg angE* ftaymg abgu' the bank of a graet 
riu'er, caf^-dgwn the as be'mg 6o^nd intoo the riu'er, and fo 20 
the as be'mg Zoft qx for-gow] he' ^ent hörn agein. So the 
gggd man fatiffymg Qr contentmg] no man, whyl/*t he' de- 
jyr^t^i {00 obey al ifaen, Joft hij as. 

6. Of the mokmg of a man be'mg wilmg ^oo kil a hog. 
It waj the maner gr fafhion] in a c'ertein tgwn [of a 2^ 
cgntry in Italy] that he' that kil(J a hog in winter, fho^ld 
bid(J hij neihbgrAood too f^p^r. On afk^d co^nc'I of hij 
gof hop in what wyj he' miht au'oyd that charg' or expenfe/] 
fay, faytl? he', too-morow, that the hog waj taki^-away from 
the' this niht by t^ie'f/lfc, and a(fo, he' fsermg no fvch tljing, so 
on ftöl-away the hog frora him with t^e'f/1t in the niht. In 
the moming he' fe'mg the hog cary§d-away, be'mg gow too hij 
gofhop, cgmplayn^d with a Igwd or hih] v'oic', that the hog 
waj ftölN-away priu'ify from him by t^ie'f/t Then the gther 
fay^tl^: My gofhop th^ ^rt wyj rihtZy or in de'd:] for I tavht 35 
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the' Joo fay fo. When he* fay§d it v'ery-oftN, and fwor by 
al the god/, that it waj tru. The ^ther anfwer^d: th\^ dooft 
wel, and after Qr accordmg too] my coi^ncl. When he' re^ 
pet§d it agein, the gther anfwer^d : I warN^d the' be'för that 
5 th\^ fho^ldft 9r owhtft] tioo fpsek in this raaner, and I ^au' 
ge'u'iR the' fäf gr vfhölfQm] co^nc'l. At-laft he' vi^ent-away 
be'mg mokt Qr dec'eiu'^d.] 

7. Of a fox be'mg hydrf of a cgntry-man in foodder. 
On^;' a fox fle'mg dogj in hi^ntmg, bayt^d qx reft^d] 

10 with a CQntry-man, that tl^refht; wheet in a floor, dejyring, 
that fhe' miht be' defend^d from the dog/, and promif^d 
withfll that fhe' woijild neu'er hyrt hi^; henz chikn. The 
CQntry-man agre'^d too the condition, and food(/er be'/ng 
tdkiv with a fork, cgu'er^d the fox. Th6r fäm thither 6n and 

16 alfo an-gther of the h^ntorz fe'king the fox: they afk^d the 
CQntry-man whether he' had fe'^ the fox fle'ing on her igrny 
or way,] he' f hew^d in word^ that the fox wag n^n-away by 
a c'ertein way, b\^t with hi^ co\intenanc' and yiz he' fhew^d 
that fhe' waj hfdd ynder the foodder. They regardmg or 

20 be'höldmg] rather yntoo the wordj, than too the noding Qr 
bekmg] ^ent-away. Then the CQntry-man, the fox be'mg 
yn-cgu'ergd, fay^t^i: ke'p promifej n9w: for th\^ haft efeap§d 
or gon-away] by or t^irgwh] my word/. B\it fhe', whoo be'ing 
fsßr-fi^l of her-felf I^e'held the c^ntry-man dilig'entZy tl^rgwh 

25 a narow hol or chink] be'twe'n the foodder, fay^t^i: Thy 
word/ yfBdT gQQd, byt thy de'dj il yngwh. A faying ageinft 
them that doo ön t^img in wovd/, an-gther t^iing in de'd. 

8. Of a Florentin that l^owht a tors. 

A Florentin knowjv too me', aboi^t-^oo biy of nec'effity 

30 a hors at Room, bargayn^d with the felor, that afk^d gr 

reqj^r^d] XXV. croi^nz a pryc' de'r^r than the hors he' graNt^ 

that he' wil ge'u' XY. at the prefent Qr oi^t-of-hand,] and that 

he' woyld be' hij detor of the reft. When the felor afk§d 
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the refidu the day after, the biyor refujing the paying, fay^t^: 
I wil ke'p c^u'nant/, we' bargain^d that I wil be' thy detor: 
h\}t if I f hal fatiffy the\ I am not {oo be* thy detor- any- 
m6r he'r-after. 

9. A plae^aut faying of a man promißng ^oo m&k 5 

an as leöiNed. 
A tiran ^oo draw-away the gQQd/ of a fyb|ect, whoo 
böft^d that he' wo\dd doo raany t^iing/, commaNd^d ypon a 
graet pain, that he' fhoyld tsech an as letterz. He' fayth 
that it wil be' im-poffib(, exc'ept mijch tym miht be' graxted to 
him in tsech^ng the as. Be'ing commaNd^d ^oo af k ^ mych 
t^^m aj he' woyld, he' obtein^d the fpäc' of ten t)e'rz. He' 
WBT^ mokt of eu'ery man or of a( ifaen] bicaijij he' had tak«- 
in-hand a t^ing im-poffibl. He' han'mg cgmfort^d hij fre'ndj, 
fay^t^i: I fser not: for in the maen whyl, either I fhaf dy, is 
or the as, or the ownox. By the which word/ he' fhew^d, 
that it ij wh61/*9m Qr fäf-fi^l] that a hard or doyt-fy!] mater 
be' prolong^d and defer^d. 

10. Of a plsBjflfbl or le'king] fong too a tau'erNor. 
When a c'ertein trau'elor Qr way-fär/ng-man] be'^ng ao 

hi^ngR«, l^ad bayt^d at a fmal tau'eiN or äl-hgws] he' ft^fj 
or fil4] hi5 bely with maet and drink, he' faytt too him that 
afk^d mgny, that he' hatt no mgny, bi^t that he' wil fatiffy 
him with prety fong^, the tau'erNor anfwer^d, that he' ^ad 
no ne'd of finging, bi^t of amends. What, faytij the gther 25 
if I fay thaT fong that may plsej the', whether wilt thy be' 
content with it for the mgny: the tau'erNor agre'mg thaer- 
too, the trau'elor |?e'gan ^oo fing, and afk^d whether thax 
fong (Jid pl®j bim <>3 When the tau'erNor deny^d it, he' 
fi^ng ön and then an-gther. The tau'erNor fai^ for tru/^ that so 
he' ij fatiffied with no fong. Theßr-for I wil n^w, faytj? the 
trau'elor, fay thax fong that wil plaej the', and hij poi^ch 
be'ing cayht, lyk ön löj/ng it, |?e'gan a fong that trau'elorz 
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§,r wgnt {oo vj: Metti mano alla borfa e opaga Thofte. That 
ij: P\^t thy band too thy pijrs, and fatiffy th;^n oft. This 
be'tng fayed, he' afk^tl), whether thax f^ng (Jid not plsej him. 
The oft faytt: This plse^^tl^ me'. Then the trau'elor faytl?: Thi^i 
5 ^.rt fatiffi^d by promis Qt cgu'nant] after that this fong l^atJ^ 
plsBj^d the': fo he' depart^d gr ^ent-away] withoyt paymg. 

11. Of a phijic'ion that hsel^d mad ±en. 
Many talk^d-toogether of the yn-nec'effary qx ou'er-myclij 
cär, I wil not fay fooh'fhwes of them, that ke'p Qt cherifh] 

10 dogj and hawk/ for hawktng Qr birdmg.] Then Pai^l a 
FJorentin, fay^tl?: The fool of Millan mok^ thöj riht/y, when 
we' cräu'fd him ^oo tel the täl Qr fäbl] Ther waj, fay§t^ 
he', önc' a c'iti/en at Millan, be'/ng a phijic'ion of wit/es and 
mad folk, whoo ynder-^ök ^oo hsel folk 6rowht too him with- 

15 in a c'ertein tyra. The curing gr heelmg] waj of this fort: 
He' had at hom a fqär plat Qr floor,] and in it a pi^dl Qr 
fink] of ftinking and filt^z water: whser-in he' t)o\ind them 
näked too a poft, that ^aer ftrowht thither mad, fgm too the 
kne'z, fgm yp-too the cod, fgm de'per, for 9r after] the maner 

20 of the madwes, and fo long tempernd them with water and 
banger yntil they fe'm^d whöl. Th6r waj 6n kowht thither 
araong the reft, whooifa he' fetf intoo the water too the t^ih, 
whoo after fifte'n dayz |?e'gan ^oo be' wj^j ageiu, and {oo 
dejjrr the haelor that he' miht be' Isedrf-agein oyt-of the water. 

25 He' fök-away the man from p^nifhment, ^et with thai con« 
di^ion, that he' fhoi^d not go oyt-of the fqär pJat. When 
he' had obey^d a few dayz, that he' miht wa(k thrgwh al 
the hgws, b^t ^d not fi^ffer that he' fhoyld go oyt-of the 
oi^t^r gät: hij gther felowz, which ^^ser many, be'tng Zeft in 

30 the water, he' obey^d the phijic'ionz commaNdment/. He' 
ftandmg fgm tym on Qr at] the door (for he' (Ji^rft not ge- 
eist for fsßr of the fink) he' ca(§d too him a ^Qng man cgming 
thither a-hors-bäk with a hawk and twoo dog/, of them that 
be' ca(gd fpan^elz, be'mg moou'ed with the ne'wwes of the 

51 t^iing: for he' teld Qr had] not in niemori gr remembRane*] 
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what he' |?ad fe'iji be'för hij raadnes. When the t^gng man 
^äm-ne'r: Ho ^oy, fay§tt he', ge'u' aer or hark] I pray ijo^ 
anfwer me' in few word/ and if it plsej J)oi^. What ij it 
that with which ^e' ^r bovN or cary^dj and whsör-for hold 
^e' thaT <>3 A hors, fai§tt he': and for hawkingf fäJc. Then 5 
after?i;ard: b^t what ij this cal^d that ^e' baer with t)o\^r 
hand, and in what mater v j ^e' it <>^ He' anfwer^d : a hawk, 
and fit for the täkmg of taelz and partridg'ef. Then the 
9ther fay^t^i: Go-too, what bo' thsej that folow after the', 
and what (Joo they profit ^o\i c^ He' fayth dog/, and apply^d 10 
too hawkmg, {00 fynd-oyt bird/. Of what pryc' be' thsBj 
bird/, for cav5 or occafion] of täking which ^01^ mäk redy 
or prou'yd] fo many t^iing/, if tjo\^ p^t-toogether the täking of 
6n whöl qe'r <>3 When he' had anfwer^d: a fmal t^ing, I 
know not what, and that they ^id not exc'ed fix croi^nz. 25 
The man ad^d pr co^nter-v'ail^d] what ij the chärg* or ex^ 
penfe^] of the hors, and of the dog/, and of the hawk <>3 
He' affirm§d fifty croi^nz. Then hau'ing meru'el^d at the 
fooHfhwes of the ^gng man a-hors-bak, fay^t^: Go-away henc' 
qikiy^r, I pray ^01^, and fle'-away the mör, be'för the phijic'ion 20 
c^m höm agein. For if he' fhal f^nd 501^ he'r, he' wil 
ytteriy caft ^o^ intoo hij fink, aj the madgft of al ihen that 
lyu', ^oo-be' cured with the Qther mad men, and wil pläc' 
or fet] ^ov intoo the water abgu' them al, eu'N too the chin. 

He' fhew^tt mor-ou'er, that the dej^r or er^ as 

neftwes] of hawkmg ij extrem or the 

grsöt^ft] madnes, exc'ept it be' 

doown fgm tym of welii^i 

men and for exer^ 

c'ij/ fäk. so 

Finis. 
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A Täbl of at the Päbtz in this book. The firft nijmber 
fhewtng the päg* of this v'olum. The fecond nymber hau'ing 
this, M. fhewing the Isßf wh»r {oo ffnd the fäm in the 
Latin fibt-book im-printed with priulleg' by Tomas Marfh 
at Lgndon. 1580. The t^ird nijmber hau'mg this, L. fhewing 
the päg* wh»r ^oo f^nd the fäm in the Latin f&bt-book im- 
printed at Lionz by the eirz of Jämz Junta. 1571. The 
faiöd Fäblz im-print^d by Tomas Marfh ij ne'reft too this 
tranflätion that I can ges-of, hau'mg toft the book that I 
che^fZy folowgd in my tranfläteon. 

Of the aap and fox, pag. 57. De fimia et vulpe. M. 9. L. 171. 
Ot the aap and hir brood, 101. De fimia et eins prole, 

M. 20. L. 213. 
Of an aap and a fox, 260. De fimia et vulpe. M. 69. L. 254. 
Of the aap, 30 L De fimia. M. 80. L. 289. 
Of the aap and hir twoo chyldd6rN, 114. De fimia et duobus 

eius natis. M. 24. L. 223. 
Of Ario and a dolphin, 132. De Arione et Delphine. M. 29. 

L. 304. 
Of the as and maifterz, 85. De afino. M. 16. L. 199. 
Of the as and hors, 86. De afino et equo. M. 17. L. 201. 
Of the as, 95. De afino. M. 19. L. 208. 
Of an as and way-fäxorz, 119. De afino et viatoribus. M. 25. 

L. 294. 
Of an as, 120. De afino. M. 25. L. 295. 
Of the as and calf, 143. De afino et vitulo. M. 34. 
Of the as, aap, and möld, 149. De afino, fimia et talpa. 

M. 36. 
Of the as and g'eftor, 172. De afino et fcurra. M. 44. 
Of the as be'ang fik, and wglf^ going ^oo fe' him, 178. De 

afino sögrotante et lupis vifitantibus. M. 45. 
Of an as not fyndmg end of hij labgrz, 179. De afino 

laborum finem non inueniente. M. 45. 
Of an as that feru'^d an yn-t^ank-fi^l maifter, 181. De afino 

qui hero ingrato feruiebat. M. 46. 
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Of an as be'iDg a ti^nipetor, and a här beVng a caryor of 
letterz, 202. De afino tubicine et lepore tabellario. 
M. 50. 

Of an as and a wqH, 224. De afino et lupo. M. 58. L. 72. 

Of an as and Jupiter, 286. De afino et Jone. M. 76. L. 276. 

Of the as and hors, 288. De afino et equo. M. 76. L. 277. 

Of the as and wglf, 289. De afino et lupo. M. 76. L. 278. 

Of an as {oo be' ^a^ht, 315. De afino erudiendo. M. 85. 

B. 
Of a bor and as, 26. De apro et afino. M. 2 L. 137. 
Of the brood of the hilz, 40. De partu montium. M. 5. L. 151. 
Of the bird/ and fowB-footed baeft^, 52. De auibus et quadru^ 

pedibus. M. 8. L. 164. 
Of the bird/, 83. De auibus. M. 16. De auibus et pica. 

K 197. 
Of a bald hors-man, 98. De equite caluo. M. 20. L. 211. 
Of a byl and a göt, 100. De auro et capro. M. 20. L. 212. 
Of bylz and the lion, 103. De tauris et leone. M. 21. L. 215. 
Of a bird and hir tjgng, 105. De alite et puUis. M. 21. 

L. 216. 
Of the bör and c^ntry-man, 111. De apro et ruftico. M. 23. 

L. 220. 
Of the bi^l and moi^c', 112. De tauro et mure. M. 23. L. 221. 
Of the bird/ faermg the dör, 160. De auibus fcarabeos 

timentibus. M. 40. 
Of the bär and the be'e'z, 160. De vrfo et apibus. M. 40. 
Of a bird cal§d a linet and a boy, 163. De carduele et 

puero. M. 41. 
Of bird/ beVng wilmg Joo chuj mo king/, 174. De auibus 

plures reges eligere volentibus. M. 44. 
Of a beu'er ci^t/ng-of hiä-ow^^ memberz, 221. De caftore 

virilia fibi amputante. M. 57. L. 82. 
Of a bald man weering ftraNg' heerz for natural, 229. De 

caluo crines externes gereute pro natiuis. M. 60. 

L. 86. 

13* 
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Of the beu'er, 268. De caftore. M. 71. L. 261. 

Of a boy ke'pmg fhe'p, 269. De puero oues pafceate. M. 71. 

L. 262. 
Of the be'e' and Jupiter, 282. De ape et Joue. M. 74. L. 272. 
Of a bfiöm and oxn drawmg it, 145. De trabe et bobus, 

M. 35. 
Of a bsem rebuking the flowwes of oxn, 163. De trabe boum 

pigritiam increpante. M. 41. 

C. 
Of the cgntry-man and fnäk, 44. De rustico et colubro. 

M. 2. L. 136. 
Of the crow and fox, 30. De coruo et vulpecula. M. 3. L. 140. 
Of the cylu'erz and kiht, 38. De columbis et miluo. M. 5. 

L. 148. 
Of the cQntry-man and hors, 67. De ruftico et equo. M. 12. 

De afino et equo. L. 180. 
Of the coU^or and fi^lor, 68. De carbonario et fullone. 

M. 12. L. 181. 
Of the cok and oat, 78. De gallo et cato. M. 14, L. 189. 
Of the hgws-cok, 21. De gallo gallinacio. M. 1. L. 129. 
Of the crow and fhe^p, 78. De comice et oue. M. 15. 

L. 192. 
Of crab7 the mQther and fgn, 93. De caneris matre, etc. 

M. 19. L. 207. 
Of a camel, 96. De camelo. M. 19. L. 209. 
Of a cgntry-man and fortün, 99. De ruftico et fortuna. 

M. 20. L.212. 
Of a CQu'etgos and enu'ygos man, 106. De auaro et inuido. 

M. 22. L. 217. 
Of the crow and byket, 108. De comice et vma. M. 22. 

■ L. 218. 
Of a c^ntry-man and a fte'r, 109. De ruftico et iuuenco. 

M. 22. L. 219. 
Of a cgntry-man and Hercules, 112. De ruftico et Hercule. 

M. 23. L. 221. 
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Of the crow and wglfj, 130. De coruo et lupis. M. 28. 

L. 300. 
Of a contry-man optein/ng that whflet may grow withoi^t 

eerz, 139. De ruftico impetrante vt, etc. M. 33. 
Of a cgntry-man pafing ou'er a riu'er, 141. De ruftico 

amnem tranfeunte. M. 34. 
Of a c^lu'er and the py, 142. De columba et pica. M. 34. 
Of the cvccoo and hawk, 142. De cuculo et accipitre. M. 34. 
Of a cgu'etgos embaffador, 150. De legato auaro. M. 37. 
Of a cgntry-man and moi^c', 153. De ruftico et mure. M. 38. 
Of a cartor and cart-whel, 193. De auriga et rota. M. 49. 
Of a CQu'etgos man fpsekfng too a bag of mQny, 205. De 

viro auaro facculum nummorum alloquente. M. 52. 
Of coky and a partridg', 208. De gallis et pardice. M. 54. 

L. 74. 
Of a cöU^or and a fi^lor, 209. De carbonario et fullone. 

M. 54. L. 76. 
Of a cat beVng chaNg'd intoo a wg-man, 214. De feie in 

foeminä mutata. M. 55. L. 64. 
Of cat and cok, 236. De cato et gallo. M. 62. L. 232. 
Of coky and a partridg*, 241. De gallis et pardice. M. 63. 

L. 236. 
Of a cölZ^or and a wafhor, 244. De carbonario et lotore 

M. 64. L. 241. 
Of a cat be'ing chajsrg'd intoo a wg-man, 250. De cata in 

foeminam mutata. M. 66. L. 245. 
Of the cgntry-man and fnäk, 44. De ruftico et angui. M.. 6. 

L. 155. 
Of twoo cok/ fihttng, 278. De duobus gallis inter fe certan^; 

tibus. M. 74. L. 270. 
Of a cän and oliu-tre', 257. De canna et oliua. M. 68. 

L. 251. 
Of a crow and a fox, 269. De coruo et vulpe. M. 71. 

L. 262. 
Of a crow be'ing fik, 271. De coruo »groto. M. 72. L. 264. 
Of the cok and fox, 306. De gallo et vulpe. M. 81. 
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K. 
Of the fik kiht, 35. De miluo segroto. M. 4. L. 145. 
Of the kid and wglf, 43. De hedo et lupo. M. 6. L. 154. 
Of a king and aap/, 118. De rege et fimijs. M. 25. L. 293. 
Of the kid and w^lf, 84. De hedo et lupo. M. 16. L. 199 

Ch. 
Of the ch;^ld and m^ther, 227. De puero et matre. M. 59. 

L. 85. 
Of a ch^Id and fortun, 258. De puero et fortuna. M. 68. 

L. 253. 
Of a chyid and a fcorpion, 294. De puero et fcorpione. 

M. 78. L. 282. 
Of a ch;^ld be'mg a t]^e% 297. de puero quodam füre. 

M. 285. L. 79. 
Of a ch:^ld and a tte'f, 109. de puero et füre. M. 22. 

L. 219. 

D. 

Of the dog and fhadow, 23. de cane et vmbra. M. 1. 

L. 132. 
Of the dog and as, 32. de cane et afino. M. 3. L. 142. 
Of the dog and fhe'p, 64. de cane et oue. M. 11. L. 177. 
Of the dog and bytchor, 64. de cane et lanio. M. 11. 

L. 177. 
Of a dog bytmg m\^ch, 96. de cane mordaci. M. 19. L. 209. 
Of the dog and lyon, 115. de cane et leone. M. 24. L. 225. 
Of the dör and »gl, 121. de fcarabeo et aquila. M. 26. 

L. 295. 
Of dor-ifaj^c' be'ing wiling ^oo ou^er-t^irow an ök, 158. De 

gliribus quercum eruere volentibus. M. 39. 
Of the dog and hij maifter, 159. de cane et hero. M. 40. 
Of a dog kilmg hij maifterz fhe'p, 188. de cane oues do? 

mini fui occidente. M. 48. 
Of the dog and bijtohor, 222. de cane et lanio. M. 58. 

L. 71. 
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Of a dog cald to A^p^r, 242. de cane ad .csenam vocato. 

M. 64. L. 239. 
Of the dog and w^lf, 270. de cane et lupo. M. 71. L. 263. 
Of a dog carymg flefh, 272. de cane carnes portante. 

M. 72. L. 265. 
Of tgwnafh dogj chäcVng a cgntry-dog, 156. de canibus 

vrbanis villicü infequentibus. M. 39. 

E. 
Of the 8egl and crow, 29. de aquila et coruo. M. 3. L. 139. 
Of the 8ögl and crow, 77. de aquila et coruo. M. 14. L. 191. 
Of the erÖ^/ bre'dmg, 130. Altera de partu terrae. M. 28. 

L. 300. 
Of the 8Bgt and py, 152. de aquila et pica. M. 37. 
Of an oIm and a wilow, 170. de vlmo et filere. M. 48. 
Of an 8BgI and a c^ny, 190. de aquila et cuniculo. M. 48. 
Of the 8Bg( and fox, 230. de aquila et vulpe. M. 60. L. 237. 
Of the 8BgI and crow, 232. de aquila et coruo. M. 61. 

L. 228. 
Of the 8eg[ and d6r, 232. de aquila et fcarabeo. M. 61. 

L. 229. 
Of the aegl and a man, 243. de aquila et homine. M. 64. 

L. 240. 
Of two enemyz, 257. de duobus inimicis. M. 60. L. 251. 
Of the emot and c^lu'er, 280. de formica et columba. M. 74. 

L. 271. 
Of the emot, 82. de formica. M. 16. L. 197. 
Of the emot/ and gras-hopor, 303. de formicis et cicada. 

M. 80. L. 290. 
Of an e'I cgmplainmg that fhe' wa^ trQbfed with affaylmg 

mör than the ferpent, 148. de auguilla conquerente 

quod, etc. M. 36. 
Of the enu'y^os dog and ox, 78. de cane inuido et boue. 

M. 15. L. 192. 
Of the emot and gras-hopor, 91. de formica et cicada. 

M. 18. L.205. 
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F. 

Of the frog7 and their king, 37. de ranis et eanim rege. 

M. 4. L. 147. 
Of the fox and hserN, 45. de vulpecula et ciconia. M. 6. 

L. 156. 
Of the fly and emot, 47. de mufca et formica. M. 7. L. 160. 
Of the frog and ox, 49. De rana et boue. M. 7. L. 161. 
Of the fox and wbbjI, 60. de vulpecula et muftela. M. 10. 

L. 174. 
Of the fQwlor and wQgd-doou*, 69. de aucupe et palumbo. 

M. 12. L. 182. 
Of the fox and lyon, 73. de vulpe et leone. M. 13. L. 186. 
Of the fox and »gl, 73. de vulpe et aquila. M. 14. L. 186. 
Of the fif hör and a fraal fifh, 90. de pifcatore et pifciculo. 

M. 18. L. 205. 
Of a frog and fox, 95. de rana et vulpe. M. 19. L. 209. 
Of two fre'nd/ and a bär, 97. de duobus amicis et vrfo, 

M. 19. L. 210. 
Of the fir-tre' and b^fhe/, 104. De abiete et dumis. M. 21. 

L. 215. 
Of fif he/, 116. de pifcibus. M. 25. L. 225. 
Of the fox and fhe'-libard, 117. de vulpecula et pardale. 

M. 24. L. 292. 
Of the fox and waejl, 118. De vulpe et feie. M. 25. L. 292. 
Of fifhor/, 120. De pifcatoribus. M. 25. L. 294. 
Of the fox and wg-men, 144. De vulpe et mulieribus. M. 35. 
Of fat cäpNz and Isen, 144. De caponibus pinguibus et 

macro. M. 35. 
Of faier tre'z and il-fau'gred, 145. De arboribus pulchris et 

deformibus. M. 35. 
Of a fly fitmg on a char^ot, 148. De mufca in fidens 

quadrigis, M. 36. 
Of fif he7 in a frymg pan, 149. De pifcibus in fartagine. M. 36. 
Of fowR-footed beeft/ fal^ng intoo fre'nd/hip with fif he/ ageinft 

the bird/, 150. De quadrupedibus focietatem ads 

uerfus aues. M. 37. 
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Of a fQwlor and Robin red-breft, 161. De aucupe et frigilla. 

M. 40. 
Of the father and f^n, 187. De pati-e et filio. M. 48. 
Of the fox praijmg härz-flefh, 194. De vulpe laudante 

camem. M. 49. 
Of a fox and göt, 206. De vulpe et capro. M. 53. L. 62. 
Of the fox and lyon, 207. De vulpe et leone. M. 54. L. 73. 
Of the fox and a hed, 209. De vulpe et capite. M. 54. 

L. 75. 
Of a fifhor, 211. De pifcatore. M. 55. L. 78. 
Of the fox and libard, 214. De vulpe et pardo. M. 55. L. 63. 
Of twoo fre'nd/ and a b&r, 218. De duobus amicis et vrfo. 

M. 56. L. 66. 
Of a fgwlor and fnäk, 220. De aucupe et vipera. M. 57. 

L. 81. 
Of a fgwlor and blak-bird, 225. De aucupe et merula. 

M. 59. L. 84. 
Of the fox and göt, 234. De vulpe et trago. M. 62. 

L. 230. 
Of the fox and lyon, 235. De vulpe et leone. M. 62. L. 231. 
Of the fox withoyt a tayl, 237. De vulpe fine cauda. M. 62. 

L. 233. 
Of the fox and brambi, 238. De vulpe et rubo. M. 63. 

L. 234. 
Of the fox and crocodil, 239. De vulpe et crocodilo. M. 63. 

L. 235. 
Of the fox and hi^ntorz, 240. De vulpe et venatoribus. 

M. 63. L. 235. 
Of a fifhor and a litt fifh, 238. De pifcatore et pifciculo. 

M. 63. L. 234. 
Of a fifhor and a litl fifh, 105. De pifcatore et pifciculo. 

M. 2L L. 216. 
Of a fgwlor or takor, and a partridg*, 294. De venatore et 

pardice. M. 78. L. 283. 
Of the fox and v'ijard, 241. De vulpe et larua. M. 64. 

L. 237. 
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Of a fox be'tng hyugRi, 245. De vulpe efuriente. M. 65. 

L. 241. 
Of a c'ertein fifhor, 245. De pifcatore quodam. M. 65. 

L. 242. 
Of c'ertein fifhorz, 246. De pifcatoribus quibufdam. M. 65. 

L. 243. 
Of the fox and libard, 248. De vulpe et pardo. M. 65. L. 244. 
Of c'ertein fifhorz, 248. De pifcatoribus quibufdam. M. 66. 

L. 244. 
Of frog7 afkmg a king, 249. De ranis regem petentibus. 

M. 66. L. 245. 
Of two fre'nd/ and a bär, 255. De duobus amicis et vrfo. 

M. 67. L. 250. 
Of fgwlor, 267. De aucupe. M. 71. L. 261. 
Of a fly, 283. De mufca. M. 75. L. 278. 
Of a frog and fox, 290. De rana et vulpe. M. 77. L. 279. 
Of a c'ertein fox, 293. De vulpe quadam. M. 78. L. 281. 
Of the fl8B, 302. De pulice. M. 80. L. 289. 
Of a flae and a man, 303. De pulice et homine. M. 80 

L. 290. 
Of a fox beV'ng hydd, 313. De vulpe abfcondita. M. 84. 
Of a Elorentin that l?owht a hors, 314. De Plorentino qui 

equum emerat. M. 84. 

G'. 
Of the iay, 46. De graculo. M. 7. L. 158. 
Of Jupiter and the aap, 89. De Jone et fimia. M. 17. 

L. 203. 
Of a iel^s man, 176. De viro zelotipo. M. 45. 
Of Jupiter and the crow, 263. De Jone et coruo. M. 70. 

L. 257. 
Of Jupiter, 301. De Jone. M. 80. L. 288. 

G. 
Of a grey-hoijnd, 41. De cane venatico. M. 5. L. 152. 
Of ge'c', 88. De anferibus M. 17. L. 203. 
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Of a gooc* 113. De anfere. M. 23. L. 222. 

Of the gras-hopor and emot, ]13. De cicada et fonnica. 

M. 23. L. 222. 
Of the gos-hawk chäcVng a ci^u'er, 140. De accipitre co^ 

lumbam infequente. M. 34. 
Of a gnat and be'e', 201. De ciilice et ape. M. 50. 

Of the harz and'frog^, 42. De leporibus et ranis. M. 6. 

L. 153. 
Of the hart and wqK, 43. De ceruo et lupo. M. 6. L. 154. 
Of the hors and lion, 49. De equo et leone. M. 7. L. 162. 
Of the hors and as, 50. De equo et afino. M. 8. L. 163. 
Of the hart, 53. De ceruo. M. 8. L. 166. 
Of the hart and oxn, 58. De ceruo et bobus. M. 9. L. 172. 
Of the hors and hart, 61. De equo et ceruo. M. 10. L. 175. 
Of the hi^f band-man and hij fQnz, 67. De agricola et filijs. 

M. 12. L. 180. 
Of the hi^fband-man and hij dog/, 72. De agricola et 

canibus. M. 13. L. 185. 
Of the h\^band-man and cränz, 75. De agricola et gruibus 

M. 14. De agricola et ciconio. L. 188. 
Of a hog and a hors, 166. De porco et equo. M. 42. 
Of the hgwsiand and wyf, 168. De viro et vxore. M. 43. 
Of a hi^fband-man war-färmg and beding a merchant, 171. 

De agricola militante, etc. M. 43. 
Of a hedg'-hog and adder, 184. De erinaceo et vipera. 

M. 47. 
Of a här and fox, 185. De lepore et vulpe. M. 47. 
Of a hi^fband-man and a poet, 186. De agricola et poeta. 

M. 47. 
Of the här, fox, and Jupiter, 195. De lepore, vulpe, et Jone. 

M. 50. 
Of a hors yn-dreß, 196. De equo inculto. M. 50. 
Of a hijifband-man and law^or, 197. De ruftico et iurifcon^ 

fulto. M. 50. 
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Of hawk/ be'ing enemiz among them-felu'J, 202. De accipi-. 

tribus inimicis inter fe. M. 52. 
Of a hors and an as, 212. De equo et afino. M. 55. 

L. 78. 
Of a hyfband-man and hij dog/, 215. De agricola et canibus. 

M. 56. L. 80. 
Of a hi^fband-man and hij fgnz, 216. De a^cola et filijs. 

M. 56. L. 65. 
Of a hi^f band-man and hij dogj, 252. De agricola et canibus. 

M. 67. L. 247. 
Of a hi^f band-man and hij fgnz, 253. De agricola et filijs. 

M. 67. L. 248. 
Of a hekfer and ox, 258. De vitula et boue. M. 68. 

L. 252. 
Of the hart and lyon, 261. De ceruo et leone. M. 69. L. 252. 
Of the hi^and-man and ftork, 262. De agricola et pelargo. 

M. 69. L. 256. 
Of the hart-calf and hart, 281. De vitido et ceruo. M. 74. 

L. 271. 
Of the harz and frog/, 289. De leporibus et ranis. M. 76. 

L. 277. 
Of a hen and fox, 291. De gallina et vulpe. M. 77. L. 280. 
Of the här and faayl, 259. De lepore et teftudine. M. 78. 

L. 284. 

L. 
Of the lyon and c'ertein Qther bseft/, 24. De leone et qui^ 

bufdam alijs. M. 1. L. 133. 
Of the lyon and a moi^c*, 33. De leone et mure. M. 4. 

L. 144. 
Of the lamb and wglf, 65. De agno et lupo. M. 11. L. 178. 
Of the lyon and frog, 82. De leone et rana. M. 15. L. 196. 
Of the lyon and gther, 84. de leone et alijs. M. 28. L. 198. 
Of the lyon and göt, 87. De leone et capra. M. 17. L. 202. 
Of a lyon ftr^kjsr with äg*, 31. De leone fenectute confecto. 

M. 3. L. 141. 
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Of the lyon and b^l, 92. De leone et tauro. M. 18. L. 206. 
Of the lyon and götZfng, 107. De leone et capeUa. M. 22. 

L. 218. 
Of the übard and fox, 117. De pardo et vulpecula. M. 24. 

L. 225. 
Of the lap-wing önored yn-wgrthi/y, 164. De vpupa indigne 

honorata. M. 41. 
Of the lyon chujmg a hog too be' a companyon for him 

200. De leone porcum fibi focium eHgente. M. 50. 
Of the lamb and wglf, 263. De agno et lupo. M. 69. L. 257. 
Of a lyon and a frog, 272. De leone et rana. M. 72. L. 265. 
Of a lyon be'mg öld, 273. De leone fene. M. 72. L. 265. 
Of a lyon and a bijl, 274. De leone et tauro. M. 72. L. 266. 
Of a lyon, an as, and a fox, 274. De leone, afino et vulpe, 

M. 73. L. 267. 
Of a lyon Igu'ing the dai^hter of a c'ertein cQntry-man, 275. 

De leone cuiufdam ruftici filiam amante. M. 73. 

L. 267. 
Of the lyonwes and the fox, 276. De leona et vulpe. M. 73. 

L. 268. 
Of a lyon and a man, 293. De leone et homine. M. 77. 

L. 280. 
Of a lyon and a hi^ntor, 108. De leone et venatore. M. 22. 

L. 218. 
Of the lyon and the moi^c', 169. De leone et mure. M. 43. 
Of the lyon and fox, 59. De leone et vulpe. M. 10. L. 173. 

M. 

Of ±jc' and a cat, 259. De muribus et cato. M. 68. L. 253. 
Of the moi^c* and the frog, 22. De mure et rana. M. 1. 

L 131. 
Of the memberz and bely, 56. De membris et ventre. 

M. 9. L. 170. 
Of the memberz and bely, 131. De membris et ventre. 

M. 29. L. 301. 
Of the moi^c' in a cheft, 139. De mure in cifta. M. 33. 
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Of the mau'ic' and the fwalow, 153. De turdo et hirundine. 

M. 38. 
Of the mul and the hors, 165. De mulo et equo. M. 42. 
Of a man refujmg a glifter, 177. De viro clyfteiia recufante. 

M. 45. 
Of a moi^c' and wsejl gx cat, 180. De mure et feie. M. 46. 
Of the mo^c' and the kiht, 183. De mure et milao. M. 46. 
Of a man beding poor and fik, 247. De viro inope et in^ 

firmo. M. 65. L. 243. 
Of a man that fowht hij w^f bemg ded, in a greet riu'er, 

309. De eo qui vxorem in fiumine peremptam 

quaerebat. M. 82. 
Of a man and hij fre'nd/, 193. De viro et amicis. M. 49. 
Of a man böftmg, 210. De viro iactabundo. M. 54. 
Of a man and Apollo, 210. De viro et Apolline. M. 77. 
Of a man and a fatyr, 213. De viro et fatyro. M. 79. 
Of a man b^ttN, 217. De homine morfo. M. 56. L. 80. 
Of a man be'mg a hi^f band -man, 243. De viro agricola. 

M. 64. L. 240. 
Of a c'ertein mul, 265. De mula quadam. M. 70. L. 159. 
Of the möld and hij mgther, 299. . De talpa et matre. M. 79. 

L. 287. 
Of a man and hij w^u*/, 304. De viro et vxoribus. M. 81. 

L. 291. 
Of the mokang of a man be'ing wilmg t^o kil a hog, 312. 

De derifione hominis porciim occidere volentis. 

M. 84. 
Of a man byt^N, 254. De homine morfo. M. 67. L. 249. 

N. 
Of the ni^rc' and the wglf, 92. De nutrice et lupo. M. 18. 

L. 206. 
Of the nihtingäl and hawk, 200. De lufctnia et accipitre. 

M. 51. 
Of the nihtmgäl and havrk, 234. De philomela et accipitre. 

M. 61. L. 230. 
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0. 
Of the 6k and the re'd, 102. De quercu et arimdine. M. 21. 

L. 214. 
Of the ox and the ^gng fte'r, 114. De boue iuuenco. M. 24. 

L. 224. 
Of an öld man täkmg a ^Qng wench yntoo wyf, 152. De 

fene puellam in vxorem accipiente. M. 37. 
Of the 6k and the re'd, 89. De queren et anindine. M. 17. 

L. 204. 
Of an offic'or condemN^ of extot$2on, 204. De praetore 

damnato. M. 52. 
Of an öld man Iseu'mg the lyft of the flef h bicayij of fe'biwes, 

185. De fene ob impotentiam libidinem camis 

relinquente. M. 47. 
Of an öld man tl^rowmg dgwn with ftönz a ^gng man täkmg 

a-way aplz frora him, 199. De fene iuuenem poma 

fibi furripientem faxis deijciente. M. 51. 
Of an öld man be'mg wilfng Joo delay or defer detlj, 204. 

De fene mortem differente volonte. M. 52. 
Of an öld manz fgn and a lyon, 228. De filio cuiufdam 

fenis et leone. M. 59. L. 85. 
Of an öld man caling detl^, 251. De fene mortem vocante. 

M. 66. L. 246. 
Of an obftinat \v9-man, 308. De muliere obftinata. M. 82. 
Of an öld man, an as, and a ch;fld, 310. De fene, allno 

et puero. M. 83. 

P. 

Of the pe-cok and the nihtengäl, 79. De pauone et lufcinia. 

M. 15. L. 193. 
Of the pe-cok and the crän, 101. De pauone et grue. M. 20. 

L. 213. 
Of thepreTt and the pserz, 164. De facerdote et piris. M. 41. 
Of a c'ertein prophifior, 223. De vate quodam. M. 58. L. 85. 
Of the pömgranat-tre' and apl-tre\ 299. De punica et malo 

arboribus. M. 79. L. 287. 
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Of twpo pot/, 96. De duabus ollis. M. 20. L. 211. 

Of the pirwinkt (beVng a fifh) cräu-mg of Jupiter, 183. De 

Cochlea petente ä Joue. M. 47. 
Of a p^k be'mg a riu'er-fif h erneftty phanfyfng the kingdgm 

of the fse, 191. De lupo pifce fluuij. M. 49. 

Ph. 
Of a c'ertein phijiclon, 267. De medico quodam. M. 71. 

L. 260. 
Of a phiäic'ion that hsel^d mad ifaen, 316. De medico qui 

infanos curabat. M. 86. 
Of a c'ertein rieh man and hij feru'ant, 154. De diuite 

quodam et feruo. M. 38. 
Of a riu'er rayh'ng at hij fpring with reproof/, 173. De 

amne fuum fontem a conuitijs laceffente. M. 44. 
Of a ram and a bi^, 189. De ariete et tauro. M. 48. 
Of are'd andoliu-tre\219. de arundine etolea. M. 57. L. 69. 
Of the räu'N and gther bird/, 88. de vulture alijsque auibus. 

M. 17. L. 202. 

s. 

Of the fwalow and gther birdj, 35. de hirundine et alijs. 

M. 4. L. 145. 
Of the fnäk and f^l, 55. de vipera et lima. M. 9. L. 167. 
Of the fik man and phijiclon, 83. de aegroto et medico. 

M. 16. L. 198. 
Of the fnayl and »gl, 93. de teftudine et aquila. M. 18. 
Of the f^n and nort^-wynd, 94. de fole et aquüone. M. 19. 

L. 207. 
Of the fatyr and way-färmg-man, 110. de fatyro et viatore. 

M. 23. L. 220. 
Of the fatyr and cgntry-man, 122. de fatyro et ruftico. 

M. 26. L. 297. 
Of the fpydor and the gQwt, 135. de aranea etpodagra. M.30. 
Of the fpydor and th© fwalow, 140. de aranea et hirundine. 

M. 34. 
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Of the fwän fingtng at his det^i, 146. de cygno in morte 

canente. M. 35. 
Of the fnayl and the frogj, 157. de teftudine et ranis. 

M. 39. 
Of the fold^or and the hors, 162. de milite et equo. M. 40. 
Of a fwj^n and a dog, 162. de fue et cane. M. 40. 
That ftryp7 be' for a n^t, an as, and a wg-man, 179. Quod 

nuci afino et muliere profunt verbera. M. 45. 
Of a c*ertein footjji-fayor, 279. de vate quodam. M. 74. 

L. 271. 
Of a lik man and a phijiclon, 284. de aegroto et medico. 

M. 76. L. 274. Of the l^k, 223. M. 58. L. 71. 
Of a ferpent and a hvfband-man, 290. de ferpente et agri^ 

cola. M. 77. L. 279. 
Of a plsBj^abt fong too a tau'erNor, 315. de cantUena tabemario 

placita. M. 85. 
Of a fmitl^ and hij dog, 265. de fabro et cane. M. 70. 

L. 258. 

Sh. 
Of a fhe*p and the fhe*ppherd, 192. de oue et paftore. M. 49. 
Of a fhe'ppherd exercljmg marinorz art, 127. de paftore 

artem nauticam exercente. M. 59. L. 73. 
Of a fhe*ppherd and the fsB, 298. de paftore et mare. M. 79. 

L. 286. 
Of a fhe'ppherd and hi^fband-ihen, 76. de opilione et agri* 

coüs. M. 14. L. 190. 

T. 
Of a tgwnif h moi^c' and a cgntry-moi^c', 27. de mure vrbano 

et mure roftico. M. 2. L. 138. 
Of a tnpnpetor, 69. de buccinatore. M. 12. L. 183. 
Of a tiger and a fox, 103. de tigride et vulpe. M. 21. 

L. 214. 
A tä of iBfop a man of Fhrig'ia, 123. Apologus Aefopi 

Phrigij. M. 26. L. 301. 

FiÜMttnt Ln. 14 
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Of A tanot biying a b^ fkin, not ^et t&kiv; of a h^ntot, 

167. De coriario emente pellem vriL M. 42. 
Of a trijunpetoc, 220. de tabicine. M. 57. L. 70. 
Of the t^ny and the dolphin, 222. de thuno et delphine. 

M. 58. L. 81. 
Of the tfnj and the dolphin, 266. de thuno et delphine. 

M. 70. L. 260. 
Of a trau*elor and bag be'ing /bipid, 226. de viatore et pera 

innenta. M. 59. de viatore et Jone. L, 84. Of 

the l^k, 292. M. 77. L. 280. 
Of a c'ertein trQmpetor, 264. De tubicine qnodam. M. 70. 

L. 258. 

Tl,. 
Of a t|fe*f and a dog, 39. De füre et cane. M. 5. L. 149. 

0. 
Of the gwl and birdf, 127. M. 27. L. 298. 

W. 
Of the wglf and the lamb, 22. De lupo et agno. M. 1. 

L. 130. 
Of ibe wQlf and the crä.n, 25. De lupo et gnie. M. 2« 

L. 135. 
Of the wflf and ^ng Tg^w, 39. De Inpo et fucKila. M. 5. 

L. 150. 
Oi the wQlf aiid paint^d hed, 46. Do lopo et capita picto. 

M. 7. L. 157. 
Of the wglf and fox, 52. De lupo et vulpe. M. 8. L. 165. 
Of a way-färing-man, 292. De viatore. M. 77. L. 280. 
Of the yojifj and lamb/, 54. De lupis et agnis. M. 9. L. 168. 
Of the wggd and cgntry-man, 56. De fylaa et ruftico. 

. M. 9. L. 169. 
Of the wglf and the dog, 71. De lupo et cane. M.1SL 

L. 183. 
Qf the öld w8BjI and the ±^g\ 79. De mofteUi fenicuLa el 

muribus. M. 15. L. 194. 
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Of an öld w^man and her maid/, 85. De anu et ancillis. 

M. 61. L. 200. 
Ot a W9*man w&ping tot her ded höws/^kmd, and hir father 

c^mforting her, 147. De muliere Timm mortuum 

flente. M. 35. 
Of a wg-man we*pmg for hir Igu'orz going a-way, 147. De 

muliere amatoris difeeffom flente. M. 36. 
Of a widow cr&u'ing a hgws/band, 156. De vidua vinim 

potente. M. 38. 
Of an 61d wg-man accnfing the dia'I, 156. De anu demonem 

accuTante. M. 39. 
Of wex eräa'tng hardnes, 171. De cera duritiein appetente. 

M.43. 
Of a wicked man and the dia'I, 174. De viro maligno et 

demone. M. 44. 
Qf a wg-man that (aygd that fhe' waj wilmg (oo dy for hir 

hgws/band, 175. De muliere quae, etc. . M. 44. 
Of the wglf and potkepin, 182. De lupo et hiftrici. M. 46. 
Of a wglf with a fhe^p/ fkin, 187. De lupo cum pelle ouis. 

M. 47. 
Of a widow and a gre*n as, 189. De vidua et afino viridi. 

M. 48. 
Of a wQ-man bsermg fier intoo her hgws/band^ hgws, 203. 

De muliere ignem in mariti domum inferente. M. 52. 
Of a wg-man and a hen, 217. De muliere et gallina. M. 56. 
Of a wg-man and a phijic'ion, 251. De muliere et medico. 

M. 66. L 247. 
Of a wg-man and a hen, 254. De muliere et gallina. 

M. 67. L. 249. 
Of the wglf and the crän, 277. De lupo et grue. M. 73. 

L. 268. 
Of the wglf and the lamb, 277. De lupo et agno. M. 73. 

L. 269. 
Of a wggd-hakor, 285. De lignatore quodam. M. 75. L. 275. 
Of a wg-man and a hen, 290. De muliere et gallina. 

M. 77. L. 278. 

14* 
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Of a wilow and an ax, 296. De falice et fecuri. M. 78. 

L. 285. 
Of wafp7, partridg'e/, and a h^fband-man, 300. De yefpis, 

perdicibus, et agricola. M. 79. L. 288. 



Of a ))9ng man and a cat, 65. De adolefcente et cato. 

M.11. L. 179. 
Of a ^9ng ^utt moking an öld manz crookedwes, 251. De 

iuuene fenis curuitatem irridente. M. 37. 
Of a ^9ng man finging at the burying of hij rngther, 176. 

De adolefcente in fnnere matris canente. M. 45. 
Of a i)9ng man be'mg fe*bl tl^rQwh the act of g'eneratioii 

and of a wQlf, 198. De adolefcente ex coitu infirmo 

et lupo. M. 50. 
Of ^gng ihen and a cook, 219. De adolefcentibus et coquo. 

M.57. L. 66. 
Of a ^9ng manz flowfl^ 305. De pigritia adolefcentis. M. 81. 
Of a ^9ng ihen and a cook, 256. De adolefcentibus et 

coquo. M. 68. L. 250. 

Finis. 
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The fhort Sentenc'eJ of the wf^ 
Cato: 

Tranfläted oi^t-of Latin intoo E'nglifh by 

W. B^llokar, im-ptinted with 

tru Ortögraphy and 

Grammar- 

nöi^. 



Ge'u' God the praij When tnitt tri^t^i, 

That tfiBch^t^L at-waij. Er^or fly^tt. 



Im-ptinted at London by Edmynd Bolus 

fant, dweling in the litt öld Baily in Eliotf 

Coyrt, whfiBr at the book/ fet^-f^rt^ by 

William Bijdlokar in tru or« 

tögraphy, §t too be' /61d. 
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William B^jllokar to hij ch^ld. 

t Whoo-fo in haru'eft mj^dtj? t^o r»p, 
the fruty that gQQd and plaejant be*, 

In the fpring-t;^ni he* mi^ft them fow, 
the hot fgmer may elc' them dry: 

2 So, that their profit may grow fmat 
when that the crop may chaNC* too ^ayl 

Of the encröBc' m^ch looked-for, 
the bijlk be'i'ng fliht, the gayn aj fma(. 

3 So he' that wifh^l;^ in eider ^e'rz 
$00 hau' vy^c/gm, he' m^ft be'gin 

Too IsöFN the fäm in tender ^e'rz, 
elc' may he' mis that he' woi^ld win. 

4 Soon bendtl? the twig that ne'w ij /pryng 
the för-/pt^ng braNch men may ^et we'ld 

B^t fe'ld they may the growN bgw, 
öld ftemz wil rather breek than ^e'ld. 
9 What better fowmg in the mj^d, 
may be' for tender ^ut^ at firft, 

Than from w^j Cato he'r Joo f^d 
riht pit^* fenc' of f hortnes f^ch 

6 That thowh ^utlj know not at the gggd 
when they at firft hau' it in band, 

Aj ^e'rz 4oo grow they wil thser-of 
the perfect fenc' wel ynderftand, 

7 And täft the frut that it ijoot^ ^e'ld 
too their profit and grset plffijwr, 

Aj preparatiu' too oneft l^f 
and g99d report too them procur. 
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8 And I that wifh that thy my ch;^ld 
fhoyldft win the göl of happy pt^c\ 

Hau* it tranflät^d for th^n 8Bj: 
e'nglifh conferd with latin g^j, 

9 Aj nflBr, aj termz and fentenc' may 
meintein böth fpe'chej in ön m8Bn, 

Thowh fQm word chaNgd fQm word /eft-oyt 
or fgm aded Joo help the rym: 
IQ Which whoo that can better deu'j^j 
and ke*p thaej pooint/ in order du, 

Hatlj Iseu' of me*: in the mflBn whfi 
vj this yntil thy hau* mör tru. 
it No langag* ij fo mych tyed 
' too 9ther that it rayft of forc* 

Ke*p foot and t;^m theer-with al-way: 
the firft tyng/ phräs hat^i the fitft coyrs, 
ti Byt graNting eech fpe'ch hij-owj^r grä<5*, 
I know e*nglifh fybiect too nön, 
too fet-fortl^ any firft deu'j^c, 
conferabl with any-ön: 
13 Whooz fe't and tym he'r fe'meng harfh, 
bcer-with bycayj-of conferencf fäk 
Too help a IserNor of böth tyng^ 
e'nglifh latin: e'nglifh can m&k 
i4 With hij-ow3r phräs mör-cgmly gräc*, 
and ke*p msenrng effectwalZy, 

If it miht ke'p hij natRal päe\ 
and latin (Jid it not he'r ty. 

15 Thowh Cato lyu'ij, when Room ^d möft 
floyrifh in wit, IserNmg, and fäm, 

g)et 4id hö* fe' i^en, thar tj^m, 
mych e'u'l vc\ and manerz bläm: 

16 ThöBi-for bycayg hij fgn waj ^^ng, 
and coyld not bser mych in hij m;^d, 

he' främij this fhort mater for him, 
Aj natür ^d him thser-too b^nd. 
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17 And fhal we* t^nk o^r-felu7 fo w^^j, 
fo wel laerN^d and fo fämgos, 

That we' fho^d fcörN this hij deu':^c', 
and t^iink the fäm yn-me't for ys, 

18 That bi^t of l&t Ijau' crakj the fhel 
of ignoranc', lät hatch^ in de'd, 

Thowh fgm perk-yp, aj al lyser wel 
the wordj folow that Cato fay<J. 



When I 4id confider that v'ery-many ihen ijoo greu'^oßy 
er in the way of manerz: I tfeowht that I owht too fi^ceyr 
and help their opinion: Che'fZy that they miht liu' with prayj, 
and attein önor. Nqw wil I my möft-be-lgu'^d fgn, tsech 
the' by what msen thi^ mayft främ the manerz of thy mj^nd. 
Thser-for thi^ fho^ldft rsed my prec'ept/, fo, that thij mayft 
ynderftand them: For, to<> ^'sed and not {oo ynderftand ij 
not Joo rsed [at-al.] 

Catoz bre*f/*t prec'ept/ ti^rN^d intoo e'nglifh 
v'örfe/. 

Thaer-for fem* God: thy parentj Iqu': 
regard thy kin: thy maifter fser: 

Too coi^nc'el be'för th^ be* catd, 
[in any wyj] ^oo not cgm ne'r: 

Ke'p a tl^ing ge'n: too market hy: 
with g99d folk walk: be' thi^ clsenZy: 

Ge'u* better pläc': inferior fpär: 
falut gladZy: ke'p thy wel-fär: 

Ke'p onefti: dilig'ene' vj: 
rsed bookj, remember them too vj: 

He'd thy hQwsAöld: be' faier-/p6kN: 
r^* not for nowht: 4^0 no man fcörN: 

Mok not a wretch: lend, bi^t täk he'd, 
to whooifa th^ lendft, [if he' feau' ne'd]. 
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Be' at l^dg'ment: Feld banket th\^: 
fle'p what ij ynQwh: th^ 6t\^ ke'p toö, 

Erom wfn tbe* ftay: fiht foc cgntry: 
coync'I thy-felf, b^t-^et föfZy: 

Nowht rafhty we'n: a harlot fle': 
laeiN letterz th^ fhoi^dft not ly: 

Profit the g99d: fpeek not with fpyt: 
thy ca-edit ke'p: \^dg that it ij riht: 

Parent/ exc'el with patien^i: 
be' mynd-fi^ of gggd ti^rNZ too the': 

Stand at the bar: in law be' w^j: 
vj Üijf. v'ertu: temper ang\^ifh: 

Play with a top, fle' thjf. the dyz: 
doo nowht after forcf adu'^c*: 

On les than the' ^oo not defp^j: 
cou'et not t^iing that Qtherz ij: 

L9U' wyf: tflßch chyld: fi^er the law 
that th^-thy-felf ^aft ifaäd [for aw.] 

In ffißft fpaek fe'ld: that ftudy ftil 
which ig ji^ft: beer Igu' with g99d wil. 



The firft book of Catoz Vörfe/. 

/ If God be' a m^nd, 
aj v'6rfe7 too ys fay, 
with puR mynd che'ßy 
ij too be' wgrf hip^ [al-way.] 

2 Awäk thy mör al-way 
and be' not ge'n too fle'p: 
for-that daiZy qietwes 
^eldtt v'yc'ej ayd? [de'p.] 

3 T^ink it a che'f v'ertu 
too ftey tQng [in fsBjN] 

h'ij ne'r/t God that know^t^ji 
too höld-psec' with raejN, 
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4 Derp^j al-way ^o be' 
too thy-felf contrary, 
whoo ftr^u'^tt with him-felf, 
with nön wil agre'. 

^ If thi^ be'höld manerz 
and the lyf of men, 
when ifaen 4^0 bläm QÜier, 
nön liu't^ with-oi^t bl&m. 

e What th^ höld^ft h^rtrfi^ 
forfäk them thowh they 
be* Igu'^d, fet profit 
beför weli^ at-way. 

7 Be' thiji !to\}t and g'entf, 
aj the cäs ^^ot^ daym: 
The w^j chäNg'^tl^ manerz 
with t^mz with-o^^t bläm. 

* Bele'u* not thyn-owiv wyf 
rafWy cgmplaynmg: 
for w9-ifaen of hat them 
whoom the hi^fband foytjj-in. 

9 When thi^ wara^ft any 
that wil not be* warNed, 
if he' be' de'r too the' 
l8Bu' not of the harned. 
io Be' not wilmg Joo ftr^u' 
with Word/ ageinft pr&totz: 
fpe'ch ij ge'u'jv al ihen, 
few ^T wyjdgmz fai^torz. 
ii Doo thij fo I9U' Qther, 
thij be' too thy-felf de'r: 
be' fo gQ9d too gggd ifaen, 
that il.cQm not the' ne'r. 
22 Au'oyd tälz, be'gin not 
too be' co^uited ai^tor: 
too h61d-p8BC' hyrttt no man, 
it hi^rttt too be' talkor. 
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13 A tl^ing promiß too the' 

promis not for c'ertein: 

for many ^oo fpaek mi^ch, 

tryft ij thcBi-for feld^m. 
i4 When an]^ ijooth prayj the*, 

too be' jijdg* remember: 

bele'u' not gther mör 

than thi^ canft confider. 

15 An-Qther manz gQQd tupiii 
fe' thi^ tel too many, 

and fay nowht, when thij fhalt 
doo g99d yntoo any. 

16 Cär thi^ not if any 
fpaek in fecret talk: 

the gilt} tl^inkth a( tl^ing/ 

of him too be* /*p6k. 
11 When th^ fhalt be' happy, 

he'd what be* contrary: 

the laft t^^ing7 too firft tljdngj 

in ön coi^rs «Joo not gre*. 
iH Se'ing th6r ij ge*n ys 

lyf do\^t-f\^l and frayl, 

in the det^ of gther 

pyt no höp [at-al.] 

19 When poor fro'nd 4ooth ge'u' the' 
a gift that ij fma(, 

rec'eiu' it wilmgiy, 
and prayj it with-at. 

20 Sit]) a näked infant 
natür ^a^t ^^^ ipäd the\ 
remember too fyffer 

the byrdN of pQu'erty. 

21 Fser not the end that ij 
the laft of thy lyf: 

whoo fser^t!^ det^ löj^t^ 
that he' liu'4 it-felf. 
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32 If no fre'nd reqj^t the' 
for thy dejerty ji^t, 
accuj not God for it, 
bijt ftay thi^ the reft 

33 Vj w&rlj thy wining^, 
left t]^ing7 lak thij maift: 
tidiik th\^ want^ft al-wayj 
that thi^ ke'p that thi^ haft. 

24 What thi^ maift lend any 
4oo it not tw;^c' promis: 
left thij fhoijldft be' wau'ßing, 
whyi/t thi^ wilt fe*m cojptith, 

3* Wboo-fo fain^t^ with word^, 
and ij no fre'nd in hart, 
doo thij the l^k alfo, 
fo art deludtt art. 

26 Le'k thij not fmoot^-fpaekorz 
too-m\^ch in their fpe'ch: 
the cal fing^tl^ fwe'tZy, 
whyl/t fQwlorz birdj catch. 

37 If thij hau' t)i)ng chj^iddörN, 
and no weUl^, then them bend 
too arty, whser-by they may 

a poor Ij^f defend. 

38 Tl)ink a tljing fmal-w9rtl^ 
too be' de'r, and t^rN this, 
fo fhalt thij be' coijuited 

no chörl not niggifh. 

39 What thij ^rt W9nt ^oo biäm, 
doo thi^ not the fäm: 

it ij fhäm for a taechor, 
too be' cheW with l^k bläm. 
so Cräu' thaT which ij law-fijl, 
or that fe'm^tl^ öneft: 
it ig fool/y too cr&u* thax, 
which may be' denj^d flBrft. 
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SS Prefer not a ftraNgot, 
be'för th^^n acqeintaiic*: 
tlpng7 knowj^ appe'r by doonn^ 
yn-knowjv tl^ing/ ^oo by chaifc'. 

S3 When doi;it-f^l I^f ij Isedd, 
in yn-c'erten daNg'erz, 
lay-yp a day for the^, 
whoo-fo-eiVer that lab^rft 

33 89111 t^m forbaer felow, 
when th^ mayft ou'erc9m, 
for fwet fre'ndy be* ke'p^t ftil, 
by forbüBiing iqm. 

u When thp cr&u'eft grset tlj^ingf, 
doi^t not too fpend fmat, 
for g9Qd wil |ooynth de'r freund/, 
oft t^niz heY-withal. 

35 Täk th^ he'd ^o wäg* law, 
whfißr g99d wil ij looyned: 
anger bre'd§t\i hatred: 
concord hat^ I9U* cooyn^. 

36 When gref yntoo anger 
y^g'?*^ the* for crym, 
mejur thy-felf, that thi;^ 
mayft fpär that ij thyn. 

37 Whooifa thi^ mayft caft, fpm t^ 
ou'erc^m by ft^f£R/ng; 

for pa^ienc' ij at-way, 
che'f/l v'ertu of laernng. 

38 Ke'p wel that ij g^tif 
atredy with lab^r: 
when labgr ij too los, 
ne'd encrsBC'ft^i eu*er. 

39 Th^ f hovldft be* frank f^m tj^, 
too kin, frend and ndhbQt: 
when thy fhalt be' happy, 

be' neV^ thy-felf eu'er. 
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The fecond book of Catoz Vörfe/. 

K ibjf. wilt know tiUng of land, 

rsed V'irg'il: bi^t if th\^ 
Cgu'et |oo know the ftrengt^^ of erb^ 

Mac'er wil tel the* h^w. 
If th^ dejj^r too know the warz 

of Room, and of Cart^ag', 
Serch Lucan, whoo wil töl the fiht/ 

of Mars [the god of r&g'.] 
If th\f. deliht ^oo Igu' or IserN 

{oo l^u', by raedtng, go 
Too Najb: Bi^t if th\i hau' cär, 

too liu- aj the wyj doo, 
Hse'r rwhaer-by thi^ mayft l»rN by what 

tpn ij /pent v'oyd of v'j^c', 
Cgm th»r-for, and IserN by rseding, 

what w^jigm it-felf ij. 



/ Remember ^oo profit 
th' yn-knowA, if th^ may: 
top got fre'nd/, by dejert^, 
pafth kingrfgmz al-way. 

1 Laju' too ferch the fecret/ 
of God, and hih/t haBU'u: 
fe'tng thij ?.rt mortal, 
he'd t^ing/ that ^ ert^j^. 

s LseuVof the faer of det^^ 
It ij al-way a fooliy, 
wh^^l/t th!;i fflerft det^^, thij löjft 
the joyz of lyf [ioyiy.] 

4 Stryij' not for tljing do^-fijl, 
when that thi^ ^.rt angs^ 
wratt lett|? the in^nd, fo, that 
it can not jydg' truZy. 
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5 QikZy beTtow chfirg', 

when caijj «Jootti döJJ^t- 

a man mi^t ge*u' f^m tfin^ 

when caijj ^ooth req^r. 
€ Au'oyd that ij too m\^ch, 

tenjoy fmal remember: 

mör-fäf ij the fhip that 

flöttib in a fmal riu'er. 

7 Remember too ke'p d6c' 
from fre'nd, that may fhäm the', 
left many may bl4m thax 
which the* dis-plflBjt|? öniy. 

8 I woyld not that thi^ tl^nk, 
that lewd ifaen UliJ gain: 
falt; ly h^drf for a wh^l, 
and in tj^m fhew piain. 

9 The förc' of fmal bodyz 
4oo thi^ not defpj^ä, 
whooifa natür den;^4 f6rc*, 
in coijnc'el ij wj^j. 

20 Ge'u' pläc' a whfl too him, 
thy know/Tt thfa yn-eqal: 
we' oft fe' oppreforz 
ou'erc9md of their ttrat 

11 Doo not thij fti^u' with wotd7, 
ageinft thj^n acqeintanc\ 
the gredtft ftrj^ growt^i fQm t;^m, 
by word7 of fmal fijbftanc*, 

la Doo not th^ ferch by lot, 
what God entendt^i for the\ 
Jet him iijdg' with-oi^t the*, 
what he* appointth for the*. 

ts Se' thij ß,u*oyd enu'y, 
for too-too-m^ch fj^nnes, 
which thowht it «Joo not h^rt, 
too b»r it ij gre*u*9os. 
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14 Be' of a fto^t cgrag*, 

condemNed yn-ii^föy: 

nön long tj^m enjoygt^, 

that ou*eTC9mt]^ falßy. 
J3 Reherc' not il fpe'che/ 

of a pafod ftr]^: 

it ij a pooint of lewd ifien, 

too reherc' anger r^. 

16 Thi^ fho^ldft not thy-felf praij, 
nether thy-felf bläm, 

for this doo the foolffh, 
whoom böftmg <Jooth fhäm. 

17 Vj thy getfng7 wdriy, 
when chäxg* «Jooth abo^nd, 
it flipft^ in fmal t^m, 

that in long t]^m waj /bynd. 

18 Be* thij a fool when tym 
ot cayij ^oot^^ reqj^t it: 

$00 fein fool/y in pläc', 
^ ^iJ a Very-graet wit 

19 Au'oyd riot, alfo 
too fle* 4oo remember, 
the fatt of au'aric*, 
iljLwhartmg gggd näm eu'er. 

90 Bele'u' thij not al-way, 

ön bringing the' t^^ding/: 

fmal tn^ft may be' ge'n them, 

that fpsek many t^g/. 
21 What thij offendft with drink 

forge'u' thy-felf neu'er, 

for it ij no falt of w]^n, 

bi^t bläm of the drinkor. 
aa Commit fecret co^c'el, 

too fecret cgmpanyon, 

the haelZt^i of the body 

too fait^-ftjl phijiclon. 

PalMBtra LU. 15 
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2i Gre'u'9oßy baer not 
ff^cc'efe7 yn-worthy: 
fortün fawnth on il ifaen, 
that fhe' may h^^ qiWy. 

94 F6r-fe' that the chaNC'e7 
that cQm mi^ft be' botN: 
what-fo ih\}. för-fe'fft, 
dootlj the' the les hani. 

» Caft not a-way cgrag*, 
in t^ing/ the' contrarying 
ke'p höp ftil, höp 6n/y 
forfäktJ? no man dying. 

M Let go no-t^ing, that thy 
knowft Joe be' fit for the': 
be'hynd fortün ij bald, 
in the for-hed haeri. 

37 Eegard what 4ooth folow, 
fe' what hang^t^i-ou'er: 
folow thy the fäm God 
that regard^t^ either. 

29 Be' f^m tym mör-fpärmg, 
thy niayft be' the ftronger: 
mych ij du, yntoo hael/ti^, 
few t^iing/ du too plae^ur. . 

» Defpy5 neu'er alön 
the iydg'went of many: 
left whyl/l thy defp^äft fych, 
thy canft not plsej any. 

so Haa' cär chefiy of hael/tb 
which ij che'f of at: 
bläm not tymz, when thy §,rt 
cayj of thyn-owÄT tl,iral. 

si Gär not for drsemz, for-why, 
what manz m^nd woyld raep, 
when he' wäk^t!^ höpmg, 
he' fe'^t^i it in fle'p. 
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The t^ird book of Catoz Y'irt'Ql 

Th\^ Kaedor whoo-fo wilt 

know thsöj v'^rfez ti^rgwZy: 
Shatt ]»rN th»j rulz which be' 

too thy lyf möft fitty: 
Inftn^ct thy mj^nd with rulz, 

c'Sös not too laerN ftil: 
For lyf withoijt laerNmg 

ij th' ymag* of il. 
Thi^ fhalt get mi^ch profit, 

bi^t if th^^ defpyj it, 
Thij 4ooft not me' wrytor, 

bi^t 4ooft thy-felf neglect. 



i When thi^ liu*rft rithiy, 
cär not for word/ il: 
what euYy-ön fpaek^t^ 
ij not in o\p: wil. 

:$ Thij betog ftrowht witwes 
(aj m^jLch a3 th^ may) 
ke'p clöc thy fre'ndf offene*, 
awjirft fau'd al-way. 

j Kemember ^oo he'd wel 
faier fpe'che^ and glöjing: 
plaiwes ij fhew of tru^^, 
th6r ij feind g^l of fp«öktng. 

-4 8\owt\^ that ij catrf deines 
of lyf 4oo th\^ fle\- 
for when tiie mj^nd ig fik, 
t^owht wäft^t^l the body. 

-5 Among thy cärz f^m tpn, 
mingt th\^ fQm ioyz, 
that thij mayft with CQrag*, 
Jbaer trau'el al-wayz. 



16* 
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e Beproou' thi^ not at-al, 
gtherz word or de'd: 
left an-ijther Ij^k wyj 
f hoyld thy-felf der^d. 

7 Not in täblz t\^ing7 paf^ 
which \})k the* ge'n ^ath, 
ke'p with gain, left thij be 
whooA il report fayt^. 

8 When riches flow too the* 
in th' end of öld äg*, 
liu' frankiy not niggif h 
too fre'nd [nor too päg*.] 

9 Thij maifter defpyj not 
thy fem'ani^ co^nc*el: 
defp;^j thij nönz adu*]^c', 
if it profit weL 

10 If th\^ hau* not in weU^? 

which thi^ erft ]^aft |?ad, 

liu' content with thaT which 

tj^mz ^eld [and be' glad.] 
ti Täk not a wj^f in the 

refpect of her dgwer, ' 

[left repentanc' folow] j 

if fhe' wax too-fgwer. 
M What too fle' or folow, | 

by exawpl difci^s: 

an-gtherz l]^f may be* 

a miftres too ys. 

13 Attempt that thij mayft doo, 
left oppreß with pain, 

thy labgr f hrink, and thij ' 

Iseu* attempt^ in v'ain. j 

14 What th\j knowft not riht-doonn,. 
4oo not ke*p cl6c* left, 

thi^ fhoi^ldft fe'm by filenc* 
^00 folow the wgrft 
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M The i9clg*67 ayd cräu' thij, 
for lawz m^ch yn-fitty: 
the lawz them-felu7 c^u^et, 
that they be' wdg*d rihtiy. 

16 PatieDtZy baer thaT 
which tin^ fyffer^ft \\}[tlj: 
condemN thy-felf, when thij 
^rt too thy-felf gilty. 

21 Se' thi^ raed mi^ch, and rsed- 
t^xqwly Üjing] tj^rgwh-rsBdd: 
for Poety tvrj^t W9nderz 
not too-be' bele'u'd. 

18 Among geft/ at banket 
in fpe'ch be' thij föbR, 

left vihflß th\^ wilt fe*m fj^n, 
thi^ be' caU a bablor. 

19 Word/ of thy w^f fcer not 
when that fhe' ij augRt: 
wbyi/l fgm we'p they 4oo främ 
with tserz dec'eit^ craft«. 

so Vj thy geting7 w^j/y, 
fe*m not ^oo ab-vj them: 
whoo wäfttt hij (when want ij) 
fettt tting7 of gther Aen. 

li Se' thij fet be'för the', 
that det^ ij not faer-fi^, 
which thowh it be' not gQQd, 
it ig th'end of mi^ch e'u't 

« Thy wyuf tQng (if gain-fyl) 
too b»r-with remember: 
it ij il that 6n wil not, 
nor can fgm tj^ing fijffer. 

23 Lqu' de'riy thy parent/, 
not with gryidg'ing maner, 
whj^l/l th\j wilt plcBj father 
offend not thy rngther. 
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The fowB^^^ book of Catoz v'^rfe/. 

Whoo-fo-en'er degfx^tt 

a qiet l;^f foo laed: 
With v'^c'e7 iy not mj^d 

which manerz ypbray^. 
Bemember ftil thaej rulz 

be' T2ddd of the' oa'er: 
Thv fhatt ffnd awht whsör-in 

th\^ mayft vj thy-folf raaifter. 



i Set th^ liht by rich^, 
(if th\j wiU be' happy) 
which whoo-fo ou*er-le'k, 
4oo beg al-way gre'dy. 

s The g99d t^ng^ of natür 
wil, no tj^^m, be' from the\ 
if with thax which ne'd af ktl? 
thij contenttfd wilt be'. 

3 When th\^ g,rt yn-w&ri, 
and ruift not with reejN, 
fay not fortün ij blynd, 
whoo ij not 6n f»jN. 

4 Lqu' m^ny, b\^t efte'm 
the foni thflBr-of fmalZy^ 
which n6n g^^d nor öneft 
4ooth cräu' t^o hau' fly/y. 

5 Se' th^^ he'd thy body, 
when th^ fhalt be' wel^': 
the gre'di-rich hatl^ göld, 
b\jt not him-felf rihtZy. 

6 When thi^ laßramg, f^m tfm 
baerft itvfp] of thy maifter, 
baer parent/ p^wR, when he' 
gott from word7 too anger. 
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7 Doo tting7 that may protit: 
tjjdnk too v'oid agein 
whser-in th6r ij ergor 

and no höp oi thy pain. 

8 What th^ canft ge*u', ge'u* it 
(too him that afkt^^) fre'/y: 

too doo wel too gg^d ihen, 
ij of gainz a party. 

9 What th\JL fijfpectft, ftrait-way^ 
what it ij, try-oijt: 

what thiji neglectft, at-firft, 
jr wgnt möft {oo h\]irt. 

10 When the wicked plaejÄr 
of Tem}s with-höldtl? the', 
plaßj not the t^röt which ij 
a fre'nd of the bely. 

11 When thiji t^inkjft too fser 
a( liu' tl^ing/ creat^d, 

I tel the\ man onJy 
ij mör too be' faered. 

12 When that v'ery-mihti ftrengtl;^ 
ij in thy body, 

be' wyj, and fo mayft thy 
be' coynt^d ftrong truly. 

13 If (per-haps) thiji be* fik, 
eräu* help of acqeintanc': 
no better phijiclon 

than fre'nd of affuranc'. 

14 When thy-felf ?irt hyrt-fgil 
why d^t^ the bseft for the' cja 
Too höp hsBl/t^ by gtherz detl), 
ij a grset fooliy. 

15 When thy fe'k^ft a fre'nd, 
or fait^-ft^ cQmpanyon, 

the manz lyf, not hij wel^t^^ 
ij for-too-be' look^on. 
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16 V} wel riches gotN: 
fle* the näm of gre'dy: 
what profitt^ the' rich^, 
if th^ poor hau' plenty. 

17 If tfai^ wil^ ke'p öneft 
report, whylA th^ iia'jft 
what il joyz of l^f be*, 
fe' in m^nd thij fle'^ft. 

IS Sqüx t^ing IsBiN, for when 

wel/t fffdeniy Väd^t^, 

art b;^d$tt ftil, manz 1^ 

it neu'er forfäkjt^. 
t» When th^ in mynd ^rt w]^j, 

4oo not mok öld &g: 

in him, whoo-fo ij öld, 

th6r ij chj^ldifh rag'. 

20 Mark al tl^ing/, aj filent, 
what eu'ry-6n fpsök^iljL: 
talk h;^d$t|^ ifaenz manerz 
and the f4m be'wray^tt. 

21 Vj.ft^dy, althowh thiji 
^au' gotN mi^ch cynmg: 
^ fti^dy 4ooth help wit, 

fo it 4ooth the band/ vjing. 

22 For tj^mz of thy fortan 
{oo cgm, 4^0 not cär mijch, 
he' fcert]^ not detl^, that knowt^ji 
{oo weih the l^f aj fi^ch. 

2s LaerN thi^ of the laerN^d: 

teech thi^ the yn-laBiNed; 

tbe tflBchf'ng of g^gd tl^ing/ 

ij too-be' a-bröd fpredd. 
24 Drink thaT that th\^ mayft drink, 

if th\^ wilt liu' foi^ndfy: 

Vain plsejör ij too man 

a cayj of gre'f dai/y. 
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25 What-foeu'er th^ fhalt praij, 

or let among ifaen, 

condemN not, t^rgwh lihtnes, 

the f&m tt^ing agein. 
ae In cabi t^ingf t&k th|]i he*d, 

what be* the contrary: 

agein, höp th^ better, 

in t^m of adu'erfity. 

27 Laeu' not of too Icbfn: 
w^^jdgm growtt by ferching: 
t^rgwh long tym ij ge'u'iv^ 
graet prudeno* far-paßng. 

28 Praij vf&tljj for whooifa th^ 
oft t^mz m^ch algw^ft, 

a day wil fhew, what fre'nd 
he* tath be'^i in tym paß. 

29 What thy knowft not, fhim not 
too hau' wil too be* te^ht: 

it ij praij t^o know fgm-what: 
it ij fhäm too laerN nawht 

30 With Ten^s and Bacc$s 
ij [trf^ and loomä pl»}t«r: 
embräc' what ij cgmly, 
b^t fle' ftryu'tng/ eu'er. 

it Blynt and filent in m^d, 

too au'oyd remember: 

whser the fl^d ij ftil (per-chaNC') 

water ly^t^ h^dd de'per, 
32 When the lyk of thy wel^^ 

thy-felf (Jooth dis-plaej, 

fe* gtherz, in what ods, 

th^ ^ wors than thsej. 
SS AlTay what th\j mayft doo: 

too ke'p fhör with owerz, 

ij mör-fäf, than bend fayl 

intoo the de'p waterz. 
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34 Ageinft any lyft man 
(Joo not th^ ftr^u' lewdfy: 
God al-way reu'eng*$tj^ 
yn-ji^ft anger* fharjrfy. 

35 When vfeli}^ ij a-way ca\jkht, 
be' not fad with moyrNmg, 
b^t rather be* ioy-fi^d, 

if it chaNc' thy hau' J^m t^ng. 

36 It i/t grsßt los (00 löj that 
th\j haft with mör I0I7: 
th6r be* t^ing/ that a fre'nd 
patientZy baer myft 

37 Long tymz of lyf too the* 
promis thy-felf neu'er: 
detl;^ folowth aj fhadow, 

go thiji wh»r-foeu'er. 

38 Pl»j thy Grod with in-c*ens, 
\et calf grow fot plQw: 
t^ink not thy t^o pl®i God, 
when thi^ offerft cqw. 

39 Thi^ hyrted ge'u' pläc' too 
fortün and the mihti: 

whoo can ^eld, f hal preu'ayl, 
at-lengtt|i t^o be' wel%*. 

40 When thy ^jaft offend^d, 
chäftiv thy-felf after, 

wh^l/t thij hael^ft the woynd/, 
forow ij the gre'f/ pläfter. 

41 Neu'er condemN th\j 
a fre'nd of long tj^m, 
remember the firft band^ 
thowh he' chaNg'^d mj^nd. 

42 Be' t^iank-ff^l for gQQd ti^rNz 
thy be* the mör-lQu'ed: 

ryn not intoo the näm 
that chyri ij cal^d. 
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43 Left thy be* ftil wretched, 
tak-he'd t^o be* harn-fi^l: 
det^ iS eu'er möft-fit 

^ for f^fpect and faer-ft^. 

44 When th^ fhalt biy bond-ihen. 
for thy propR ne'd, 

and catft them thy feru'ant/, 
^et t^iink them men [in de'd.] 

45 Aj foon aj lijk cQm^t^, 
the firft mijft be' cai^t, 
left thy agein fe'k that 
thy erft fetft-at-nawht. 

46 Be' not glad of fgden 
det^ of e'u'I ihen: 

they 4^0 dy riht-happy 
whooz l^ ij withoyt bläm. 

47 When th' haft w^f and not weU^, 
and hir nam decay^d, 

tl^nk fre'ndj näm yn-fr'endiy 
too be* then au'oyded. 

48 When it chaNc'^tt too the*, 
by ftydy too know awht, 
laerN mych, and fle* too be* 
yn-fkil-fyl Joo be* fayht. 

49 Thy merii*elft, that I wr^t 
v*6rfe7 with word/ näk^d, 
fhortwes of fenc' ipäd me*, 
too iooyn them thys dgbled. 

Finis. 
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